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Arr. I.—The Irish National School System. 


A Commission appointed by the Government of Lord Derby is 
making an inquiry into the condition of the primary schools 
in Ireland, supported by the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation. Similar investigations, entered upon at the instance 
of the clergy of the Established Church, were made in 1837 
and in 1854. These were conducted with great thoroughness, 
and both of them resulted in the dispersion of misconcep- 
tions and the fortification of the system which had been put 
upon its defence. The proceedings of the Education Board 
have been fully described, the extent and character of its 
operations have been set forth, in annual reports; and watchful 
opponents have never been wanting to elicit explanation of 
anything doubtful in its actings, or to protest against what 
they have considered its errors. Living under a perpetual fire 
of hostile criticism, the Education Board has been constrained 
to be exceedingly open and candid in its statements; and it 
has followed from this, taken with the investigations by Par- 
liamentary Committees above referred to, that there is per- 
haps no institution of our Government, the exact nature of 
which is more easily discoverable, and the sugcess or failure of 
which may be more readily ascertained by anyone who chooses 
to inquire about them. Why, then, is a Government inquiry 
now going on? The reason is that the existing system of 
education, though it seems to suit the Irish people, does not 
satisfy the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, who, like their 


brethren in almost every part of Europe, are striving to get 
NO. ©. 
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the education of the youth of their communion entirely into 
their own hands. It is from the Romish hierarchy that the 
present assault upon the system of mixed education has pro- 
ceeded; and, while the inquiry is still pending, we think it 
will be useful to show what this system is, what it is doing, 
how it has grown, and to compare it with the system by 
which the hierarchy seek to replace it. The concession by the 
Government of an inquiry is calculated to excite painful appre- 
hensions in those who think that the mixed system has done, 
and is doing, great service to Ireland, and that it is one of 
the chief benefits it is conferring upon that country which the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy are anxious to arrest. It is true 
the concession was made by statesmen planning to save the 
Irish Church, and whose plans have been seen through and 
frustrated. But the power of the Roman Catholic prelates in 
Ireland is very great. They care infinitely more for the 
control of education than they do about the church or the 
land question; and any set of statesmen perplexed with Irish 
difficulties will be under a strong temptation to yield to them 
in that, for the sake of their help or their neutrality in other 
matters. If, however, the maintenance of the existing system 
is required by sound State policy, the Imperial Government 
is strong enough to maintain it even aguinst the prelates ; 
and the people of Great Britain will readily draw the dis- 
tinction between doing justice to Irish Roman Catholics and 
making unwise concessions to the Roman Catholic Church. 
As some hasty words which Mr. Gladstone let fall during 
his election contest in Lancashire have added to the un- 
easiness of the friends of this system, giving rise to the fear 
that in this matter he is favourable to concession, let us say 
that whatever Mr. Gladstone’s opinion may be, we do not doubt 
that those words have been misunderstood. Mr. Gladstone 
spoke of the education question as a branch of the tree of 
Protestant ascendancy. Of the National schools, the ascendancy 
party have from the first until now been the bitter opponents, 


of treating all religious parties upon a footing of perfect equality. 
Mr. Gladstone, when he uttered his unfortunate words— 
unfortunate only because so liable to be misconceived—could 
not possibly have been thinking of the National schools.* In 
* Since the above was written, Mr. Gladstone has stated in the House 
of Commons, in answer to Mr. Charley, that the Government have no 
intention of doing away with the National system of schools in Ireland, 
but that they hold themselves at liberty to alter it in its details, as may 
seem expedient. We thankfully accept this disclaimer, qualified as it is ; 
but in the Irish school system, details are everything. 


and chiefly because those schools are founded upon the principle}, 
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fact, there is no way of making an Irish grievance out of the 
school system which would not more easily make an Irish 
grievance of the Irish police. 

The establishment of the National schools was preceded by 
several inquiries into the state of public instruction in Ireland. 
Two of these, made by Commissions, appointed, the one in 1806, 
the other in 1824, ranged over nearly every part of the educa- 
tional system of the country, and the reports which followed upon 
them give a very complete view of the provision for primary 
and secondary instruction existing at their respective dates. 

So far back as the reign of Henry VIII., the Legislature passed 
an Act for the establishment of parish schools; and a system of 


reign of Elizabeth. Numerous royal and private foundations for 
secondary education, with ample endowments, were established 
under subsequent monarchs; but of these, as of those Diocesan 
schools which actually came into existence, all that can here 
be said is that they were exceedingly bad, only comparable 
with the worst class of English grammar schools, and that in 
practice they were confined to Protestants, and were accessible 
only to the children of the wealthy. Baronets and scions of the 
nobility were occasionally to be found among their masters— 


'} that is, among those who received their emoluments ; it appears 


that those titled schoolmasters were not expected to be resident. 
The parish schools were part of a scheme for civilizing or 
Anglicizing the Irish. The Act ordaining their establishment 
was entitled an ‘Act for the English Order, Habit, and Lan- 
guage,’ and aimed at obliterating, by force of penalties, the 

ress and other distinctions of nationality, as well as the language 
of the native tribes. They seem, throughout their whole 
history, to have done very little to promote the purpose for 
which they were designed, and scarcely counted for anything in 
the instruction of the people until uther agencies came to their 
assistance. They were entirely dependent upon the parochial 
clergy ; and though every incumbent of the Established Church 
at his induction took an oath to ‘teach or cause to be taught an 


‘|‘ English school’ within his benefice, a complete system of parish 


schools was never established. A Commission of Inquiry in 
1788 got returns, which showed that in twenty-nine dioceses, 
containing 838 benefices, there were only 861 parish schools, 
giving instruction to about 11,000 children. By 1808 the 
number of the schools seems to have somewhat increased; of 
the 1,122 benefices of Ireland, 736 made returns in that 


year, and in these there were 549 parish schools, with 23,000 


children. The Commissioners of 1824 got exact statistics; and 
x2 


Diocesan grammar schools was provided for by an Act of the 
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it appeared that even in 1824—though new agencies were by 
this time stimulating the clergy—the number of the parish 
schools was only 782. What the schools were at the earlier 

riods mentioned may be inferred from the fact, that an 
impression had spread among the clergy that the obligation 
they lay under was fully discharged by paying a schoolmaster 
forty shillings a-year. The schools were no better, but seem to 
have been somewhat cheaper, than the common hedge-schools; 
and differed from these only in giving a little instruction in the 
Scriptures. In the early years of the century, besides the parish 
schools there were several charitable institutions which took 
part in the education of the poorer classes, of which one was 
most liberally subsidized by the State. These, with scarcely an 
exception, aimed at advancing Protestantism ; their operations, 
though costly, were on a limited scale; all were wretchedly 
inefficient. A great majority of the children then at school were 
in the hedge-schools, which were simply adventure schools, 
opened from time to time, when there was a demand for educa- 
tion, by wandering professors of the art, and held in wretched 
bothies, in outhouses, or even in the open air. The number 


of the hedge-schools was very great; and accordingly we find] q 


the Commissioners of 1806 declaring that everywhere in Ireland 
the schools, taken altogether, bore as large a proportion to 
population as they then did in most parts of the United King- 
dom. But the instruction attempted to be given was very 
limited, and the teaching exceedingly bad. In most schools 
nothing was taught except reading ; those which added writing 
and arithmetic to the curriculum were exceptionally efficient or 
exceptionally ambitious. And it may be a question whether 
the influence of the school was not, on the whole, noxious rather 
than beneficial. The school-books were either works of con- 
troversial theology or, more commonly, the broadsheets which 
hawkers vended about the country, and were emphatically 
described by the Commissioners of 1806 as ‘calculated to 
‘incite to lawless and profligate adventure, to cherish super- 
‘stition, and to lead to dissensions and disloyalty.’ The 
children took to school, and were taught to read in, the 
miscellaneous pieces which formed the library of the paternal 
cabin. A list of the title-pages of books in general use is 
absolutely appalling. Take the following as average speci- 
mens:—‘ The Seven Champions of Christendom ;’ ‘ Hero and 
Leander ;’ ‘Don Belianis of Greece ;’ ‘ The Irish Rogues and 
Rapparees ;’ ‘ The History of Captain Freeny, a Robber i 
‘ The History of Redmond O’Hanlon, a Notorious Highway 
man;’ ‘ The Garden of Love;’ ‘The Effects of Love;’ ‘The 
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Economy of Beauty ;’ ‘The School of Delights;’ ‘ Pastorini’s 
Prophecies ;’ ‘Guy, Earl of Warwick ;’ ‘The Life of Lady 
Lucy ;’ ‘The Pleasant Art of Money-catching.’ School-books, 
as some foreign Governments long ago found out, may in our 
time be as influential in forming the popular mind as ballads 
were in the ages of oral tradition. And seeing that to rear up 
good, not bad, citizens is the object of the State in encouraging 
education, it is not surprising that a proper selection of school- 
books was, from 1806 onwards, held up to the State as one of 
the most urgent things it had to do in relation to the Irish 
schools. The teachers in these schools were more likely to 
aggravate than to counteract the evil influence of the school- 
books. Most of them had only the stock of knowledge that 
could be picked up in a hedge-school, and were brought into 
their calling by a jovial disposition, a love of wandering and 
excitement, and an aversion to steady labour. Of such schools 
as there were, exclusive of charitable institutions, the number in 
1808 was estimated at 4,600, and 200,000 was given as a low 
estimate of the number of children under instruction in them. 
Between 1808 and 1824 there was a great increase in the 
quantity of primary instruction in Ireland; and, within a 
limited area, there was also some improvement in its quality. 
In this period the number both of schools and of scholars was 
considerably more than doubled; in 1824 there were more than 
10,000 primary schools, giving instruction to about half-a- 
million pupils. Several associations for promoting education 
had sprung into importance, of which the principal were the 
Kildare-place Society and the Society for Discountenancing Vice, 
both of which were chiefly supported by subsidies from the 
State. The Society for Discountenancing Vice required all the 
children in its schools to read the Scriptures in the authorize 
version, and Protestant children to be instructed in the Church 
Catechism ; it was patronized by the dignitaries of the Estab- 
lished Church, and, almost from its foundation in 1798, it was 
under the ban of the Roman Catholic clergy, who regarded it 
with justice as a proselytizing institution. The Kildare-place 
Society, founded in 1811, took its origin from the discussions set 
going by the Commissioners of 1806. It was at first supported 


se is]by prominent men of all the religious parties, and it seems to 


peci- 


have honestly intended to make the experiment of combining 


and|Protestant and Roman Catholic children in the same schools, 
,andgiving them such religious instruction as could be given in 
er ; common without violence to the religious principles of either 
waybody. As this was what the Commissioners of 1806 had 
‘Therecommended, the Government, which seems to have found it 
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impossible to organize a system under its own supervision, chose 
this society as the chief medium for distributing its aid to edu- 
cation, making it annual grants which in a few years rose to the 
amount of £25,000. Unfortunately, the Kildare-place Society 
hit upon a system of religious instruction, as likely to be re- 
rae with favour by the Roman Catholics, which the Roman 

atholic clergy could not reasonably have been expected to 
tolerate, and of which after a few years they pronounced emphatic 
condemnation. The society required children in its schools, of 
whatever persuasion, to read the Scriptures daily; it allowed 
either the authorized or the Douay version to be used; and the 
reading was simple reading, unaccompanied by any comment. The 
absence of comment seems to have been intended to conciliate 
the Catholics; and in all probability they would prefer absence 
of comment to any comment made in a Protestant sense. But the 
Roman Catholic principle is that the Scriptures, if read by the 
laity, should not be read without comment; and that the laity 
should receive in authoritative comment the interpretation put 
upon Scripture by the Church. ‘Io this cardinal principle of the 
Roman Church the rule of the Kildare-place Society ran directly 
counter. The consequence was that, as soon as the society’s opera- 
tions assumed any magnitude, a bull was sent from Rome con- 
demning its schools, and thereafter the Roman Catholic clergy 
used the terrors of the Church to prevent the children of their 
flocks from being sent to them. And, though the instruction was 
gratuitous, the Roman ban was to a large extent successful. In 
1824 there were 56,201 children in those schools, and of these only 
a bare majority, 29.694, were Roman Catholics, though the latter 
were four or five to one in the population of Ireland. In the 
Sage schools of the country, where the instruction was paid 
or, there were at the same time 400,348 children, and of these 
869,288 were Roman Catholic. The society seems to have done 
its best to maintain religious neutrality, but it became mixed up 
with the operations of other societies which unquestionably 
aimed at proselytism. More than two-thirds of its school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, too, were Protestants ; and it was 
not unnatural that it should be denounced by Roman Catholic 
prelates and Roman Catholic politicians as an unfit agency for 
distributing the money of the State. At the same time, its re- 
ligious instruction, of which in theory there was enough to affront 
and repel the largest of the religious bodies of Ireland, seems to 
have been in practice a mere farce, and to have been in many 
cases omitted altogether. Two-thirds of its schools were in Pro- 
testant Ulster; and, in view of the controversies which succeeded 
the establishment of the national schools, it is worth remarking 
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that the Protestants generally, Episcopalians and Presbyterians, 
made no objection to the small amount and doubtful quality of 
the religious instruction which those schools imparted. Of its 
school-houses, a large proportion were poor cabins, in which 
hedge-schools had been previously kept; and many of its 
teachers had been hedge-schoolmasters. But the society was 
able to do somewhat in training teachers by means of its model 
schools; it had inspectors who examined and reported upon its 
schools; and by means of its school-books, which, though far 
from perfect, were a great improvement upon any previously 
known in Ireland, it supplied an aid to sound and wholesome 
instruction which was felt beyond the limited sphere in which it 
worked. 

Notwithstanding all that educational societies had done, the 
hedge-schools were still, in 1824, the schools which educated a 
large majority of Irish children ; and in 1824, and indeed for 
some considerable time afterwards, they seem to have been in all 
respects what they had been in 1808. The same books were still 
in use. A humorous account, often quoted and not easily for- 
gotten, was given by one of the Commissioners of 1824 of what 
he saw in a school in Sligo. Of three children sitting together, 
the centre one had a New Testament, the boy on his right had a 
copy of the ‘ Forty Thieves,’ the boy on his left ‘The Pleasant 
Art of Money-catching.’ Another child close by was engaged 
upon the ‘ Mutiny Act,’ and all were reading at the top of their 
voices. This was, after all, a fair illustration of what education 
was in the schools which were most common in Ireland in the 
first thirty or forty years of the present century. The need of 
improvement was very urgent; and it is not surprising that 
the Roman Catholics, who, by the conditions under which the 
Government grants were distributed, were excluded from taking 
advantage by those grants, were most earnest in pressing for the 
establishment of a better system. It was upon the petition of 
the Roman Catholic prelates that the Commission of 1824 was 
appointed. It was the Roman Catholics, who, year after year, 
kept urging the education question upon Government, until, in 
1831, the Government of Earl Grey resolved to establish a 
system which would have at least this claim to be considered 
national, that it would offer, under the guarantee of the State, 
instruction upon fair terms to the children of citizens of every 
religious persuasion. 

In 1828, the House of Commons had referred to a Select 
Committee the numerous reports which at different times had 
been made upon the state of education in Ireland. The Select 
Committee had adopted, with slight variations, the recommenda- 
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tions made by the Commissions of 1806 and 1824; and its 
recommendations, with some unimportant modifications, were 
embodied in the famous letter of Mr. Stanley, the Irish Secre- 
tary of Lord Grey’s Administration, which, in 1831, laid the 
foundations of the Irish National school system. The = of 
conducting public education through the instrumentality of 
voluntary societies, which had been tried, in despair of the possi- 
bility of setting up a State system, had proved a complete failure. 
The control of education was now to be entrusted to a body of 
Commissioners responsible to the Government, and acting upon 
rales which had received its sanction. The Commissioners were 
t» receive applications for aid from societies or individuals about 
t» establish or actually conducting schools. They were to give 
a preference to applications in which clergymen or members of 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic bodies were combined, and 
to require explanation in every case in which such combination 
was wanting. They were to establish and to superintend model 
schools for the training of teachers, in which teachers, while 
undergoing training, should be supported at the public expense. 
They were to appoint inspectors, who should from time to time 
examine and report upon every school receiving aid from them. 
They were to take care that every teacher in a school assisted 
by them should have been trained in a model school; and, in 
the meantime, until their model school should come into opera- 
tion, that every teacher should have been examined and found 
qualified by one of their inspectors. They were to edit and 
publish a series of books of general literary instruction for the 
use of their schools, which were to be sold to the schools at half 
price. They were to see that no books not sanctioned by them 
were in use in any of their schools. In the first draft of 
Mr, Stanley’s letter, it was provided that they should also 
publish works of religious instruction which had been approved 
by representatives of the religious bodies, and sell them for the 
use of schools at prime cost. But, in deference to the scruples of 
some of the Commissioners who were first appointed, this proviso 
was withdrawn. Among the conditions of aid being granted 
to schools, besides compliance with the rules established by the 
Commissioners, a local provision was in every case to be made of 
funds sufficient for annual repairs and for maintaining the 
school furniture and requisites, for purchasing books, and for 
peying to the teacher a salary of not less than £10 a-year. 

he Commissioners, too, when they made building grants, were 
in no case to give more than two-thirds of the estimated cost of 
the building, the remainder being locally provided; and the 
applicants were to find a suitable site, and to make it over, with 
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the school-house erected on it, to the Commissioners. The 
appointment of the teacher was to be left to the patrons or 
managers of the school, the Commissioners satisfying themselves, 
through their inspector, that he was qualified, or subjecting him 
to training in their model school. And the patron was to have 
the power of dismissing the teacher. The Commissioners were, 
however, empowered to fine, suspend, or remove a teacher for 
any breach of their rules; and, as holders of the purse-strings, 
they were indirectly invested with a power of controlling, in 
some degree, the removal of the teacher by the patrons. 

Upon the provision made for religious instruction we will 
only touch lightly at present. In the original draft of Mr. 
Stanley’s letter, while the combination of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics in the management of the schools, the com- 
bination of Protestant and Roman Catholic children in receiving 
moral and literary instruction, were enjoined upon the Com- 
missioners as among the chief objects they should strive after, it 
was proposed to give all religious instruction to children of 
different religious bodies separately. The instruction was to be 
given by persons appointed or approved of by the parents; one 
or two days in the week were to be set apart for it, but the 
teachers were to be encouraged to give it on other days also, 
before or after the ordinary school hours. At the unanimous 
desire of the Commissioners, the letter was, upon this subject, 
materially modified. As much religious teaching as should 
prove to be practicable was to be given to all the children, 
as part of the combined instruction ; and this was to be sup- 
plemented by the separate instruction, the provision made for 
which was to remain what has already been described. 

The Duke of Leinster, to whom Mr. Stanley, as Secretary for 
Ireland, addressed the letter containing the instructions for the 
Commissioners, was the first President of the Board of Educa-~ 
tion. The Board consisted of seven members, and contained 
representatives of all the important religious parties. Besides 
the Duke of Leinster, Archbishop Whately, and Dr. Sadleir 
represented the Established Church ; the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and Mr. Blake represented the religious 
majority of Ireland; the Rev. James Carlile, a Presbyterian, 
and Mr. Holmes, a Unitarian or Non-subscribing Presbyterian, 
were the other members of the Board. Mr. Carlile became 
Resident Commissioner. Applying himself to the business of the 
Commission with the utmost zeal, in a spirit of justice and con- 
ciliation, and with a sincere desire that the Commissioners 
should do the greatest possible amount of good, he was, during 
the seven or eight years of his connection with the Board, the 
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member who most powerfully influenced its proceedings. With 
a Scotchman’s discernment of and habit of aiming at the prac- 
ticable, he led the Government and the Board into departures 
from the system laid down in Mr. Stanley’s letter; and some 
of these, though productive of good results in the first instance, 
had, perhaps, better have been avoided. But his good sense, 
his just and conciliatory disposition, did much to obtain for the 
Board such success as fell to it in the first years of its history. 
All the Commissioners met one another in the best possible 
spirit; as long as the original Commissioners remained together, 
though the Board had numerous and bitter enemies without, 
there was no dissension in its own councils. <A spirit of 
moderation—perhaps it may be said a habit of compromise— 
governed its proceedings. The Commission was issued towards 
the end of 1831, and the Commissioners began their operations 
almost immediately thereafter. On starting, the funds at their 
command were utterly inadequate, the first grant made by Par- 
liament at the instance of Lord Grey’s Government being only 
£30,000. The Board now disburses over £300,000 a-year. 
Let us see, bearing in mind what the ordinary school instruction 
in Ireland was before its operations began, to what point, with 
an income ranging between these sums, it has raised popular 
instruction during its career of thirty-seven years. It will be 
time enough afterwards to go into the embittered controversies 
connected with religious teaching which have accompanied its 
history, which now threaten the existence of the system which 
it has reared up. 

During the year 1867 it had in operation 6,520 schools. 
913,198 children had been enrolled in these schools, and there 
was an average daily attendance in them of 321,515 children. 
The number of the schools and the number of the children have, 
year by year, been steadily increasing; but of the schools, there 
were more than 5,000 so far back as 1853. During 1867, the 
Board received 235 new applications for aid, and granted it in 
194 cases, the other applications having been for various reasons 
rejected. Its schools were pretty fairly distributed over the 
four provinces of Ireland. 2,406 were in Ulster, 1,592 in 
Munster, 1,480 in Leinster, and 1,042 in Connaught. The 
number of the schools, for which at various times it had made 
building grants (the property of which is therefore vested in the 
Board or in trustees for its use) was 1,864, distributed in a 
somewhat different proportion from the schools taken altogether 
—538 in Ulster, 638 in Munster, 391 in Leinster, and 297 in 
Connaught. As was to be expected, building grants had been 
made in the largest proportions to the poorer provinces. 
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The Board trained during 1867, in its model schools, sup- 
porting them at the public expense, 299 of the teachers in its 
employ—a number somewhat below the average; and it gave 
gratuitous training in the same schools to twelve teachers uncon- 
nected with its operations. Unfortunately, it has not been 
found practicable to carry out the rule prescribed in Mr. 
Stanley’s letter, that only trained teachers should be employed 
in the National schools. The system of examination, neces- 
sarily resorted to when the operations of the Board began, is still 
in use, and those of the teachers who have undergone training 
in the normal schools, are still somewhat in a minority. The 
examinations, however, seem to be judiciously conducted by the 
Board’s inspectors; and they are so employed as to have a 
strong and salutary influence upon the schoolmasters and the 
school teaching. ‘The teachers are classed and paid according to 
their merit and usefulness as ascertained by the examinations, by 
the state of the schools committed to them, and by the average 
attendance in the schools. They have during every year the 
opportunity of improving their grade, and with it their pay, by 
undergoing examination; and all teachers, whether trained or 
not, and of whatever grade, are required to appear at the general 
examination, which is held once in five years. Besides pro- 
bationers, there are three classes of teachers, each subdivided into 
grades. The pay of each grade is different ; and, besides that the 
motive of interest thus excites them to improve their grade, the 
general examination acts powerfully in keeping up the efficiency 
of the teachers, and in stimulating them to make advances in 
knowledge, and in the mastery of their daily business. The 
examinations are of a decidedly practical character, and, even in 
the highest grade of the highest class, the amount of acquire- 
ment insisted upon cannot be considered exorbitant. The 
inspectorial staff seems to be excellently organized; and though 
much engaged in collecting statistics, to satisfy the friends or 
confound the enemies of the Board, its influence upon the 
schools can scarcely be overrated. The most promising of 
the teachers undergo the training in the normal schools. 
The training lasts for four months and a half, and, besides 
practical instruction in the art of teaching, includes, and indeed 
somewhat exceeds, the range of yee for which the Board 
has seen fit to give pecuniary acknowledgment. From the 
commencement of its operations to the end of 1867, the Board 
had had under training 7,831 of its own teachers, and, besides, 
a large number of schoolmasters unconnected with it; for to 
such its courses of instruction have always been gratuitously 
open. It thus appears that it has trained more than the 
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number required to officer its schools. But the highest salaries 
given to the schoolmasters are small, and education always makes 
the trained teachers valuable. The Board has lost a majority 
of those whom it has trained; they have gone to other oe 
they have gone abroad, they have been diverted into more 
lucrative careers. It retains, however, 3,480. Its teaching 
staff, in 1867, exclusive of those employed in convent schools, 
in prison, lunatic asylum, and workhouse schools, consisted of 
6,095 principal teachers, 1,867 assistants, and 364 junior 
literary and industrial assistants; in all, 8,326 persons. There 
were, besides, a body of pupil-teachers maintained in the model 
schools, and 3,264 paid monitors, divided into three classes, 
engaged chiefly in the ordinary schools. The appointment of 
both monitors and pupil-teachers was resorted to as a means 
of keeping up the supply of schoolmasters, and in this way, as 
well as in the work of instruction, has been found to give a 
useful return for a small annual sum of money. 

Almost from the first the Board had maintained in Dublin a 
model school, intended to exemplify its system of instruction as 
conceived by the Commissioners themselves. In 1849 it opened 
the first of a series of similar institutions for the provinces ; and 
in 1867 the number of these, including what are termed minor 
model schools, was 26. Of these schools the Commissioners are 
the patrons ; unfortunately, they are the only schools with the 
management of which they can directly interfere. They appoint 
the teachers, they superintend the instruction; their school- 
books, the use of which is optional in other schools, are the only 
books in use in these. The methods of teaching approved by 
their inspectors are practised in these schools; and, as already 
mentioned, the force of pupil teachers maintained in them yields 
many recruits to the teaching body. They give not only a more 
thorough, but, in some respects, a higher course of instruction 
than the ordinary schools, with few exceptions, can offer; and it 
is some evidence of the value of their instruction, that it attracts 
a large attendance of middle-class pupils. Being placed at 
central points, it cannot be doubted that they have a good effect 
upon the teaching of the surrounding districts ; and being amid 
considerable populations, and attracting children of all creeds, 
they are very lucrative, compared with ordinary schools, and, 


teachers. It is no little advantage that they exhibit to teachers an 
ideal of what the Commissioners deem sound literary instruction ; 
but they are, perhaps, even more important, as exemplifying the 
usage as to religious teaching, which the Commissioners would 
gladly see adopted in all the schools. They are a perpetual 


to a small extent, enable the Commissioners to reward deserving |. 
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reminder that the system of the Board is one of mixed education ; 
and they afford evidence convincing to reasonable minds, that 
that system can be worked without unfairness to any religious 
body, and with benefit to the pupils belonging to different per- 
suasions who are combined in the literary instruction. It is not 
surprising, though much to be regretted, that, because they are 
the exemplars of mixed education, in spite of their merits, they 
are under the ban of Cardinal Cullen and his brother prelates. 
It is by the state of the ordinary schouls, however, that the 
success of the system is to be measured ; and, in the first place, 
they ure, at any rate, an infinite improvement upon the hedge- 
schools which they supplanted. Of these, as we have seen, the 
tendency was to rear up children into turbulent men and bad 
citizens. The instruction of the National schools, however 
defective, is sound and wholesome as far as it goes. In general, 
too, they are greatly superior to the schools conducted by 
societies which are the chief competitors against them in the 
education of the poorer classes. No books can be used in them 
which have not been sanctioned by the Commissioners. In most 
of them the books in use are those which the Commissioners have 
published. We have described the character of the hedge-school 
text-books. The books of the National Board, when they 
appeared, were probably the best-devised system of primary 
school-books which had been produced in any country, and 
even now they are unsurpassed. Many of the rival schools pa 
tribute to their worth by using them. Very cheap, very pe 
easily obtained, before many years had passed they had extruded 
from the hedge-schools the noxious publications which in them 
had previously been the aliment supplied to youthful minds. 
The Board, in its earlier years, made efforts to effect this great 
reformation. Acting with limited funds, it could not at once plant 
schools in all the districts which needed them, but it did what it 
could to improve the schools already existing. Itdid not scorn to 
win the co-operation of the hawkers, and made it their interest 
to sell the National school-books and other works of a useful or 
harmless character, instead of ‘The Pleasant Art of Money- 
catching,’ ‘The Effects of Love,’ and the other pieces which they 
had spread broadcast over the land. The benefit of this admirable 
series of books has by no means been confined to Ireland, but 


. has, to a large extent, been enjoyed by every English-speaking 


people. The National series is still, notwithstanding the amount 
of competition now existing, used to some extent in the primary 
schools of England and Scotland; it is largely exported to our 
colonies ; it is reprinted in the United States. To facilitate its 
entry into the National schools was a matter of such importance, 
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that the Board had soon to depart from the original plan of 
selling its books to schools at half-price. It began to make free 
grants of books and of other school requisites; and it continued 
to do so once in three years, up to 1863. Since that it has 
made free grants only to new schools; it has limited its grants 
to globes, maps, diagrams, and other articles of school apparatus ; 
and these it has made only upon condition of the purchase for 
sale to pupils of proportionate quantities of books and other 
requisites. This change is bitterly complained of by the National 
schoolmasters, and it seems to bear hardly upon them. As 
their maps and other apparatus become worn ont, they have, 
in general, no means of renewing them, unless they do it at 
their own expense. The patrons cannot or will not supply the 
necessary funds. The change, however, was undoubtedly a 
move in the right direction. ‘he National system was intended 
to be a combination of Government aid and local contribution ; 
of local management with Government control. The early 
Commissioners, in their desire to spread education, thought fit 
to be content with a very meagre amount of local provision ; 
but if the local management is to be continued in its present 
dimensions, the managers should be required to do more for 
the schools. The first attempt to put pressure upon them has 
not, however, been successful. 

That the quality of the education given in the schools has, in 
course of the inquiry now going on, been discovered to be defec- 
tive—decidedly below the average in similar schools in England 
—we are fully prepared to hear. In the towns the schools are 
generally very good, not a few coming up to the highest standard 
of primary instruction. These ought, indeed, to be considered 
intermediate rather than primary schools. By them it must have 
been that the Prussian Baron Von Holzendorf was led to the 
conclusion that the Irish National schools yielded results superior 
to those of the Prussian system. But the country schools are the 
great majority, and they are often ill-provided, badly managed, 
imperfectiy taught. The Education Board knows this perfectly 
well, but the obstacles in the way of improvement are great, and 


have hitherto been deemed insurmountable. The teachers, it [i 


must be said, have difficulties to contend with. For example, 
although the desire for education is very strong among the Irish 
peasantry, it is not strong enough to make them send their chil- 
dren regularly or continuously to school. We have seen that, 
while 913,198 distinct children passed through the schools in 
1867, the average daily attendance was only 321,515. The 
ifregular attendance is not only discouraging to the teachers, 
but must hamper the progress of all the children. The irregu- 
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larity is, to some extent, to be ascribed to a desire to make profit 
of the children’s labour, but it is far more due to a want of proper 
feeling about the importance of constant attendance. The amount 
of the fees has nothing to do with it, for they are small in all cases, 
and more than half the pupils—in many schools a much larger 
proportion—pay none. But, in truth, a large proportion of the 
teachers, in spite of periodical examinations and the stimulus of 
the inspection, are utterly unfit for their duties. How could it 
be otherwise? ‘To gratify the desire of the religious bodies for 
separate instruction, schools, in many districts, have been unduly 
multiplied ; they are, consequently, very small, and when only a 
small proportion of scholars in a small school pay fees, there can be 
very little for the master beyond the pittance allowed him by the 
State. Instead of the local managers providing a fund to sup- 
plement the salary, they not only are apt to send as gratuitous 
pupils children whose parents could well afford to pay, but in 
many cases they compel the teacher—whom they have the power 
of dismissing, and often, by bargain with him, at a moment’s 
notice—to provide the school requisites and keep the school-house 
in repair. The salaries paid by the Board are so small, that even 
in Ireland they do nct, except when largely supplemented, attract, 
or, at any rate, do not permanently retain, men of intelligence or 
ambition. Accordingly, the lower ranks of the teaching body 
are largely made up of men very poorly equipped for their work. 
The Board is not to be blamed for this; its duty is to make the 
best of the men who are to be had. The salaries it grants, if 
supplemented by local provision on a reasonable scale, would 
give teachers sufficiently large incomes; and, if it be to blame, 
it is for having departed from its original rule requiring 
security that such provision should be made. This rule the 
Commissioners abandoned almost at the first, finding that it pre- 
vented the establishment of schools; they were satisfied to take 
the school-fees, as affording the requisite guarantee ; and these, 
as we have said, are small, and their tendency seems to be to grow 
smaller still. The National Board, we hold, acted prudently in 
not insisting upon the rule at first; but obviously one of the most 
important questions for the present Commission of inquiry will be, 
whether the original rule, or something like it, cannot be brought 
into practice. From all we have heard of the matter, we fear 
that this is impossible, especially if mixed education is to be 
maintained. ‘Lhe school-managers will do nothing, and they 
know that by combination they can beat the Government. And 
the school-fees seems really the only source from which increased 
local contributions can come. Now, the poverty of the peasantry 
is, we believe, exaggerated in the common notions about them ; 
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but many of them are poor, and they are a penurious race—§ py 
they will not pay school-fees if they can help it; they will be § a} 
much more averse to doing so than they were thirty years ago, @ fy 
after having been so long exempt from them. Then the patron pi 
of a school is very often the priest, or the priest’s nominee ; and jee 
though we should be slow to ascribe to selfish motives the great ftp 
number of gratuitous pupils, it is certain that the priest has an 
interest in keeping up the number. ‘To give relief of any kind,’ § m 
said Whately, ‘to a poor Roman Catholic is to assist his religion, ff fer 
‘for a share of all his expenditure finds its way to the priest. Iffar, 
‘ you give him an old coat, the next money he gets will pay fora 
‘mass instead of a coat.’ The average emoluments of principal 
teachers in 1867, from all sources, was, for men, £35, for women, 
£28 10s.; but the majority of the teachers, male and female, 
are in the third class, and probably get little more than two- 
thirds of these averages. Of the money received by the teaching §, 
body, 84 per cent. came from the State, 12} per cent. from school- 
fees, and only 34 per cent. from other local contributions. 
What we have said about the schools amounts to this, that 
they are the best system of primary schools in Ireland, and infi- 
nitely better than the schools in whose place they have come, 
but that a large proportion of them fall below the standard of 
English primary schools ; that this is owing to the incompetency 
of the masters, and this, again, to the smallness of the salaries. 
The improvement, in one way or another, of the master’s position 
seems to be the only way of effecting au improvement in the fei 
teaching. And if it be impossible to augment the local contribu-§ 
tions, it will be necessary to consider whether it is possible to in- 
crease the control of the Board over the schools. There is one thing [It y 
upon which the teachers greatly insist—the insecurity of their feffe 
tenure of office ; and it is desirable, and it ought to be possible, {fo 
to require that no teacher shall be liable to dismissal without fra; 
notice, and that no teacher shall be dismissed without the pre- mi 
vious approval of the Board’s inspector.- Security of tenure goes fhe 
a long way to reconcile men to small incomes, and to the National ett 
schoolmasters it would be a great boon that they should not be fey; 
dismissed without reasonable cause. A more direct connection froy 
between the schoolmaster and the State would be so desirable— ein 
in the interest of the nation as well as in the interest of the ova 
schools—that we should be glad to see it purchased by anfen 
augmentation of the State allowances and the discontinuancehse 
of school-fees. In rural districts, the schoolmaster, a man of hab; 
education and often of ability, is an important person, second infhei 
influence only to the priest, and often the more popular man off d. 
the two. Not unfrequently he is covertly the leader of thefro 
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— parochial opposition to the priest’s authority, of which there is 
be # always a good deal, especially in the more Catholic counties. His 
0, § function of training youthful minds is also highly influential. If 
on § his good-will could be secured to the State without exciting the 
jealousy or opposition of the priest, he could render good service 
to the cause of law and order. 

But the National Board does not confine its exertions to pro- 
moting literary instruction alone. In a large proportion of the 
female schools—we believe in all the convent schools, in which 
are a fifth of all the girls, and nearly a tenth of all the children 
who are educated in National schools—there is given industrial 
training of the kinds suitable to girls; and in many schools in- 
dustrial instruction of even a more important character is given 
to boys. Of the masters who are trained in Dublin, a proportion 
ay selected to be taught navigation and land-surveying, and 
Aese, if appointed to schools where there is a demand for such 
instruction, form classes for those branches. But agriculture, 
and to a small extent gardening, are the industries upon which 
théBoard strives to fix the attention of its teachers. Agricul- 
ture is the main occupation of the Irish, and yet there is scarcely 
any civilized people by whom it is carried on in so rude a 
fashion, with so little pains or knowledge. To convince the 
peasantry that it is not an art from which the application of 
hought and science is excluded-—that, on the contrary, there is 
mo art in which the teaching of experience and the lessons of 
science are more valuable—and at the same time to bring these 
bu- lessons and that teaching to their doors, would be to them, and 
in-fto their fellow-subjects also, an almost inestimable benefit. 
ing {lt would do for Ireland what no Acts of Parliament can ever 
eit Feffect ; it would lay the only sure foundation for its prosperity. 
ble, Mo train the finest but most reckless peasantry of Europe to 
outfpractise forethought in their daily business, one in which it is 
re-minently required, to regard industry intelligently exerted as 
roes the means to comfort, to study improvement as the sure way to 
nal fetter their own condition, would be preparing a most beneficent 
t befevolution in the aspect, material and social, of their country. It 
tion frould make the peasants well fed, well clothed, contented human 
e— feings ; it would be the likeliest thing to make them law-abiding, 
thefoyal fellow-subjects. Let them only fairly learn that certain 

a0 Penefits can be enjoyed, certain evils avoided, through the proper 
incefse of certain means, and we shall soon find them giving up the 
1 ofhabit of holding their hands and blaming the Government for 
d infheir misery. The Education Board has made strenuous efforts 
n off do this for the rising generation in Ireland; it has already 
the rrought much good, and as its operations are extended, the 
NO. ©. 
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influence exercised by them must be much more than propor- 
tionally increased. Its agricultural teaching is organized on the 
same plan as its literary teaching. There are agricultural depart- 
ments in certain of the National schools; there are model agri- 
cultural schools, or school-farms, under the management of the 
Board, and others upon the same plan which are subsidised by 
the Board, but under local patronage; there is a great traiming 
establishment, in which agriculture, with the sciences connected 
with it, is systematically taught, and its operations practised on 
a pretty large scale; and, lastly, there is a system of inspection. 
The Board places in the list of agricultural schools, granting a 
pecuniary benefit to the master, any school to which is attached 
a farm of from one to three statute acres, and in which 
the teacher has actually formed an agricultural class. Of 
such schools, there were sixty-nine at the end of 1867. The 
number of the Board’s agricultural model schools, or school 
farms of the first class, at the same period, was twenty-one, and 
there were then seventeen similar schools under local manage- 
ment. The agricultural pupils receive theoretical instruction 
in farming, and at the same time work upon the school-farm. 
They are drilled in systems of cropping, the qualities of soils, 
the composition of manures, the methods of draining and of 
reclaiming land; and along with this they get, even at the 
country schools, some teaching in such subjects as chemistry and 
geology, and also in account-keeping and in land-surveying. Of 
course, the instruction of the model farms is of a much higher 
character than that given in the agricultural department of an 
ordinary school, the master of which, trained for literary teaching 
only, has gained his agricultural knowledge, the theoretical part 
probably at a district model school, the practical part by actual 
farming or observation of the practice of his neighbours. Some 
tuition in agriculture is given to pupil-teachers in the district 
model schools. In the model farms, the pupils receive a con- 
siderable amount of scientific instruction, and the size of 
the farms is sufficient for exemplifying all the ordinary 
processes of agriculture. In the training establishment at 
Glasnevin, the tuition, theoretical and practical, is still higher 
and more thorough, and is probably as good as any at the 
command of any student of farming. One of the objects of the 
establishment, of course, is to keep up the supply of agricultural 
teachers ; another is to fit deserving young men of the humbler 
ranks to act as land stewards, or as managers of large farms. 
The more promising pupils of the model farms are brought to 
complete their education at Glasnevin, receiving board and 
lodging, as well as tuition, at the expense of the Commissioners. 
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It is among the misfortunes of Ireland, that she has difficulty in 
retaining the most energetic and skilful of her children, and it 
is said that of the agricultural pupils, a large proportion become 
emigrants. Of school-gardens, the Board supports only five, of 
which one is under its own management. 

Even if it be the case that the agricultural department does 
as much in producing good citizens for the United States as in 
supplying captains of industry to Ireland, it cannot be doubted 
that the instruction it gives is doing an important service to 
the Irish people. Added to the influence of the ordinary schools, 
imperfect as many of these undoubtedly are, this makes what 
must be deemed a very ample return for the three hundred and 
odd thousands a-year which the State expends, and affords a 
striking proof of the ability of the State to interfere with advan- 
tage in the education of the people. To see to how great an 
extent the Board has got popular education in its hands, and at 
the same time, how important it is that its efforts should not be 
relaxed, let us take a hasty glance at the educational statistics 
of Ireland, as exhibited by the census of 1861. 

On the 17th of May, 1861, there were in Ireland 9,427 
primary schools, and of those 5,663 were connected with the 
National Board. The number of National schools had by 1867 
risen to 6,520. Of other schools in 1861, the Church Education 
Society, the Established Church rival of the National system, 
had 1,450; other societies and boards had 657; the Christian 
Brothers and other Roman Catholic communities not connected 
with the National system, 131; and 1,504 were private schools. 
It is probable that the extension of the National system has 
been in some measure due to gains made from the class last 
mentioned; and of the others it is known that they have 
increased very slightly since 1861. Again, the number of 
children in primary schools on the day of the census was, 
for all Ireland, 443,404, and of those 304,162 were in the 
National schools. In 1867, the average daily attendance in 
these schools was 321,515, so that, the increase of pupils 
not having quite kept pace with the increase of schools, the 
number of either was in 1867 not much short of three-fourths 
of the totals for a certain day of 1861. It is probable 
that the numbers bear scarcely a smaller proportion to the 
average totals of 1867. If we look at the numbers enrolled in 
schools, we find that, in 1861, 79°3 per cent. of all the school- 
children in Ireland were enrolled in National schools; and the 
number annually enrolled in them has increased, since 1861, 
much more rapidly than the average daily attendance. To pass 


‘Jon to another set of facts; the number of children in primary 
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schools in 1861, or, rather, on the day of the census in that year, 
was only 8:08 per cent. of the Irish population. This attendance 
cannot be considered satisfactory. Remembering that the number 
of children entered at National schools in 1867 was nearly three 
times the average daily attendance, we perceive that the small- 
ness of the percentage is due to irregular or non-continuous 
attendance. But it is clear that there remains a good deal to 
be done in spreading education among the Irish people. This 
is more plainly shown by another fact. In 1861, there were of 
the population 39 per cent. who could not read and write. 
Of the eee Catholics, 45-7 per cent. could not read and write ; 
of the Protestants, taken altogether, 13°7 per cent. Of the 
children of the school age—above five and under sixteen years— 
there were 30 per cent. who could not read and write. It is to 
the National system we must look for supplying the deficiency, if 
any, in the quantity, and still more in the quality, of the instruc- 
tion available to the Irish people. As for the Church Education 
Society, it has difficulty in maintaining the schools it has now upon 
its hands, and two-thirds of these are wretchedly inefficient. 
And as the assistance of the State is absolutely necessary, 
the State, in granting it, seems to be able to insist upon those 
conditions which the public good requires. It is plain, too, 
that upon the conditions laid down at present, it is far on the 
way to having an almost complete command of the education 
of the people. No doubt, the Roman Catholic prelates who, 
though condemning the system, permit their communion to 
make use of it, could, by furbiding the use of it, do a consider- 
able amount of harm ; but we do not think they will venture to 
do this, having no system with which to replace it; nor is it 
likely they could do so with permanent success. The opposition 
of the Anglican Church, on the other hand, has for some time 
been waxing faint ; and now that disestablishment has thrown 
the support of its clergy upon the members of that Church, it 
will reconcile itself, we should say, to accepting for its children 
the education offered by the State. This brings us to the subject 
of religious instruction, the vexed question of Irish education 
during the whole career of the National Board, as indeed it had 
been before its existence. 

The Commissioners of 1806, in a report published in 1812, 
subscribed among others by three prelates of the Irish Church 
and by the Provost of Dublin University, expressed the opinion, 
that no system of education could be carried into effectual opera- 
tion in Ireland, unless it should take as its leading principle 
that no attempt should be made ‘to influence or disturb the 
‘ peculiar religious tenets of any sect or denomination of 
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‘Christians.’ They advised the establishment under State 
control of a system which should seek the favour of the Irish 
people by explicitly avowing and acting upon this principle. 
It was such a system that the Kildare-place Society intended 
to establish. On this account, it was selected by the Government 
as the dispenser of public funds. But it made, as we have 
seen, a radical blunder, which brought upon it the condemnation 
of the Roman Catholic Church; and its attempt at combined 
education therefore proved a failure. The Commissioners of 
1824 formed the same conclusion as their predecessors; but 
they insisted with even greater earnestness upon the advantage 
of educating Protestants and Roman Catholicsin common. Th 
Kildare-place experiment had shown the difficulty of doing this ; 
but they believed it could be done, and that it was most important 
that in Ireland, where differences of creed tended to drive the 
people into two hostile camps, they should, as children, have 
mixed familiarly together, imbibing similar ideas and forming 
congenial habits. The Select Committee of 1828 were also of 
opinion that combined education was possible, and that, at any 
rate, it should be attempted by the State. This view seems, 
indeed, to have been held openly or covertly by every statesman 
of this period. It was favoured by most of the Roman Catholic 
leaders. The only opposition to it came from the Irish Protestants, 
and from the more violent of English Churchmen. That Roman 
Catholics and Protestants should be educated in the same schools, 
that this was likely greatly to promote peace and prosperity in 
Ireland, was undoubtedly the chief idea in Mr. Stanley’s mind 
when he wrote the letter upon which the National system of 
schools was founded. How far, then, has the system carried out 
this idea, and to what extent have the anticipated advantages 
been realized ? 

To promote the mixture of Roman Catholics and Protestants 
at school, the Board, in terms of its instructions, was to en- 
courage, and almost to require that Roman Catholics and 
Protestants should be combined in the management of the 
schools which it assisted. The education to be given was to be 
based upon religious teaching—much pains was taken to make 
this apparent ; but precautions were to be used almost sufficient 
to exclude the very possibility of proselytism. One day in the 
week was to be given up to the separate religious instruction in 
the school of the children, Roman Catholic and Protestant ; or 
two days—one for each of the great religious parties—-if the 
Commissioners deemed it expedient. This instruction was to 
be given by persons approved of by the parents; and these 
persons were to be encouraged to give it every day, before or 
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after the ordinary school hours. The Commissioners were to 
take no cognizance of it beyond requiring that it should be 
given, and seeing that it was given only at the proper times, 
and did not prevent four hours a-day at least being occupied 
with the ordinary school work. It was to be absolutely at the 
discretion of the religious teacher: he, it was expected, would 
usually be a clergyman of the body to which the children 
belonged. On Sunday, the children were to be required to 
attend at the places of worship frequented by their parents; and 
certificates that they had done so were weekly to be produced 
and to be registered by the schoolmaster. This was to show at 
once the Board’s freedom from religious bias, and its sense of 
the importance of religious influences. But in the combined 
education, as much religious teaching was to be included as the 
Board thought it practicable to give in common. ‘This was not 
to be left to the discretion of the schoolmaster; it was to be 
given by means of the school-books published by the Board— 
to what was put into the books the teacher was to be rigidly 
confined ; he was not to be even allowed to explain it, beyond 
showing the precise meaning. The Board was made up of 
eminent representatives of the four important religious bodies 
of Ireland; and as, from the first, it resolved to put no book 
upon its lists without the sanction of all its members, the 
religious instruction thus conveyed was thought unlikely to 
excite any suspicion. Besides, the use of the school-books was 
not to be compulsory; they were only to be recommended to the 
managers of schools, for to them was left the choice of books, 
subject to the sanction of the Commissioners. As some security 
for observance of the conditions imposed upon the schools, 
besides inspection, there was to be free ingress to all visitors, 
and in particular to the clergy of all persuasions, during the 
hours of combined instruction. 

The Commissioners immediately discovered that strictly to 
earry out their instructions was impossible. As they found 
themselves unable to enforce the attendance at public worship 
required of the children, they at once gave up this part of their 
scheme. Whether the religious instruction should be given on 
one or on two days of the week, they left to the patrons or 
managers of schools. This was scarcely a departure from their 
instructions, since they may be said to have decided the question 
through the managers, who best understood what in each case 

was expedient. Then, as clergymen and members of the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant bodies would not combine in 
establishing and conducting schools, they had to give their 
assistance to schools independently of the provision made upon 
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this point. This, however, only amounted to a recognition of 
the fact, that the highest result aimed at by their system— 
mixed education under mixed management—was not to be 
attained. It was the Protestants who declined to co-operate 
with the Roman Catholics, not the Roman Catholics with the 
Protestants. At first, the Roman Catholics accepted the new 
system heartily and with apparent unanimity ; it was only after 
some years that Archbishop M‘Hale declared himself its 
uncompromising opponent. ‘he Established Church, on the 
other hand, and a great majority of the Presbyterians, were 
furiously hostile to it—partly, it is to be feared, because it was 
established by a Liberal Government, but also on account of the 
restrictions put upon religious education—because the Bible 
could not, in the National schools, be used at any hour of the 
day, nor taught to those whose spiritual guides objected to it 
as a book for children. By-and-by, however, individuals of 
those bodies, especially of the Presbyterians, came dropping in 
with inquiries; and it was in the hope of gaining the Presby- 
terians that the Commissioners gave up aiming at combined 
management. On the demand of the Presbyterians, too, it 
was that they made another deviation from the original plan, 
and allowed the separate religious instruction to be given at any 
fixed hour of the day. This is now the rule of the National 
schools—a rule obviously less exclusive of proselytism than that 
originally adopted, but so fenced round with protective pro- 
visions as to give, in practice, no ground for complaint. But by 
far the most serious departure from the original instructions of 
the Board was that which was initiated in its compact with the 
convent schools. 

Almost at the first the Commissioners were confronted with 
a series of applications from conventual and monastic schools, 
which put to a severe test their loyalty to their scheme of reli- 
gious education. The convent schools were numerous and excel- 
lently conducted; they are now among the best schools con- 
nected with the Board. The conventual and monastic bodies 
were willing to take Government aid, to submit to Government 
inspection, to comply with all the ordinary conditions except 
two—the examination of their teachers, and the separate reli- 
gious instruction within the schools of children other than 
Roman Catholic. Of these in such schools there were very few, 
and with the sanction of the Government, including Mr. Stanley, 
the Board thought fit to take the schools upon their own terms. 
As respects religious instruction, those were, therefore, to be 
denominational schools, subject, however, during the hours of 
combined instruction, to the stringent conditions which the Board 
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had devised for the prevention of proselytism. The concession 
was of importance chiefly as a precedent; and the precedent 
was immediately and systematically followed. We soon find the 
Commissioners habitually waiving the stipulation for separate 
religious instruction in the case of all schools, except those to 
which 4 had made building grants. The property of these 
was vested in trustees for the use of the Commissioners, and the 
trustees were, by the title-deeds, bound to the observance of all 
the conditions which the Commissioners had imposed. In the 
other schools, the managers remained subject to what may be 
called the protective conditions, but were ieft sole judges of the 
religious instruction that should be given, or whether there 
should be any at all. It was not until 1840 that this distinction 
between the vested and the non-vested schools was formally recog- 
nised by the rules of the Board, but it had then been acted upon 
for several years. Archbishop Whately was of opinion that it 
did not violate the original rule ; but in this, as in another case, 
the Archbishop and his colleagues seem to have understood their 
rules in a non-natural sense. To us there appears to have been 
a most serious deviation from the scheme originally laid down ; 
and it has unquestionably been an obstacle to mixed education, 
however much it may have extended the operations of the Board. 
It was the statesmen who had been in favour of mixed education, 
not the people; and the mass of the people of all the sects pre- 
ferred the kind of school which admitted some approach to 
denominational teaching. Accordingly, the non-vested schools 
multiplied, until at the end of 1867 they numbered 4,824, while 
of vested schools there were only 1,864. The number of the 
former has been unduly increased, through the readiness of the 
Board to let each religious body have a school of its own; and 
this, through many of the schools being too small and the 
master’s ry too low, has had a very great influence in 
depressing the character of the instruction. In the vested 
schools, religious instruction is still governed by the original 
rules; while in the non-vested it is given only to children of 
one persuasion, others being, however, amply protected, and is 
usually given by the schoolmaster. In these schools, therefore, 
the schoolmaster is almost necessarily of the same persuasion as 
the patron. And in these—a great majority of the National 
schools—while there is still combined education, there is much 
less of it than the Government at first contemplated, though 
more than, perhaps, was to be looked for, in a country where 
religious partizanship runs high, in denominational schools 
fettered with however stringent a conscience clause. 

We do not take upon ourselves to blame the Commissioners 
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who had a share in bringing about this result, much as it is to 
be regretted. They were very able men, anxious to do their best 
for the education of the Irish, and they had opportunities such 
as none others have possessed of judging of what was attainable. 
There was a deplorable want of wholesome school instruction in 
Ireland, and by the methods they adopted, a sound and tolerably 

ood education has been brought to nearly every man’s door. 
That they fell short of the ideal with which they started, is a 
fact to be noted; but if they had not relaxed their rules, the 
hedge-school, with its whimsical but deleterious course of study, 
might still have been the sole academe for multitudes of the 
Irish youth. ‘Had the Government plan,’ we find Whately 
saying, ‘gone no further than Lord Stanley originally pro- 
‘ posed, I should not have considered it as furnishing education, 
‘ but only a portion of education ; and I should have been glad 
‘ to furnish even a small part of that portion, if no more could 
‘have been admitted. If there had been a scruple about teach- 
‘ ing anything beyond the alphabet, I should have been glad to 
‘have even that taught.’ This expresses the spirit in which 
the Board worked in its early years. It was the right spirit ; 
and it would be rash to say that it carried the Commissioners 
too far in concession to prevailing prejudices. Upon the subject 
of combined religious instruction, tacitly referred to in the first 
of his words above quoted, Whately, at a later time, did not 
display the practical, sensible desire to make the best of things 
which in the words that follow is disclosed. 

Into the school-books published by the National Board, pre- 
pared under the supervision of Dr. Carlile, a considerable amount 
of what may be called religious information was introduced. 
But the chief medium of the combined religious teaching was a 
volume of ‘Scripture Extracts.’ It was mostly prepared by Dr. 
Carlile. It was thought expedient to follow neither the autho- 
rised nor the Douay version, but to make a fresh translation of 
the passages selected; and our divisions of chapter and verse 
were not observed. The book was elucidated with notes, of 
which the Roman Catholic Archbishop Murray had approved, 
and which, while of a nature unobjectionable to Protestants, were 
designed, as it were, to muffle the dangerous influence which 
naked Scripture, in the opinion of the Roman Church, is apt to 
exercise upon lay readers. It contained copious extracts from 
the New Testament, but, of course, it kept clear of matters of 
controversy, and was chiefly made up of sacred history and moral 
precepts. Dr. Murray strongly recommended it to his co-reli- 
gionists; his brother prelates, excepting Archbishop M‘Hale, 
also regarded it with favour; thus it came to be generally used 
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in the schools frequented by Roman Catholics, and was exceed- 
ingly popular with the children. To the Irish Protestants, zealous 
for ‘the Bible unmutilated,’ it long formed one of the chief 
grounds of charge against the Board. By the Roman Catholics, 
however, for nearly twenty years, it was read far more diligently 
than the Scriptures are read in ordinary Protestant schools ; and, 
accordingly, we find Whately saying, in 1852, that the majority 
of Irishmen between twenty and thirty were better acquainted 
with the New Testament than the majority of Englishmen at the 
sameage. Besides the ‘Scripture Extracts,’ or ‘ Lessons,’ as they 
were afterwards called, a book of sacred poetry was compiled for 
the schools ; and ‘ Lessons on the Truth of Christianity’ and ‘ In- 
troductory Lessons on Christian Evidences,’ the work of Whately 
slightly modified, were, with Archbishop Murray’s sanction, pub- 
lished by the Board. All for a time were in pretty general use. 
The ‘Scripture Lessons’ were read in most, even, of the convent 
schools. The denunciations of Dr. M‘Hale, however, at length 
had considerable success in effecting their withdrawment from 
Roman Catholic children. And when Archbishop Cullen, in 
1852, became Primate of Ireland in place of Dr. Murray, and 
issued his fiat, that the children of his communion should not 
use the ‘ Lessons’ and the works on the Evidences, a course was 
adopted by the Commissioners which was in effect nearly equi- 
valent to excluding all the books excepted to from the schools. 
This it was that led to Archbishop Whately’s retirement from 
the National Board. It gave rise to a lively controversy in 
its day. 
In "1339, the Commissioners had provided that when the 
— of any children in a school objected to the ‘Scripture 
sessons,’ they should be used only at the time of separate 
religious instruction. In 1843, this provision was embodied in a 
rule, the terms of which unquestionably enabled a single person 
to exclude the ‘ Lessons’ from the combined instruction. What 
the Commissioners, however, seem to have intended was that, 
where objections were made, the ‘ Lessons’ should be read, not as 
part of the separate instruction—over which, in fact, they had 
no control—but as part of the combined instruction (which, as 
a rule, all children had to attend) before or after the other 
school work ; the children of objectors being allowed to be absent. 
And this, from 1839 onwards, was deemed by them compliance 
with the rule. From 1837, it should be said, it had been lawful 
to give the separate religious instruction at any fixed hour, and 
it seems to have been most commonly given about the middle of 
the day. In consequence of Dr. Cullen’s protests, the Com- 
missioners, in 1853, passed a rule in effect prescribing that the 
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‘Scripture Lessons’ and similar books should not be considered 
part of the combined instruction, and should not be used, except 
before or after the other school work; and it has followed from 
this, that now they are scarcely read by any—not even by the 
Protestant children. At the same time the Board withdrew 
its sanction from—that is, it positively excluded from its schools 
—the ‘ Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences,’ and ceased 
to publish, though it continued to sanction, the work on the 
‘Truth of Christianity.’ The combined religious instruction 
since 1853 has accordingly been exceedingly limited in amount, 
and is nearly confined to the scraps of religious knowledge put 
into the reading-books used in the schools. Combined religious 
instruction has, in fact, been found impracticable. Archbishop 
Whately considered the course taken by the Board a breach of 
faith with the public, and it was upon this ground that he 
ceased to be a Commissioner. But the combined religious 
instruction was, at the first and throughout, an experiment ; 
and if the consent of all parties was necessary for it at the first, 
the same consent was equally necessary to its continuance. 
People who had taken help from the Board in faith of this 
remaining unchanged, had not had any right to assume it never 
would be changed ; and, after all, they had the choice of with- 
drawing from the operations of the Board. That the Roman 
Catholic prelates should ever have tolerated the ‘Scripture 
Lessons’ and the other works, is much more wonderful than that 
Dr. Cullen should have objected to them. A Church which 
holds up its own authority as the only guarantee for religious 
truth, cannot consistently sanction books of ‘ Evidences;’ and 
the Scripture Lessons, according to Whately himself, were 
sapping the foundations of Catholicism in Ireland. It was on 
this account, more than any other, that Whately had for many 
years been interested in the National schools. But just in so 
far as this was to him a reason for upholding the combined 
religious instruction, it was a reason for the Roman Catholic 
Church objecting to it; and in a system which almost wastes 
ingenuity in guarding against proselytism, the religious instruc- 
tion originally given was not, we fear, in proper place. 

The present condition of the National schools as to religious 
education may now be briefly surveyed. Of combined religious 
teaching there is scarcely any. The vested schools, so called 
because the school-buildings belong to the Commissioners, are 
open at fixed times daily, and for one whole day in the week 
for the separate religious instruction of the children of every 
sect. But of a large majority of the vested schools, the patrons 
are Roman Catholic priests. The parish clergyman and the 
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Presbyterian minister keep away from schools under such 
management, and in them, therefore, the religious teaching is 
denominational, that of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
schools in which the Board’s original plan is practised are few 
in number. Then the non-vested schools, of which the buildings 
are private property, the Board giving salaries to masters and 
some other assistance, are eight-elevenths of the whole, and in 
them the religious teaching is under the patrons’ control, and is 
that of some one denomination. In a few of these, the patron 
so choosing, there is no religious instruction. The patron fixes 
the hour at which the daily religious lesson is given; only he 
must choose one not inconvenient for dissentient children. He 
must duly notify the hour; and notice, too, must be given by 
the master when the lesson is about to begin, so that those who 
wish to do so may go away. The dissentient children are not 
required, but warned to go away, and, if they stay, are taught 
along with the others. During the rest of the day, no religious 
observance, no use of books, no protrusion of denominational 
works may be allowed to convey to the children the religious 
leanings of the patron or master. The school may not even be 
opened or closed with prayer, unless the time of opening or 
closing be also the time of religious instruction. The rules for 
the protection of dissentients are very carefully devised ; on the 
whole, they are well observed—better by the Protestants than by 
the Roman Catholics, it is said; any breach of them, if it become 
known, is severely punished by the Board. The number of such 
breaches which comes to light in a year is small considering the 
extent of the Board’s operations. The masters, especially those 
who have undergone training, or who have been brought up in 
model schools, seem to act conscientiously in this matter—to be 
kept up by a sort of esprit de corps to a scrupulous discharge of 
their duty; and, indeed, it is their interest not to a the 
children of other communions than their own. It should be 
added that, besides the schools which the Roman Catholic priests 
control as patrons, or through patrons of their own persuasion, 
they can, in the Catholic counties, influence the choice of the 
master and the conduct of the instruction even when the patron 
is a Protestant landowner. The people have a strong desire for 
knowledge, and it is probable that the priest would be unable to 
keep them permanently away from any school ; his influence over 
them is not great, except when, agreeing with them, he makes 
himself their leader. But for a time, to gain a Catholic object, 
the people will hold back their children at the bidding of the 
sane and the priest is seldom slow to use the power this gives 
im of bringing a patron to his terms. 
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Seeing that in all but a fraction of the National schools, vested 
and non-vested together, the religious teaching is denominational, 
is it worth while to resist the powerful influence that seeks the 
overthrow of mixed education and the instalment of a purely 
denominational system in its place? And why does the Roman 
Catholic Church, which the existing system has so much con- 
sidered, so eagerly desire the overthrow of that system? The 
answer to the latter of these questions will help us to a correct 
decision upon the former. We will take it first. 

A letter addressed by the Roman Catholic prelates to Sir G. 
Grey, then Home Secretary, in January, 1866, puts before us 
the immediate aims of the hierarchy, with the reasons for 
pursuing them candidly avowed. Let all schools, they say, which 
in fact are not mixed schools, whether vested or non-vested, be 
recoguised as denominational, and put under clerical control. 
In them permit the fulness of distinctive religious teaching to 
permeate the daily course of study; give full liberty for the 
performance of religious exercises and the use of religious 
emblems. At present, they tell the Government, while there 
are many schools frequented by Roman Catholics only, no 
‘distinctive Catholic teaching is allowed to mingle with the 
‘secular instruction.’ ‘The practices of piety, which the Catholic 
‘Church considers of so much importance in order to implant the 
‘love of God in the hearts of youth, are during the greater part 
‘of the day interdicted ; the children are not free to mark them- 
‘selves with the Cross itself, the symbol of redemption ; and the 
‘images of our Divine Lord and of his Blessed Mother are kept 
‘under lock and key, while birds and beasts and fishes are 
‘ freely exhibited on the walls of the school-room.’ This they 
declare a great hardship, and the greater, that there is no reason 
for continuing it. Not only would a great majority of the 
existing National schools, through the admission of the denomi- 
national principle, assume a religious character, but many Catholic 
schools of nuns, monks, and others, the managers of which prefer 
freedom of teaching to State grants, would fall into the National 
system. Ofcourse, they desire that in schools exclusively Roman 
Catholic, the teachers should be Roman Catholic; the books 
treating of religious, moral, and historical matters, Catholic ; the 
inspectors Catholic, with a veto upon their appointment vested in 
the Roman Catholic bishop. ‘The choice of school-books they 
propose to leave entirely to the school-managers, the State, instead 
of grants of books, making grants of money for buying books, 
and having only a veto upon books proposed to be used. Let 
there be mixed schools, they add, where the people desire mixed 
schools—a case they regard as beyond the range of possibility— 
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or where there is a minority too small to fill a separate school ; 
and in mixed schools there should be no religious lesson until 
the end of the day, and not before every one of the minority has 
departed. To the model schools they avow an implacable hostility, 
on account of their specially godless character, and because the 
Roman Catholic children are stirred up to acts of insubordination 
against the Roman Catholic clergy and bishops. Nothing will 
satisfy the prelates but that they should be given up and replaced 
by training seminaries for Roman Catholic schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses. ‘The teachers,’ they say, ‘who are not only 
‘ destined to instruct the minds but to mould the moral nature 
‘of the youth of Ireland, themselves pass through no wholesome 
‘ discipline, are formed by no moral training that would fit them 
‘for their moral duties.’ That is, they are not moulded by 
purely Roman Catholic influences, nor by a lengthened course 
of instruction under ecclesiastical control, and this the prelates 
think they ought to be. What training there is at present is 
pervaded by the spirit of the mixed system. It tends to make 
the teachers tolerant, to neutralise their religious sympathies, 
and, by nourishing an esprit de corps, to make it difficult for the 
priests to manage them. And if the schoolmasters are thus 
affected, the spirit of sectarianism can scarcely fail to languish 
in the children taught by them. The prelates naturally regard 
the existing training as positively mischievous. It ‘taints the 
‘ river at its source. And it is because the model schools are 
thought to have a similar effect, that the prelates are so bitterly 
hostile against them. The terrors of the Church have for some 
years past been used to keep Roman Catholic children out of 
the model schools ; its influence has been exerted to keep Roman 
Catholic teachers out of the training college. In both cases the 
success has been considerable ; among teachers under training, 
and in the model schools, the Roman Catholics are very much 
below their fair proportion. 

Now, is it not plain that the Roman Catholic Church is 
aiming at the complete subversion of the existing system, and 
that with the view of fostering the separatist spirit within its 
communion? To the State it would leave scarcely anything 
to do in education, except to provide the necessary funds. The 
use of the school-books published by the Board at present gives 
a certain unity to the National system, for, though not by com- 

ulsion, they are in general use. These it proposes to give up. 
Then it is opposed to the joint inspection. Of late years it has 
been customary to place Protestant inspectors in Roman Catholic 
districts, and Roman Catholic inspectors in Protestant districts, 
which affords a guarantee not to be despised for the inspection 
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being honestly and efficiently conducted. The prelates ask for 
Roman Catholic inspectors, who would virtually be appointed 
by themselves, for the Roman Catholic schools. Then they 
demand that the model school should be given up, that the 
joint training of teachers should be given up, because by these 
means something is done to foster a liberal and tolerant spirit. 
Of the effect of conceding their demands upon the school- 
teaching, we find, in Mr. Senior’s diary, what we take to be a 
correct estimate made by Archbishop Whately in 1852. ‘The 
‘schools in the Roman districts,’ said Whately, ‘will be so 
‘many Maynooths, hotbeds of bigotry and religious animosities ; 
‘nor will the Protestant schools be much better. The great 
‘ object of the teachers in each will be controversial theology ; 
‘and secular instruction, and even moral instruction, will be 
‘neglected.’ Contemporary history furnishes us, from the 
schools of Austria and Belgium, convincing proof of the just- 
ness of this forecast. But no argument nor evidence can be 
needed to make it probable that in Ireland, in schools controlled 
by the clergy, literary instruction must languish, or be sub- 
ordinated to the purposes of the Church. And to limit the 
denominational division to the schools which at present are 
unmixed would obviously be impossible. The Roman Catholic 
children would, through clerical influence, be withdrawn from 
the Protestant schools, the Protestant children forced out of 
the Roman Catholic schools. The denominational system would 
soon be established everywhere, except in the districts in which 
one religion was in a very small minority. In such cases, may 
we not ask, without breach of charity, what security the Roman 
Catholic inspection would afford for the observance of the rules 
against proselytising ? 

There can be no need for argument to show that the objects 
which the State has hitherto, in Ireland, pursued in education 
are those which it should continue to aim at. For more than 
fifty years they have been by all sound thinkers regarded as the 
essentials of a wise State policy. What the State must desire is 
to develope and inform the intelligence, and to liberalise the 
sentiments of the Irish people. If there be a religious body 
whose chiefs regard such aims as hostile to their influence, it may 
be difficult for the State to co-operate with that body. Still, 
it is its part to go on its own way, to hold stiffly to its own 
purposes, bending from them only when it must, and, d@ fortiori, 
to give no countenance to schemes directly opposed to them. 
The State is now asked to give the clerical guides of a popula- 
tion, already the most intolerant and bigoted in Europe, a 
control over education such as they have never hitherto had, 
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and such as without its help they can never arrive at. If it 
does this, it must bid farewell to the hope of Roman Catholics 
and Protestants blending peacefully in Ireland. It will be 
untrue to itself if it doesit under any pressure. It owes nothing 
but opposition to a scheme for consolidating religious parties 
and organizing sectarian strife; a scheme which would make 
all instruction auxiliary to the purpose of tightening the re- 
laxing grasp of the clergy upon the people. While the duty 
it acknowledges is that of educating the Irish people, the 
object of the Roman Catholic prelates is to strengthen the 
Roman Catholic Church. To this object the State could at no 
period have made itself a party. But the time when religious 
endowments are being abandoned in Ireland is, least of all, the 
time for altering the educational system in order to bolster up 
Catholicism at the expense of the State. Whether the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic clergy would strengthen or weaken 
their influence may be doubted; but, without question, their 
influence would be powerfully promoted by giving up to them 
a numerous and well-appointed system of schools, liberally sup- 
ported from the public funds. If the former was refrained 
from as being unprincipled or inexpedient, how can there be a 
moment’s hesitation about refusing or resisting the latter ? 
The Roman Catholics, while helping to disendow the churches 
in Ireland, have no right to complain of the State refusing to 
give substantial aid to their own and to the rival churches 
through the schools. For ourselves, if the State had to choose 
between the demands of the Roman Catholic hierarchy and 
withdrawal from all concern with education in Ireland, we 
should seriously be disposed to recommend the latter course. 
We believe, however, that it is perfectly possible to maintain 
the National system as it is. This system is absolutely impartial 
as between religious parties; and notwithstanding its conces- 
sions to sectarian prejudice, it still, to a considerable extent, 
realizes the hopes of its founders, while also warding off or 
mitigating the evils which a purely denominational system 
must produce. That these evils are avoided, and those hopes so 
far realized, is our answer to the question, whether it is worth 
while to maintain, as against pure denominationalism, a system 
which undeniably, in the majority of cases, acquiesces in deno-' 
minational management, and provides denominational religious 
teaching only. 

There is mixed education in a multitude of schools in which 
the management or the religious teaching is denominational, 
and there is more and more of it every year. 54°6 per cent. 
of the National schools were mixed in 1863; 59°8 per cent. 
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were mixed in 1867. Ulster, containing the great majority 
of the Protestant schools, and nearly equal numbers of Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics, is the province in which the 
largest proportion of mixed schools is to be found; 83°9 per 
cent. of its National Schools were mixed in 1867. This shows 
that Protestants were attending Roman Catholic schools, and 
Roman Catholics attending Protestant schools. The Roman 
Catholics show less prejudice in this respect than the Pro- 
testants; and this explains the anxiety of the hierarchy to 
strengthen the guarantees against proselytism. Of the Pro- 
testant population in Ulster, however, one in six were in the 
National Schools ; and 88-9 per cent. of the Protestant school- 
children were mixed more or less with Roman Catholic children. 
Seeing that there are places in Ulster where there are no 
Roman Catholics, it is plain that the number of schools in 
Ulster, in which mixture to some extent is to be found, is not 
much short of the highest number possible. Taking all Ireland, 
we find that there were, in 1867, 1,039 schools taught by Pro- 
testant teachers, averaging 111°5 Protestant to 28-4 Roman 
Catholic children each ; 132 schools with both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic masters, averaging 112°3 Protestant to 100°2 
Roman Catholic children each ; while 2,649 schools taught by 
Roman Catholics had, on an average, 9°4 Protestant to 125°9 
Roman Catholic children each. Averages, of course, can only 
indicate vaguely the way in which the children were mixed in 
the schools; but the figures given above show beyond question 
that the amount of mixed education is considerable, And 88°6 
of all the Protestant children in National Schools were in 
schools frequented more or less by Roman Catholics. The 
Protestants, then, at any rate, were being taught the lesson of 
toleration which mixed education was intended to give, a lesson 
which in Ireland they need quite as much as their Roman 
Catholic neighbours; and the same lesson was being taught 
to Roman Catholics in three-fifths of all the National Schools, 
Exclusive of the institutions under the direct control of the 
Board, the mixed schools were 3,821 in number, and had 
531,838 pupils on their rolls in 1867. The unmixed schools 
numbered 2,564. Now, can mixed education be said to have 


. failed, especially when it is borne in mind that the amount of 


it year by year is on the increase? To gauge the effect it 
has had in liberalising the people is impossible ; but can it be 
doubted that the effect—however short of what is desirable— 
is worth having and worth contending for ? 
Then, is it no advantage that even the unmixed schools are 
under a code of regulations which are a constant reminder to 
NO. C. 
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young and old that, in the opinion of the State, men owe 
respect to the convictions of their neighbours, and ought not to 
let themselves be kept apart by differences of creed? In mixed 
schools the regulations make religious aggression almost impos- 
sible; in mixed and unmixed, they secure for secular instruction 
its proper place; and, while encouraging religious education, 
they do not suffer party purposes to be promoted at the public 
cost, and far less to become paramount. They may irritate fierce 
partizans, and excite them to opposition, but we cannot help 
thinking that they must be recognised by many—and by greater 
numbers as intelligence extends—as just, and as aiming at salu- 
tary objects. That the people, of all denominations—scarcely 
excepting even the Established Church—have, at any rate, no 
objection to them, is proved by the attendance in the schools. 
The Roman Catholics, four-fifths of the population of Ireland, 
number just over four-fifths of the attendances of the schools. For 
objectors, we have to look among the clergy. Of the teachers, 
a ws majority are decidedly favourable not merely to the re- 
gulations, but to mixed education. And this is among the 
happiest incidents of the National system, for in it we have the 
best of securities for the system being honestly and in spirit 
carried out. It indicates that the united training of teachers, 
and the religious impartiality of the model schools, have acted 
powerfully for good, exerting an influence which is felt through 
nearly the whole of the National Schools. The united training, 
the model schools, and the common inspection, too, it is the 
duty of the State to maintain at almost any cost. The strength- 
ening of the ties between the teacher and the State would 
strengthen the influence of the State’s religious policy ; but, if 
this be impossible, at any rate let us insist upon the system con- 
tinuing what it is. 

The Roman Catholic prelates have not overlooked the advan- 
tage to their cause to be derived from the existence of denomi- 
national schools in England. Treat Ireland, they press upon 
the Government, as you do England and Scotland—what is good 
and just in the one case must be just and good in the other. 
They do not ask that the financial part of the English system 
should be transferred to Jreland—that, they say, would cut off 
from the majority of the Irish people the supply of education 
altogether. The Irish people cannot pay as people do in Eng- 
land, but they wish for denominational schools quite as much, 
and should not (say the prelates) be refused them merely on 
account of their poverty. The difference in respect of finance, 
however, marks a radical difference in the relations of the 
Goyernment to the schools of Great Britain and those of Ireland. 
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The Irish schools are national, and derive their chief support 
from the State, only a sixth of it being obtained from local 
sources. The English schools are voluntary schools, aided by 
the State, and three-fifths of their income comes from local 
contributions. The State is unable, not unwilling, to treat the 
English schools as it is able to treat the Irish. How the educa- 
tional problem will be solved in England we do not undertake 
to say; but when the denominational system is replaced, or 
supplemented, by National Schools, the arrangements for reli- 

ious teaching in these will assuredly not be upon the present 
footing. And the solution of the education question, which has 
already been attempted in the case of Scotland, must soon be 
attempted in England also. Let the Irish—we ought to say, 
the Irish Roman Catholic prelates—wait, then. It may be 
thought expedient to ‘level up’ the English schools to the 
platform of the best Irish schools, rather than to make the latter 
decline towards the level of pure denominationalism. But, in 
truth, the English system is not what the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy want, and is not essentially different from what they have 
already. The restrictions upon religious teaching in the Irish 
non-vested schools, and practically in most of the vested schools, 
are only an elaborate and carefully-framed conscience clause, 
adapted to the circumstances of a country in which a large 
proportion of the people are Roman Catholics, and in which 
party feeling runs high, and not at all too strict, as the prelates 
themselves assure us; and the English schools are subject to a 
conscience clause identical in principle with the former. The 
prelates desire denominational schools fettered with no con- 
science clause. They ask the State to give the clergy over 
National Schools in Ireland a completeness of control which 
it has resolutely refused to the managers of semi-voluntary 
schools in England. If the State did this, should we not 
soon hear from certain quarters a cry of Justice to England— 
a demand, which ought not to be yielded to, and yet could 
not with consistency be refused, that the same completeness of 
control should be given to the managers of our Government- 
aided schools? But both in England and in Ireland, we 
hope and believe, the State will hold fast to the sound prin- 
ciple to which already in either case it stands committed—that 
every Government or Government-aided school must be open 
to the child of every citizen, and be so conducted that no child 
shall have forced upon it religious instruction of which its 
parents disapprove. Itremains to be said, that common training 
schools for teachers of all denominations and common inspection 
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England. The existing arrangements are exceedingly costly, 
and are absolutely without justification. 

We have seen it maintained with much ability, that since 
England has a system of denominational schools, and France 
and Prussia each a system of denominational schools, resorted 
to in the case of these two countries after a sufficient trial of the 
mixed system ; @ fortiori, the same system should be conceded 
to the people of Ireland, in comparison with whom Prussians, 
French, and English are civilised, reasonable, and tolerant 
nations. We have shown that schools upon the English pattern 
would not content the Roman Catholic prelates, and that between 
those and the majority of the Irish schools there is no essential 
difference, but only the difference of machinery necessary to 
secure the same end in either case. But, apart from this, 
the inference is over-hasty ; when the facts in the cases 
compared are looked into, the correct inference seems to be 
quite the other way. The school system of Ireland must 
be settled—in point of fact, the existing system was estab- 
lished—upon a careful survey of the social condition of the 
country ; and in no country of which we have knowledge 
is it so important that the school-training should be a 
liberalising, blending, unifying influence. Religious divisions 
are the bane of Ireland. It is the duty of the State to try 
to mitigate, not to aggravate them. By the establishment 
of denominational schools, they would be, we think, terribly 
aggravated. Mixed education, on the other hand, though sub- 
sisting only to a limited amount, has already wrought much 
good. And we are enjoying only the first fruits of it. If 
persevered in, still more if extended—and it has been steadily 
extending—there is scarcely any limit to the social benefit it 
may confer. It is almost the only agency, too, which in Ireland 
tends to soften the asperity of religious opinion, to break down 
the social barriers erected between sect and sect. In the other 
countries named, there are numerous influences at work counter- 
acting the separative tendency of religious difference; and in 
none of them could Roman Catholics and Protestants be 
described, as the Roman Catholics and Protestants of Ireland 
have, without much exaggeration, been described, as constituting 
‘two nations.’ So far concerning the comparative importance 
of maintaining mixed education in Ireland and in countries 
like England, or Prussia, or France. Is it, then, possible to 
maintain in Ireland a system from which France and Prussia 
have receded? Our answer is, that in both these countries 
the Government could, without difficulty, have resisted the 
desire for denominational schools. But in 1850 it suited the 
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President of the French Republic to conciliate the Church of 
Rome, and, to win its favour, he abandoned the mixed 
system. In Prussia, again, the school and the Church are so 
closely connected in State policy—being expected between them 
to form for the State citizens contented with their position in 
life—that the mixed system was really less convenient than 
the other for carrying out the part assigned by the State to 
religion in the school. The desire of the Roman hierarchy for 
separate schools, therefore, met with no strenuous opposition. 
In both France and Prussia, be it observed, State policy affords 
endowments for the clergy to Roman Catholics and Protestants 
alike. In the towns of both countries the influences of the age, 
after all, are too strong for school and Church together; after 
these have done their utmost, sectarian intolerance is not the 
fault of the French or Prussian city youth. Turning now to 
Ireland, what should make us assume that the Government 
cannot retain the system there established? At present, the 
people of all denominations are contentedly using the schools. 
It may be doubted whether the majority of the Roman Catholic 
clergy regard them with real dissatisfaction. It is Cardinal 
Cullen and the Ultramontane party with whom the State has to 
deal, and it should not be too hastily concluded that the useful- 
ness of the schools is at theirmercy. They can do them, if they 
think fit, much injury. And they will persevere in pressing for 
the denominational system. But we do not think they dare go 
to extremities. The Roman Catholics of Ireland have a great 
desire for education; and the hierarchy would be putting their 
obedience to a test that might prove too severe, in debarring 
them from the National Schools while they have nothing to offer 
in their stead. At any rate, it is for the State to meet the Ultra- 
montane demand with a firm refusal. Let it show that its resolve 
is taken—not to swerve from a policy which it believes to be 
beneficial, nay essential, for Ireland; that the same instinct of 
self-preservation which is actuating the Roman Catholic Church 
inspires it with an invincible repugnance to a system the ten- 
dency of which must be to add to the difficulty of governing a 
country which already is almost the despair of statesmanship. 
That the designs of the Ultramontane prelates of Ireland are 
hostile to good government, destructive of the true interest of: 
all sections of the Irish people, is the gist of our objection to 
hauding over to those prelates the control of primary education. 
Before closing, let us declare that the same considerations 
demand, even more imperatively, that the State should not 
assist them to gain control over the higher education of their 
people. With regret and alarm we recall the fact that such 
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assistance was proposed to be given to them by a British Govern- 
ment, of which Mr. Gladstone was the ruling spirit. Happily, 
the proposal failed of success ; a subsequent, and more direct 
attempt, made by Lord Mayo, was also frustrated ; and we are 
fain to hope that Mr. Gladstone has now arrived at a truer per- 
ception of the way in which justice is to be done to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. By all means let the University of Dublin 
be nationalized. But statesmen who scheme to secure for secta- 
rian colleges the benefit of State recognition do not understand 
their epoch. And the British statesman, who treats with Ultra- 
montanism, hoping to gain for the State its friendship, by 
gratifying its desires, misunderstands Ultramontanism, and 
makes surrender of the interests of society which have been 
~ committed to his charge. We cannot be accused of any defi- 
ciency of just, charitable, and even generous feelings towards 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. But we must draw a broad 
distinction between the general body of Roman Catholics and 
the Ultramontane party, which is uppermost in Ireland—a dis- 
tinction that must be made in the interest of the former, as 
well as in the interest of the rest of the community. Ultra- 
montanism is at war with civilization. What is there that is 
valuable in modern society against which it has not launched its 
anathema? It puts the noblest works of literature into the 
index ; it puts its ban upon grand and generous ideas that 
inspire noble lives ; it denounces as unchristian, and born of the 
devil, whatever is hostile to its purposes. Not content with 
dictating in religious belief, it aims at subjugating all the 
thoughts and all the actions of mankind to the authority of the 
Church. It sees safety for the Church only in the complete 
predominance of the priest over the layman, and sees no hope of 
obtaining this predominance, except in cutting off the laity of 
its communion from the play of all external influences. The 
liberal laymen in the Roman Catholic ranks it silences; that the 
stock of liberal laymen may cease, it is intent upon getting the 
higher education of Roman Catholic youth into its hands. If it 
can, of itself, succeed in this, we must regret, but cannot com- 
plain ; but, assuredly, this is not a purpose in which the State 
should aid it; nor will the people of Great Britain permit its 
statesmen to commit the Government to so infatuated a course. 
The State’s interest is that the liberal Roman Catholic laymen 
should go on growing in numbers; that there should be amon 

Roman Catholics an educated class liberal enough and influential 
enough to mediate between the Church and civilization. By 
recognising in any form the Catholic University, it would be 
arming the hierarchy, both against itself and against the laity, 
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of their own communion. Need we say how idle it is to hope 
that Ultramontanism can be tamed by concessions? Conces- 
sions will only make it stronger for future warfare, and it will 
continue to make war upon whatever it cannot subject to its 
will. Let the State make haste to “level down” in education 
as well as in religion. That done, it will have done all that 
justice requires from it; all that sound policy permits. The 
Roman Catholics of Ireland are entitled to demand that the era 
of privilege should cease, but not—either in education or in 
religion—that an era of universal endowment should begin. 


Art. IL. —Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb 
Robinson, Barrister-at-Law, F.S.A. Selected and Edited by 
Tuomas SapierR, Ph.D. Three volumes. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 


Rypat Movunt, from whose pleasant garden the eye travels down 
the valley of the rushing Rotha to 


‘ Winding Winandermere, the river-lake,’ 


seems again, as we look through these volumes, to rejoice in the 
stately presence and converse, simple, yet eloquent, of the 
mighty poet who died there in 1850, and who rests in the 
churchyard of Grassmere. Virgilium tantum vidi. Itisa happy 
remembrance, in these times of plutocracy and profusion; and 
surely not altogether vain was the protest made by Wordsworth, 
alike in his life and in his writings, against the downward ten- 
dencies of the time. He recalled men to that intercourse with 
Nature which was a forgotten delight. He reminded them of 
that presence deeply interfused, 


‘ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.’ 


He denounced, in imperishable words, the idolatry of gold, 
which is the most painful feature of modern society ; he prac- 
tised, from his very youth, the ‘ plain living and high thinking’ 
which are necessary to a manly life. Mr. Crabb Robinson’s 
copious diary abounds in vivid pictures of the many famous men 
with whom he was intimate; but although Goéthe and Cole- 
ridge were among them, the most prominent figure on the wide 
canvas is unquestionably William Wordsworth. 
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It was well known in literary circles that Mr. Robinson haa 
recorded his reminiscences, and high expectations were formed 
of the interest they would excite. These expectations will not 
be disappointed. At the same time, readers will find many 
anecdotes not new to them; for Mr. Robinson was an unrivalled 
talker, and his stories of the men he knew have naturally 
saci beyond the immediate circle of his personal friends. 
ere anecdote, however, is by no means the staple of this work. 
When a man has lived nearly ninety-two years, and devoted 
his whole leisure to intercourse with illustrious men, it is easy 
to see that his recollections must be unique in value. There is 
no work in any language comparable to this for its special kind 
of interest. 
The long life of the diarist naturally falls into three periods: 
the first, of thirty-eight years, while he was yet without a pro- 
fession ; the second, of fifteen years, during which he practised 
at the bar, and acquired an income which his simple wants 
rendered adequate ; the last, a little longer than the first, which 
he devoted wholly to the social intercourse which was his great 
pleasure. Between two long spaces of leisure, in youth and in 
age, came this brief period of work (and not very hard work), 
whereby he raised his small independent income to £500 a 
year. There was never a nobler instance of the grandeur of 
unambition. The world, of course, would not move very fast, if 
it were populated by men like Crabb Robinson. Indeed, had 
there not been plenty of men of an opposite type, irrestrainable 
litigants, how could he have acquired an independence with 
fifteen years’ work at the bar ? 

Before attempting to give any account of Robinson’s remi- 
‘niscences, let us tabulate a few opinions of the man himeelf. 
First: his own, ‘I have through life had animal spirits in a 
high degree.’ Animal spirits, as we style the result of combining 
excellent health with a quiet mind, were Robinson’s best endow- 
ment. The phrase is a vile misnomer. Any man who 
keeps horses or dogs will be quite aware that animals suffer 
terribly from melancholy. What, however, Robinson meant by 
‘ animal spirits’—what indeed is the commonly accepted signi- 
fication of that phrase—is the fortunate endowment of men who 
possess a strong digestion and no ambition or anxiety. Shelley 
wrote— 


‘ We look before and after, 
_ And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.’ 
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He who knows the meaning of this marvellous stanza can by no 
possibility enjoy ‘animal spirits.’ It may, perhaps, be admitted 
that Crabb Robinson had the animal spirits of a singularly 
happy and unreflecting dog. Professor Wilson once said that 
‘the whole duty of dog was to love man, and to keep his com- 
mandments’—a saying by no means irreverent. Crabb Robin- 
son’s tendency was to behave in faithful canine fashion to men 
of genius. 
Wordsworth has recorded his opinion of his friend in ‘The 
Excursion :— 
‘ A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 

And confident to-morrows ; with a face 

Not worldly-minded, for it bears too much 

Of Nature’s impress-—gaiety and health, 

Freedom and hope ; but keen withal, and shrewd. 

His gestures note! and hark, his tones of voice 

Are all vivacious as his mien and looks.’ 


Rogers, on the other hand, gives him the doubtful benefit of 
a slightly splenetic epigram. Thus did he address the early 
arrivals at a breakfast party: ‘ Oh, if there is any one here 
‘ who wishes to say anything, he had better say it at once, for 
‘Crabb Robinson is coming.’ But, when one considers the 
circumstances, the two characteristics are reconcileable. Robin- 
son at a breakfast party of Rogers’s could outshine most of the 
people at the table; but when conversing with Wordsworth 
at Rydal, or Goéthe at Weimar, he naturally became a patient 
and suggestive listener. He was notably a receptive man—a 
man who took his intellectual colour from his company ; and it 
was a necessary consequence that men of widely differing 
idiosyncrasies enjoyed his company, and assigned different rea- 
sons for that enjoyment. 

Crabb Robinson was born at Bury St. Edmunds in 1775. 
He was twenty-seven years younger than Goéthe, eight years 
younger than the first Napoleon, five years younger than 
Wordsworth, three years younger than Savage Landor and 
Lyndhurst, and thirteen years older than Byron. He was 
twenty-five when Macaulay was born, and thirty-five when 
Tennyson entered the world. He belonged, it will be seen, to 
a past generation, yet was he alive in Russell-square, and 
hospitably entertaining his friends, a couple of years ago. 
When a man lives so happily to such an age, one feels disposed 
to investigate the reason of it. There is no mystery about it 
in Crabb Robinson’s case. He was a man devoid of restless- 


ess. He did not pine for the unattainable. He never, so far 
; his diary supplies information, even fell in love. He lived 
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the easiest of lives, gratifying his own special likings, which 
were pure and generous. ‘This is the sort of man you would 
expect to conquer time, and far outdo the allotted threescore 
and ten years. But, when you come to compare him with one 
or two of his contemporaries, your grasp of any principle of 
longevity entirely fails. One can understand Goéthe and 
Wordsworth passing their sixteenth lustrum. Goéthe carefully 
cultivated an Olympian serenity and indifference. ‘He had 
‘ never an affliction which he did not turn into a poem.’ After 
the battle of Jena, when the Emperor Napoleon entered 
Weimar, Goéthe could write thus to a friend: ‘1 have passed 
‘the evil days without much annoyance..... At the most 
‘exciting moments, when it was necessary to think of every- 
‘ thing, I had but one fear, the most cruel of all, that of losin 
‘my papers; and I have since sent rapidly to the printer al 
‘that I had ready.’ We by no means blame the great poet 
for this calm selfishness; he thought any writing of his much 
more important than the fate of his kind friends, Charles 
Augustus and Louise, the Duke and Duchess of Weimar. And, 
from a certain point of view, his egotism was justifiable. Words- 
worth’s serenity was of a different order: it was based on his 
intense love and intimate communion with nature. But how 
are we to account for the fact, that Lyndhurst and Landor lived 
a decade, or nearly so, beyond the period allotted to Words- 
worth and Goéthe? Lyndhurst’s was the life of a successful 
lawyer and politician—always in hot water to the very end of 
his life; and as to Landor, he realised his second prenomen. 
He was the most savage and pugnacious of poets. Robinson 
describes him as a leonine man; and there was much of the 
lion in his temperament. Mr. Charles Dickens has attempted 
to depict him in ‘ Bleak House’ as Mr. Boythorn. That novel 
is notable as containing two portraits of well-known poets, Boy- 
thorn and Skimpole; and both are, in our judgment, failures, 
because Mr. Dickens, though full of humour, though capable 
of pathos, though the unrivalled master of caricature, has not 
the slightest conception of poetry. How, therefore, could he 
portray Leigh Hunt or Savage Landor ? 

Crabb Robinson came of an orthodox Dissenting family of 
Bury St. Edmunds. He did not aspire to genealogical dis- 
tinction, or attempt to prove his connexion with the famous 
‘Jack Robinson,’ whose name the proverb gives as rapidly pro- 
nounceable. ‘Among the Robinsons,’ he writes, ‘I cannot find 
‘a single individual who appears to have acquired any distinc- 
‘ tion; and among the Crabbs, only a remote probability of an 
‘ affinity to a single individual of the name who has ever been 
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ich} ‘ heard of—and that is the poet.’ They were good, honest 
uld{ country folk, these Suffolk Robinsons, living by trade, and 
ore} moderately prosperous. They were tanners apparently—an 
one} excellent occupation in days when there was oak bark in the 
of} tan-pit, and when it could be veritably averred that there was 
und} ‘nothing like leather.’ Crabb Robinson, though he got the 
illy } chief part of his education at a German University, and though 
had} he intimately associated with men like Wordsworth and Cole- 
fter} ridge, Churchmen of the first force, was through life a Unitarian. 
red | But he was always a moderate and tolerant man. ‘Softened by 
sed | ‘ his genial spirit, and animated by his cheerful flow of kindly 
nost | ‘and interesting talk, Tories and Liberals, High Churchmen 
ory] ‘ and Dissenters, found themselves side by side at his hospitable 
ing} ‘ board, without suspecting that they were enemies, and learned 
| a ‘there, if they had never learned it before, how much deeper 
poet} ‘and stronger is the common human heart, which binds us all 
uch}‘in one, than those intellectual differences which are the 
les} ‘ witness of our weakness and fallibility, and sometimes the 
ind} ‘expression of our obstinacy and self-will.’ There was no 
rds-|Tancour in his disposition, while he had a sincere love for 
his} freedom of opinion. The interest which he took in the Dissenters’ 
how] Chapels Act, 7 and 8 Vict., ch. 45, was very characteristic of the 
ivedj man. The Nonconformists of England discovered, by virtue of 
rds-] several legal decisions, that the title to their chapels and burial- 
ssful] grounds was bad, by reason of their holding opinions pronounced 
d of] by the law heretical ; and the Unitarians were especial sufferers, 
men.\ because the Toleration Act definitively mentioned the doctrine 
nson|of the Trinity. The Act passed in 1844 was distinctly designed 
-the}to relieve the Unitarians from their disabilities; and Crabb 
pted Rebinson took an immense amount of trouble to secure its 
iovelfsuccess. He called on the Bishop of Norwich, who declined 
Boy-|to assist a Bill which would favour Unitarianism. Hereto 
ures,| Robinson replied: ‘I should have a very bad opinion of any 
yable|‘ bishop who did.. . . . To be relieved from persecution 
; not|‘is a great blessing, but assuredly not a favour.’ This straight- 
d he|forward statement induced the bishop both to speak and vote 
for the Bill. Again, Robinson wrote strenuously on the subject 
ly ofjto Wordsworth, and seems to have half converted that most 
dis-fconservative of Churchmen and poets. Robinson threw him- 
mous {Self heart and soul into this movement, less from ardour in the 
pro- Unitarian cause, than in consequence of his dislike to every 
find|species of oppression. 
tine-}| Crabb Robinson’s friends designed him for an attorney, and 
yf anjhe was accordingly articled to a Mr. Francis, of Colchester. He 
been}records having heard Erskine at the assize, and John Wesley at 
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‘the great round meeting-house.’ Wesley stood in a wide pulpit, 
and on each side of him stood a minister, and the two held him 
up, having their hands under his arm-pits. Wesley must have 
been then eighty-seven, so that we cannot wonder at his needing 
such support, or that his voice was scarcely audible. In or about 
1795, Robinson appears to have visited Norwich, where he made 
the acquaintance of the well-known Taylor family, and knew 
something of Mrs. Opie. Soon after he became intimate with 
Capel Lofft, that amiable sonneteer and patron of literary men 
who is remembered for his appreciation of Kirke White, an 
who made Charles Lamb terribly angry by writing for th 
same periodical as himself, and of course using the same initials 
Poor Elia asked some legal friend whether he could not put 
stop to this, but was assured that there was no law to deprive 
foolish man of his initials because they happened to be those o 
a wiser man than himself. At the age of twenty-one, Robinso 
went to London, to enter an attorney’s office, and thus qualifi 
himself for practice. It was much against the grain. The yea 
1797 is recorded in his diary as ‘the servile year.’ He passe 
it in an attorney’s office, and appears to have been singular! 
unhappy in consequence. However, 1798 brought bette 
fortune. ‘On the first of January in this year,’ he writes, ‘ 
‘ received the news of the death of my uncle Robinson.’ = Thi 
useful uncle left him a hundred a-year. Hereupon he gave u 
his legal apprenticeship, and devoted himself to literary laziness 
He made the acquaintance of Holcroft, of Gilbert Wakefield, of 
George Dyer, of William Hazlitt. This last gave his mind 4 
definite turn, introducing him to the poems of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, which, at the end of the eighteenth century, mus 
have been absolute revelations. Imagine Shakespeare forgotten 
Pope the great writer of the past, Hayley the popular poet, and 
then consider what a ballad of Wordsworth’s must have seemed 
to a youth of twenty-four. 
In 1800, Crabb Robinson, having made a German acquaintj 
ance, was induced to visit Germany. Frankfort was his first 
place of residence. Thence he made a pedestrian tour, picking 
up acquaintances as he travelled : his capacity for the formation 
of friendships was a special endowment. He made his way td 
Weimar, then the centre of European literature. He saw 
Wieland, Goéthe, Herder, Schiller, Kotzebue. Goéthe was 
then about fifty-two, and appears to have been rather bored 
than otherwise by the visit of an inquisitive Englishman jus 
out of his boyhood; but in later years Robinson’s sincere iva 
of greatness conquered the iilustrious poet, and they becamd 
intimate friends. After travelling through various parts o 
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lpit,| Germany, he decided to study at the University of Jena, and 
him) matriculated in October, 1802. His object in doing this is not 
have| clearly explained; but as he quotes Mr. Martineau’s saying, 
ding} ‘ This is the age of metaphysical curiosity without metaphysical 
bout ‘ talent,’ it seems probabie that he hoped to make some attain- 
made ment in the science of mind. The result was in no respect 
knew satisfactory, as may well be supposed. A brilliant and success- 
with} ful Cambridge tutor once informed us that he thought about 
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one man in a thousand could read high mathematics, and meta- 
physical capacity is rarer still. The psychology of Jena Uni- 
versity in Crabb Robinson’s days may be estimated from the 
fact, that everybody believed in mesmerism. 

Our student remained several years in Germany, making 
acquaintances with unparalleled facility. He knew Voss, Wolff 
(the assailant of Homer), Schelling, Jacobi, Paulus. He was 
drawn into the charmed circle which surrounded Madame de 
Staél. And here it is noticeable that he was wholly unable to 
make this brilliant, restless, rhetorical French lady understand 
the greatness of Géethe. ‘I read to her,’ he says, ‘some half- 
‘dozen of Géethe’s most subtle and exquisite epigrams ; that, 
‘ for instance, in which, after lamenting that his mistress having 


4 jilted him, and the Muses done the same, he, because he could 


‘not write, peered about for a halter or a knife. “ But thou 
‘camest,” he concludes, “to save me, Ennui! Hail, Mother of 
‘the Muses!”’ The De Staél could see nothing in epigrams 
of this kind. It is quite natural and intelligible: a rhetorician 
can never understand a poet. Wordsworth once remarked in 
our hearing that he would subject a professed judge of poetry to 
a double test—whether he appreciated Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets’ 
and Macaulay’s ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome.’ If he thoroughly 


4 loved the former, and thoroughly scorned the latter, the poet of 


Rydal believed in him. 
In 1805, Robinson returned to England. His direct scholastic 


jstudies at Jena seem to have been of little use to him, but he 


made a host of valuable acquaintances among the great men of 
Germany. This was his forte. No sooner did he reach London 
than he managed to become acquainted with Mrs. Barbauld. 
And here we meet an anecdote worth narration. Years later, 
when Robinson knew Wordsworth, he repeated to him a few 
lines by Mrs. Barbauld, which run thus :— 


‘ Life ! we've been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather : 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear : 
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Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time ; 

Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good-morning.’ 


Wordsworth said, in half-soliloquy, ‘I am not in the habit of 
‘ grudging people their good things, but I wish I had written 
‘ those lines.’ And, indeed, they are so Wordsworthian that 
Wordsworth ought to have written them. 

In 1806, Robinson became acquainted, through Mrs. Clarkson, 
with Charles and Mary Lamb. In January of the following 
year, Walter, of the Times, offered him the position of cor- 
respondent at Altona, which he accepted. His career at this 
time has no particular interest. When he returned to London, 
he seems for awhile to have done the foreign sub-editorship of 
the Times. It was at this time—in March, 1808—that he first 
knew Wordsworth, to whom he was introduced by Charles 
Lamb. In the summer of this same year the Times sent him 
to Corunna, where he remained till the French entered the 
town. A month or two after his return, Mr. Walter found that 
he could do without him, and his connexion with the Times 
terminated. This brief connexion‘furnishes us with a couple 
of vivid and vigorous portraits—one of the great journal’s chief 
counsellor, the other of its most brilliant leader writer. The 
former, strange though it may seem, was Combe, the erratic 
doggrel writer, who produced the foolish ‘ Travels of Dr. Syntax.’ 
He is described as a remarkably fine old gentleman—tall, with 
a stately figure and a handsome face. He was Walter’s chief 
adviser. He lived, by compulsion, in the King’s Bench, visiting 
Printing-house-square by virtue of a day rule; and it is said 
that Walter offered to liberate him, by paying his debts, but 
that he declined, not acknowledging that the claims upon him 


were just. Combe was a romancer according to Crabb Robin- 
son, and a kleptomaniac according to other authorities ; and he 
was certainly a very dull fellow, if one judges him by his 
writings. Still, he probably had some sort of judgment in 
journalism which made him useful to Walter. 

‘The writer of the great leaders,’ says Robinson, ‘the 
‘flash articles which made a noise, was Peter Fraser, then a 


‘Fellow of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, afterwards rector of f 


‘Kegworth, in Leicestershire. He used to sit in Walter’s 


‘parlour, and write his articles after dinner. He was never | 
‘made known as editor or writer, and would probably have |, 


‘thought it a degradation.’ What a picture have we here, 


after the manner of Thackeray! ‘Syntax’ Combe, resident in | 


the King’s Bench, coming daily to Printing-house-square, to 
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dine and advise ; Fraser, parson and polemic, coming also to 
dine, and to write ‘ flash articles,’ which he deemed it degrading 
to acknowledge! Without question, the founders of great 
journals are eccentric and erratic individuals. 
In 1810, Crabb Robinson became intimate with Godwin, 
politician and bookseller, and made acquaintance at his house 
with Curran, the famous Irish orator. He also found out Blake, 
whom he characterizes as an ‘insane poet, painter, and 
engraver.’ That word insane is vague and dubious, and the 
judgment of mankind upon Blake is not wholly in favour of his 
madness. He wrote songs equal to Shakespeare’s, but he also 
wrote an immensity of unintelligible nonsense; he designed, 
and painted, and engraved with a power such as the world seldom 
sees. He was avery simple and sincere man, and would have 
been written down mad by a jury of stockbrokers; and he has 
had the posthumous misfortune of being eulogized in the finest 
and most alliterative of language by Mr. Swinburne. But he 
was a man whose character and career make one doubt whether 
it was he who was mad, or whether the madness was on the side 
. fof the majority that adjudged him mad, Robinson first met 
mes) Coleridge in this same year; and we gain from the record of 
uple }his conversation full proof that Coleridge was the most suggestive 
hieflmnan of his century. The essence of Wordsworth’s poetical 
The being was the transfusion into him of Coleridge’s life-blood ; 
;jand when, in 1820, their intercourse ceased, there was also a 
tax. Jcessation of Wordsworth’s vigour of movement. Coleridge’s 
with | Christabel’ was the inspiring power of Sir Walter Scott’s 
chief metrical romances, of Byron’s ‘ Giaour,’ and similar poems ; and 
t1Ng |the latter poet never understood what poetry meant till Shelley 
said dosed him with Wordsworth,’ to the immense advantage of the 
but lthird canto of ‘Childe Harold.’ Robinson’s reminiscences of 
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aay oleridge’s converse are so interesting that we wish they were 
more copious. 
id he 


Another acquaintance made this year by our diarist was 
axman, the famous sculptor. This was a period of lectures. 
laxman was lecturing on his art; Coleridge and Hazlitt were 
ecturing on things in general. The difference between these 
wo public instructors was curious. Hazlitt was too well pre- 
ared, having written a lecture which was far too long to be 
ead in the allotted time. Coleridge, on the other hand, was 
nprepared altogether; he entered his rostrum, and talked; 
ometimes his audience had a desultory dissertation about 
othing particular, and sometimes a golden oration on the 
opic chosen for discourse. A minor personage, whom Robinson 
ncountered at this time, was Wolcott, known as ‘ Peter Pindar.’ 
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He was blind, and a brandy-drinker, and distinguished himself 
by this epigram :— 
‘ Say, would you long the shafts of death defy, 
Pray keep your inside wet, your outside dry.’ 


Anecdote begins more freely to embellish the pages of the 
diary at this period. Here are a couple of consecutive stories, 
He Southampton, in the lobby of the Lords, said to the Bishop 
of Llandaff: ‘How am I to bring up my son so that he may 
get on in the world?’ ‘I know but one way,’ replied the 
bishop; ‘give him parts and poverty.’ ‘Well,’ said Lord 
Southampton, ‘if God has given him parts, I will manage as to 
the poverty.” The next is a story told by Horne Tooke of 
Bolingbroke’s dining with Bishop Burnet. It was a superb 
affair, and Bolingbroke sneeringly asked if the apostles had 
fared so well. ‘No,’ replied the prelate, ‘ it is always the same; 
‘inventors and speculators are ruined, and others reap the 
‘gain.’ A little farther we get the well-known story of poor 
Hartley Coleridge’s metaphysical difficulties when he was but 
five years old. Picture Harticy—Shadow Hartley—Echo 
Hartley—Catch-me-fast Hartley ; all these manifestations of 
himself seemed different to the baby psychologist. Even at 
that age he had come to reflect on what Kant calls the great 
and inexplicable mystery, that man should be both his own 


subject and object, and these should yet be one. Of course 
Kant’s difficulty (excusable in a child) arose from his confusing 
the mere accidental matter with which man is encompass 
with the essential entity. Never was poet more singularl 
prophetic than when Wordsworth wrote of Hartley Colerid 
at six years of age :— 


‘O thou whose fancies from afar are brought, 
Who of thy words dost make a mock apparel, 
And fittest to unutterable thought 
The breeze-like motion, and the self-born carol ! 
Thou fairy voyager, that dost float 
In such clear water that thy boat 
May rather seem 
To brood on air than on an earthly stream, 
Suspended in a stream as clear as sky, 
Where earth and heaven do make one imagery. 
Blessed vision! happy child ! 
Thou art so exquisitely wild, 
I think of thee with many fears, 
For what may be thy lot in future years.’ 


Only too truly were those fears realized. The young meta 
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hysician and poet was of a fibre too fine for this world’s work. 
e lived, however, to parody the great writer who prophesied 
for him disaster. How runs the rhyme P— 


‘ He lived amid the untrodden ways 
To Rydal Lake that lead ; 
A bard whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to read. 


‘ Behind a cloud his mystic sense, 
Deep hidden, who can spy ? 
Bright as the night, when not a star 
Is shining in the sky. 


‘Unread his works—his “ Milk-white Doe” 
With dust is dark and dim ; 
’Tis still on Longman’s shelves—and oh, 
The difference to him!’ 


It is absolutely requisite, in dealing with a book of this kind, 
to pick up an anecdote or two as one passes along. It is like 
walking through a country lane in the summer; if you don’t 
pluck the delicious blooms of honeysuckle, you will never come 
back for them. Clarkson was talking to Bishop Bathurst, of 
Norwich, who said that a clergyman had complained to him 
that a Mr. Dewhurst had opened a meeting in his parish, and 
was preaching against him. ‘I wrote him word,’ said the 
bishop, ‘ that he must wore against Mr. Dewhurst.’ Admi- 
rable episcopal advice! Again, Fraser, the famous leader 
writer, told a story of a smart little fellow in a stage-coach, who 
talked philosophy, had read Voltaire, and was not ashamed to 
confess that he was a materialist, Hereupon his opposite neigh- 
bour, an elderly individual, indignantly exclaimed that this was 
too bad. ‘You call yourself a materialist, he said, ‘when I 
know you are a dancing-master.’ Fraser laughed heartily, as 
may be imagined, but the old gentleman could not see why, and 
gravely remarked that it was too bad of a man to say he was 
of one trade when he was of another. 

The conversations of Wordsworth and of Coleridge confer 
special interest on the final year of Crabb Robinson’s leisure. 
The former poet, at that period, had resigned all idea of deriving 
emolument from his writings; yet poetry was not altogether a 
drug in the market, since Cowper’s publisher had made at least 
£10,000 by his works. Wordsworth declared that no one com: 
pletely understood him, not even Coleridge, who was not happy 
enough to do so. ‘Iam myself,’ he said, ‘one of the happiest 
‘of men; and no man who does not partake of that happiness, 
‘ who lives a life of constant bustle, and whose felicity depends 
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‘ on the opinions of others, can possibly comprehend the best of 
‘my poems.’ This happiness endured throughout his life, and 
though, like all the mortal race, he had great griefs to endure, 
it shone within him, tranquilly luminous, to his dying hour. 
On another occasion, he told Robinson that he chiefly valued his 
own poems as being a new power in literature. This, in truth, 
they are. Modern readers, who are immersed in the soft and 
sensuous beauty of Tennyson, or who are stimulated by the eccen- 
tric originality of Browning, cannot realize to themselves what 
these great writers would have been, what Shelley and Keats 
and Byron would have been, without Wordsworth. One might 
as well attempt to imagine what would have been the course of 
English history if the elder brother of Henry VIII. or of 
Charles I. had lived to be king. 

Of Coleridge’s boyhood there is an account which is to some 
extent new to us. Judge Buller, who was educated by Coleridge’s 
father, a clergyman, of Ottery St. Mary, and one of the most 
eccentric and absent of men, undertook to place the boy at the 
Charterhouse, and to give him a profession. But he sent him 
instead to Christ’s Hospital, and his elder brothers were too 
proud to let him visit them in his school dress. He declined to 
go in any other; and, having once been sent to a second table 
when there was a press of company at Judge Buller’s, he would 
never again enter his patron’s house. So his school life was 
lonely and wretched. But his unhappy experience made a 
scholar of him. Who does not recollect the sketch of him in 
Elia’s ‘ Essays,’ with hope like a fiery column before him, the 
dark pillar yet unturned? ‘ How have I seen,’ writes his old 
schoolfellow, ‘the casual passer through the cloisters stand still, 
‘entranced with admiration (while he weighed the dispropor- 
‘ tion between the speech and the garb of the young Mirandula), 
‘to hear thee unfold, in thy deep and sweet intonations, the 
‘ mysteries of Iamblichus or Plotinus (for even in those years 
‘ thou waxedst not pale at such philosophic draughts), or recit- 
‘ing Homer in his Greek, or Pindar, while the walls of the old 
‘Grey Friars re-echoed to the accents of the inspired charity 
boy!” 

We arrive now at the second period of Crabb Robinson’s life. 
To go to the bar at the age of thirty-eight, with a consciousness 
that he could never be a great orator or a sound lawyer, was a 
daring act ; but he was fortunate herein, as in most of his other 
proceedings, and acquired with singular rapidity the indepen- 
dence that he longed for, He wisely chose a circuit on which 
he was known ; and his first bar dinner was eaten at the Angel, 
at Bury. One of his associates on circuit, whose name was 
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Hart, had originally been a preacher among the Baptists. 
At that time he had the repute of preaching so well, and 
living so recklessly, that some one said to him, ‘ Mr. Hart, 
‘when I hear you in the pulpit I wish you were never out of it, 
‘and when I see you out of it I wish you were never in it.’ 
Another barrister on the same circuit was Henry Cooper, a 
man with a marvellous memory and a supertiuity of cleverness. 
He could always amuse and interest the court, but did not 
invariably benefit his client thereby. Rolfe, afterwards Lord 
Cranworth, was then a junior; and once, while Cooper was 
proceeding with his customary brilliance, whispered to Robin- 
son, ‘How clever that is! How I thank God I am not so 
clever !’ 

A pun of Lamb’s deserves record. One of Chatterton’s 
forgeries was produced, and examined ; they counted seventeen 
forms of the letter e. ‘That,’ said Lamb, ‘must have been 
‘written by one of 


‘The mob of gentlemen who write with ease.’ 


During the comparatively busy portion of Robinson’s life, he 
relieved his legal studies by autumnal travel, and kept journals 
of his tours. ‘These journals, as the editor remarks in his pre- 
face, are inferior in style and in interest to the home diary. 
Still, a sympathetic traveller like Robinson could not fail to 
record some entertaining and instructive matter. In 1814, he 
was travelling with Coplestone, and they met a pretentious wise- 
acre, who amused them immensely. This person used the word 
peccadillo, and was so kind as to explain it. ‘It is a Spanish 
word,’ he said ; ‘it means a little sin; it is a compound of two 
words, pecea, little, and dillo, sin.’ Heartily did the barrister 
and the future bishop laugh over this queer bit of empirical 
etymology. Coplestone wrote a memoir of Lord Dudley, which 
drew from Wilson Croker this epigram : 


‘Than the first martyr’s, Dudley’s fate, 
Still harder must be owned ; 
Stephen was only stoned to death, 
Ward has been Coplestoned.’ 


More brilliant and more cruel is Rogers’s epigram on the same 
peer :— 
‘Ward has no heart, they say, but I deny it ; 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.’ 


Barnes, well remembered as the editor of the Times, was 
another acquisition of Robinson’s at this time. He told him 
that, having taken lessons in boxing at Cambridge, he thought 
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himself a match for anybody. On one occasion he threatened 
to thrash a brawny fellow, who did not get out of his way 
when he was crossing a stile. ‘Young man,’ said the fellow, 
with a grim grin, laying his hand on Barnes’s shoulder, ‘ J’m 
Cribb :’ whereon the future editor of the Times took the cham- 
4 of England home to a wine-party, and made a lion of 


When staying with Wordsworth, in 1816, Robinson had a 
curious example of the truth of the saying, that a prophet is 
unhonoured in his own country. Some men of business called 
on the poet in connexion with certain fields, which had to be 
sold in consequence of his elder brother’s death. One of these 
persons, a Mr. Hutton, ‘a very gentlemanly and seemingly 
intelligent man,’ took Robinson aside and said, ‘Is it true, as 
‘I have heard reported, that Mr. Wordsworth ever wrote 
verses P’ 

Rolfe, Lord Cranworth, though we have had to record his 
gratitude for not being too clever, had a considerable amount of 
wit in his ‘junior’ days. On one occasion, it was argued that 
‘ Christianity is part and parcel of the law of the land.’ Rolfe 
at once asked, ‘ Were you ever employed to draw an indictment 
‘ against a man for not loving his neighbour as himself ?’ 


Our diarist met Shelley for the first time in 1817. ‘His 


youth,’ he writes, ‘and a resemblance to Southey, particularly 
‘in his voice, raised a pleasing impression, which was not 
‘ altogether destroyed by his conversation, though it is vehe- 
‘ment, and arrogant, and intolerant. He was very abusive 
‘ towards Southey, whom he spoke of as having sold himself to 
‘the Court. And this he maintained with the usual party 
‘slang.’ Shelley was at this time twenty-five ; Southey about 
forty-three. This personal likeness between the two men, 
which has struck others besides Crabb Robinson, is certainly 
curious. In their early opinions there was close coincidence. 
Southey, republican and pantisocrat, was wont to say that he 
was no more ashamed of having had extreme opinions than he 
was of having been a child. But their characters were keenly 
contrasted. Shelley was a poet because he could not help it; 
Southey tried very hard to be a poet, and very much against 
the grain. There was really no essential resemblance between 
them, and there was an irreconcileable difference, By what 
possibility could ‘Thalaba’ and ‘Julian and Maddalo’ be 
placed in the same category, though both are classed as poetry ? 

Among the curious points connected with Crabb Robinson’s 
length of life, is the fact that he thought himself growing old 
before his tenure of mortality was half over. In 1817, being 
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then but forty-two, he wrote to his brother that the infirmities 
of old age were growing fast upon him, and that the loss of 
memory was the chief. In 1864, noticing this letter, he asks 
himself, ‘ What did I mean by old age forty-seven years ago ?’ 
The question is repeated more than once. We venture to 
think that at or about this same age of forty-two men find a 
slight decrease of vigour, a difficult ‘incline’ to surmount. If 
they pass safely this critical time, they may often live another 
forty-two years without difficulty; and, as after that age 
physical restlessness is diminished, the intellect has greater 
chances of doing its work. Moreover, the mind grows long 
after the body has ceased to grow; and clearer and loftier 
thought comes to men after they have outlived the perplexities 
and passions of their youth. 

An event of 1817 is worth notice—the refusal by Southey 
of the editorship of the Times. Walter asked Robinson to offer 


it him ‘ on liberal terms ’—and we know what that means from 


a Walter. Southey declined, without condescending to inquire 
about terms. ‘No emolument,’ he wrote, ‘however great, would 
‘induce me to give up a country life to those pursuits in litera- 
‘ture to which the studies of so many years have been directed.’ 
And he proceeded briefly to state what he deemed the peril of 
the time. ‘ We are in danger of an insurrection of the Yahoos ; 
‘it is the fault of Government that such a caste should exist in 
‘the midst of civilized society ; but till the breed can be mended 
‘it must be cured, and that, too, with a strong hand.’ He was 
right, as the events of the half century since he wrote have 
pretty plainly proved. And, all this while, the Government 
have made no attempt to civilize these same Yahoos. They are 
puissant, and pregnant of evil, and can break down the palings 
of a royal park in defiance of all authority. What more shall 
they be allowed to do? When will Governments learn that 
their first duty is to rescue the proletarian population from 
misery and crime ? 

In 1820, Robinson went on a Swiss tour with the Words- 
worths, worthy of remembrance, because he suggested to the 
great poet several excellent subjects. At the end of the same 
year we find him again regretting his rapid decadence. 


‘ It quite affects me to remark the early decay of my faculties. I 
am so lethargic that I shall soon be unable to discharge the ordinary 
business of lite’; and as to all pretensions to literary taste, this 1 must 
lay aside entirely. How wretched is that state, at least how low is 
it when a man is content to renounce all claim to respect, and 
endeavours only to enjoy himself! Yet I am reduced to this. When 
my vivacity is checked by age, and I have not my companionable 
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qualities, I shall then have nothing left but good nature to make 
me tolerable, even to my old acquaintances.’ 


This reads curiously from a man who lived more than forty- 
six years longer, and was during the whole time the intimate 
friend of great men. His next year brought a tour in Scotland ; 
and in Edinburgh he heard Dr. Chalmers preach a magnificent 
sermon against the ultra-rigid observance of the Sabbath. He 
represented the whole value of Sunday as being a free and wil- 
ling service—a foretaste of heaven. ‘If you cannot breathe in 
comfort here,’ he said, ‘ you cannot breathe in heaven hereafter.’ 
Irving, at this time Chalmers’ colleague, told Robinson many 
years afterwards that the deacons of the Tron Church waited on 
the doctor, to remonstrate with him on the laxity of his views, 
as expressed in this very sermon. 

A wise and witty remark of Lamb on Coleridge commences 
the year 1823: ‘He ought not to have a wife or children ; he 
‘should have a sort of diocesan care of the world—no parish 
‘duty.’ Nothing was ever truer. Coleridge, when he had to 
direct other people as to what they should do, carried common 
sense to the point at which it becomes wisdom; but, as to doing 
anything for himself, it was wholly out of the question. There 
was nothing parochial about him: the man was imperial. 
Coleridge could have wisely governed Europe; he could not 
govern himself. 

A dinner party, described by two men so different as Tom 
Moore and Charles Lamb, is curious in its way :— 


‘Dined (writes the former) at Mr. Monkhouse’s, at Wordsworth's 
invitation, who lives there whenever he comes to town. A singular 
party. Coleridge, Rogers, Wordsworth and his wife, Charles Lamb 
(the hero at the present of the London Magazine) and his sister (the 
poor woman who went mad in a diligence, on the way to Paris), and 
Mr. Robinson, one of the minora sidera of this constellation of the 
Lakes; the host himself, a Maecenas of the school, contributing 
nothing but good dinners and silence ; Charles Lamb, a clever fellow 
certainly, but full of villainous and abortive puns, which he miscarries 
of every minute.’ 


What says the ‘clever fellow, certainly,’ of this meeting ? 
Thus he wrote to that mild and amiable Quaker poet, Bernard 
Barton :— 


‘I dined in Parnassus, with Wordsworth, Coleridge, Rogers, and 
Tom Moore ; half the poetry of England constellated in Gloucester- 
lace. It was a delightful evening. Coleridge was in his finest vein 
of talk—had all the talk ; and let ‘em talk as evilly as they do of the 
envy of poets, I am sure not one there but was content to be nothing 
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but a listener. The Muses were dumb while Apollo lectured on his 
and their fine art. 1t is a lie that poets are envious.’ 


The two accounts present a contrast which requires no com- 
ment; but the fact that Tom Moore takes no notice whatever of 
Coleridge’s converse is worthy of remark. 

During the year 1825, Robinson saw a great deal of Blake, 
the painter, concerning whom he asks, ‘ Shall I call Blake artist, 
genius, mystic, or madman?’ Blake is perhaps the greatest 
human enigma that England has produced. His power as a 
painter was marvellous. When he took to poetry, he wrote 
much that appears, to ordinary judges, incomprehensible non- 
sense, but amid it all he produced songs which Shakespeare 
might have written. Take such a song as the following; is 
there anything in it to show that it was not written by an 
Elizabethan lyrist ?— 


‘ His face is fair as heaven, 
When springing buds unfold: 
O why to him was’t given, 
Whose heart is wintry cold ? 
His breast is love's all-worshipped tomb, 
Where all love’s pilgrims come.’ 


The well-known verses on the creation of the tiger—the half 
humorous lyric about Cupid— 


‘Why was Cupid a boy, 
And why a boy was he? 
He should have been a girl 
For aught that I can see.’— 


and many other poems of Blake’s, sufficiently show that he was 
aman of unique genius. But there was an ingredient of mad- 
ness, or of what ordinary people call madness. Blake belonged 
to the same class as Swedenborg and Mesmer, only he was 
manifestly sincere, which we cannot safely predicate of those two 
oo and he was a great painter and a true poet. Crabb 

obinson, possessing the enviable faculty of universal appre- 
ciation, of course discovered Blake’s genius. 

In 1826, our diarist visited Ireland, and, with his customary 
good fortune, made acquaintance with O’Connell, after he had 
been a few hours in Cork. ‘The glorious counsellor’ took 
ma of him, and treated him with true Irish hospitality. 

obinson began by telling O’Connell that he thought the 
Roman Catholic Church the greatest enemy to civil and reli- 
gious liberty, but that he was wholly in favour of Catholic 
emancipation. The English Dissenter and the frish Catholie 
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got on very well together. The journey from Cahir to Derry- 
nane was like a royal progress : 


‘ At several places,’ says the diary, ‘ parties of men were standing 
in lanes. Some of these parties joined us, and accompanied us 
several miles. I was surprised by remarking that some of the men 
ran by the side of O’Connell’s horse, and were vehement in their 
gesticulations, and loud in their talk. .... I learnt from him that 
all these men were his tenants, and that one of the conditions of their 
holding under him was, that they should never go to law, but 
submit all their disputes to him. In fact, he was trying causes all 
the morning.’ 


How completely these volumes reflect the past may be 
gathered from such entries as the following:—‘I had a most 
‘interesting companion in young Macaulay, one of the most pro- 
‘ mising of the rising generation I have seen for a long time.’ 
‘A stranger, whose conversation interested and pleased me, I 
‘found to be young Disraeli” Macaulay has passed away, and 
Disraeli is no longer young. By the way, in connexion with 
Macaulay, it seems worth remark, that the famous New 
Zealander whom he is supposed to have invented was not his 
property after all. Early in 1812, Mrs. Barbauld wrote a poem, 
entitled ‘1811,’ which contained a prophecy that a traveller 
from the Antipodes would, some time in the far future, regard 
the ruins of St. Paul’s Cathedral from a broken arch of Black- 
friars Bridge. This produced a fierce article in the ‘ Quarterly’ 
whereof Murray afterwards told Robinson he was haeetlly 
ashamed. Pereant omnes qui ante nos nostra dixerunt. At the 
same time, let us hope that henceforth it will be acknowledged 
that the New Zealander belongs to Mrs. Barbauld, seeing that 
‘Tom Macaulay’ was a boy of eleven when her poem was 
published. 

The diary for 1828 ends with this entry :— 


‘ A great change took place this vear, through my quitting the bar at 
the end of the summer circuit. My object in being called to the bar 
was to acquire a gentlemanly independence, such at least as would 
enabie a bachelor, of no luxurious or expensive habits, to enjoy good 
' society with leisure; and having about £200 per annum, with the 
prospect of something more, I was not afraid to make known to my 
friends that, while I deemed it becoming in me to continue in the pro- 
fession till I was fifty years of age, and until 1 had a net income of 
£500 per annum, I had made up my mind not to continue longer, 
unless there were other inducements than those of mere money-making.’ 


A wise decision, doubtless; still, how would the world get on 
if we were all as unambitious? From this time Crabb Robinson 
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devoted himself to his natural vocation. He Boswellized. In 
this only he differed from Boswell, that he admired all men of 
genius, while his predecessor idolized one only. In the autumn 
of 1829, he went back to Germany, and enjoyed a visit to 
Goéthe, at Weimar. 


‘We found the old man,’ he writes, ‘in his cottage in the park, to 
which he retires for solitude from his town house, where are his son, 
his daughter-in-law, and three grandchildren. He generally eats and 
drinks alone ; and when he invites a stranger, it is to a téte-d-téte. 
This is a wise sparing of his strength. Twenty-seven years ago I 
thus described him : “In Goéthe I beheld an elderly man, of terrific 
dignity ; a penetrating and insupportable eye—the eye like Jove, to 
threaten and command—a somewhat aquiline nose, and most expres- 
sive lips, which, when closed, seemed to be making an effort to move, 
as if they could with difficulty keep their hidden treasures from burst- 
ing forth. His step was firm, ennobling an otherwise too corpulent 
body ; there was ease in his gestures, and he had a free and enkindled 
air.” Now I beheld the same eye indeed, but the eyebrows were 
become thin, the cheeks were furrowed, the lips no longer curled with 


fearful compression, and the lofty erect posture had sunk to a gentle 
stoop.’ 


Such was the great poet’s change between the age of sixty- 
three—the grand climacteric year—and eighty-one. 
Byron was the chief theme of Goéthe’s conversation at this 
riod. It is clear, from plentiful evidence besides that given 
y Robinson, that Byron’s marvellous force caused Goéthe to 
admire him greatly. The German was comparatively calm and 
tranquil ; it was the difference between Apollo and Hercules. 
The five evenings which Robinson spent with Goéthe were 
devoted almost wholly to talk about Byron. Milton, however, 
was also a subject of converse. Robinson read the first part of 
the ‘Samson Agonistes.’ Goéthe, in a letter, says, in reference to 
this poem: ‘ We acquire a knowledge of a predecessor of Lord 
‘ Byron who is as grand and comprehensive as Byron himself. 
‘ But, to be sure, the successor is as vast and widely varied as 
‘the other appears simple and stately.’ The ‘ Vision of Judg- 
ment’ Goéthe thought inimitable—more daring than anything 
in Ariosto. Robinson confesses that he had not courage enough 
even to name Wordsworth to Goéthe; ‘there were too many 
dissonances of character between them.’ This is regrettable. 
Goéthe was a man of complete catholicity, and would have 
delighted in Wordsworth. 
Crabb Robinson passed from Germany to Italy, and made 
his way to Rome. ‘Sir,’a King’s messenger once said to him, 
‘don’t believe what travellers tell about Rome. It is all a hum- 
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bug. Rome is more like Wapping than any place I know.’ 
Flaxman thought the remark by no means foolish. Rome is a 
city where the glory of antique art is buried in the sordid filth 
of modern degradation. At Florence, Robinson made the 
acquaintance of Walter Savage Landor, who dwelt in a villa 
near Mount Fiesole, where Boccaccio’s tales were told. 


‘He was a man of florid complexion, with large full eyes, and 
altogether a leonine man, and with a fierceness of tone well suited to 
his name ; his decisions being confident, and on all subjects, whether 
of taste or life, unqualified—each standing fcr itself, not caring 
whether it was in harmony with what had gone before or would 
follow from the same oracular lips. But why should I trouble myself 
to describe him? He is p:inted by a master hand in Dickens's 
novel, ‘ Bleak House.’... The combination of superficial ferocity and 
inherent tenderness still strikes every stranger, no less than his 
perfect frankness and reckless indifference to what he says.’ 


When Robinson left Landor’s villa of an evening, a noble 
mastiff, whose name was Parigi, always escorted him to the gate 
of Florence, and having accompanied him thither, bounded away 
homewards. 

In 1830, Robinson became acquainted with Henry Taylor 
and John Stuart Mill. Taylor’s ‘Statesman’ was thought a pre- 
sumptuous publication for a junior clerk in the Colonial Office; 
somewhat presumptuous also was his nroposal to the committee 
of the Atheneum, to open the clubhouse as a hospital in the time 
of the cholera. John Stuart Mill appeared to Robinson ‘a 
young man of great talent,’ but he could not understand his 
admiration of Robespierre’s eloquence and Mirabeau’s virtue. 
Carlyle’s idolatries were also a puzzle; he worshipped Goéthe 
(‘but for whom he should not be alive’), Buonaparte, and 


Cobbett—a curious triumvirate. Lady Blessington and Count 
D’Orsay were among the new acquaintances made at this 
period. But, if men live long enough, however many new 
acquaintances they may make, they must lose their beloved old 
friends. Coleridge’s death, in 1834, seemed to foreshadow the 


dispersion of the group of great men with whom Robinson] ; 


had lived in happy intimacy. 


‘My friend! my friend!’ wrote Landor, ‘ what a dismal gap ha 
been made within a little time, in the forest of intellect, among th 
plants of highest growth. .... Goéthe, your mighty friend, droppe 
into the grave. Another, next to him in power, goes after him—th 
dear, good Coleridge. .... It appears as if the world were crackin 
all about me, and leaving me no object on which to fix my eyes.’ 

‘His great and dear spirit haunts me,’ wrote Lamb, who neve1 
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recovered his death. ‘I cannot think a thought, I cannot make a 
criticism on men or books, without an ineffectual turning and 
reference to him..... Never saw I his likeness, nor probably the 
world can see again.’ 
When 
‘Every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source,’— 


when brother followed brother from sunshine to the sunless 
land—there fell on the survivors a deep melancholy. But 
Wordsworth lived sixteen years longer, and Landor thirty, 
and Robinson thirty-three. Time, the consoler, did his wonted 
work; and we find our diarist growing as cheerful as ever, 
though he had lost some of his best-loved and most illustrious 
friends. 

There is no doubt that a great poet is hisown most competent 
critic, but no writer has felt this so strongly or criticized 
himself so freely as Wordsworth. He writes of himself as 
distinguished by having drawn out into notice the points in 
which men resembled each other, in preference to dwelling, as 
dramatic authors must do, upon those in which they differ. 
‘If,’ he continues, ‘ my writings are to last, it will, I myself 
‘believe, be mainly owing to this characteristic: they will 
‘ please for the single cause— 


‘ That we have all of us one human heart.’ 


There is no doubt that this peculiarity constitutes one great 
distinction between Wordsworth’s and all other English poetry. 
Such a poem as ‘ The Two April Mornings’ must bring tears into 
the eyes of any one who has known the sorrow caused by the 
death of a beloved child. It is simple and tender, to a degree 
unparalleled ; yet it has a profound significance, based on its 
subtle appeal to feelings which are universal. 


‘ Das ganze Lied es kann doch niemand kennen,’ 


wrote Goéthe ; and it is especially true of his own writings and 
of Wordsworth’s, that, while they have a superficial simplicity 
intelligible to the multitude, they have also such depths of 
subtlety that no man can feel sure he has fathomed them. 

A letter of Robinson’s to Wordsworth, on the educational 
difference between Churchmen and Dissenters, is noticeable. He 
deemed a Dissenting education highly favourable to integrity 
and veracity. He thought the lower classes, being Dissenters, 
less amiable but more honest than those of them who were 
Churchmen. He recollected in his boyhood asking his father 
why he was not a member of the corporation of Bury ; when 
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told that it was because he would not take the Sacrament in 
church, the young logician wanted to know who would be 
injured by such a proceeding? ‘ Myself and you,’ was the 
reply. ‘ People would say you were the son of a man who pre- 
‘tended to believe what he did not believe, that he might get a 
‘vote for a member of Parliament, and so perhaps a place.’ 
But Robinson appears to have over-estimated the effect of per- 
secution upon Dissenters. He held that the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts produced the separation of the chief dis- 
senting sects, and maintained that ‘they would be quite 
annihilated by their admission to the Universities.’ This 
hypothesis cannot be sustained. The essence of dissent is self- 
government ; and there are great numbers of the English 
clergy who welcome the prospect of disestablishment, because 
it will place them virtually in the same position as Dissenters, 
and give to the Church that freedom which is unattainable 
while it is controlled by the State. 

At the end of 1836, Robinson laments the ‘idle amusement 
and faint pleasure’ in which he had spent the chief part of the 
year. He fears that his frivolous habits wiil render his exist- 
ence unprofitable, both to himself and others. A note hereupon, 
written eighteen years later, is instructive: ‘I wrote this 
‘sincerely, in my sixty-first year. My life has been more 
‘actively and usefully spent since I have been an elderly man’— 
a curious illustration of the adage that it is never too late to 
mend. At the same time, Robinson undervalued the good which 
he had done in the world. He was the friend and counsellor 
and consoler of great men. That he did this work more 
efficiently as he advanced in years cannot be questioned; 
but his diary amply proves that he judged himself too strictly 
when he made the above entry. He was the most unselfish and 
generous of men, and well deserved the tribute paid him by 
Wordsworth, in the Dedication to the ‘Memorials of a Tour in 
Italy’ :— 

‘These records take, and happy should I be, 
Were but the gift a meet return to thee 
For kindnesses that never ceased to flow, 
And prompt self-sacrifice, to which I owe 
Far more than any heart but mine can know!’ 


Here is an anecdote which connects Dr. Pye Smith with 
Dean Milman. Robinson met with an able article by the 
former, denying the spiritual character of Solomon’s Song. 
Just afterwards, he met Milman at the Athenzeum, and told him 
how Dr. Smith had been assailed for the heterodoxy of his 
theory. ‘Do you agree with him ?’ he seems to have asked the 
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Dean. The reply was curious. ‘In the first place, I must 
‘caution you against putting such questions to us clergymen. 
‘It is generally thought we are pledged to maintain the 
‘plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. It is not true, by-the- 
‘ by. However, as you have put the question, I will say that I 
‘never knew a man with a grain of common sense who was of 
‘a different opinion.’ 

Landor, Milnes, and Talfourd met at one of Robinson’s break- 
fast parties—the first-named was in one of his brilliant and reck- 
less moods. He maintained Blake to be the greatest of poets ; 
Milnes, the greatest poet then alive; ‘ Marmion,’ superior to all 
that Wordsworth and Byron had written, and the battle scene 
better than anything in Homer. Landor’s multitudinous incon- 
sistencies and self-contradictions are marvellous. He dedicated 
his ‘ Hellenics’ (a volume of exquisite beauty, which nobody reads), 
in 1847, to Pope Pius IX., in words the most earnest and 
eloquent. ‘ You have restored (he wrote) to Italy hope and 
‘ happiness; to the rest of the world hope only. But a single 
‘ word from your prophetic lips, a single motion of your earth- 
‘ embracing arm, will overturn the firmest seats of iniquity and 
‘oppression.’ Eleven years later he wrote this indignant 
credo :— 

‘I do believe a drop of water 
May save us from the fire hereafter ; 
I do believe a crumb of bread, 
O’er which the priest his prayer hath said, 
May be the richest flesh and blood... 
I would believe, too, if I could, 
Pius’s word is worth a crumb 
Or drop ; but here awe strikes me dumb.’ 

Landor had a fine sanguine spirit, and a tendency to fierce 
anger when his expectations were not fulfilled. And as to his 
criticisms of men of letters, they depended entirely on his 
momentary mood. To no one save Southey was his allegiance 
always faithful; and it would be very hard to give a sufficient 
reason for this attachment, which has no basis either in poetical 
similarity or political sympathy. 

There is a story of Wellington’s obstinate sacar ss as re- 
corded by Wordsworth. Being on a visit, his host told him that 
he had family prayers every morning—would he be present ? 
The Duke came down, and heard prayers read from Thornton’s 
collection. ‘ You use fancy prayers,’ he remarked, and did 
not again attend. He expected the Church prayers. 

‘This day I attained my seventieth year, and from this, I 
‘ consider old age is commencing. Few diarists have had to make 
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such an entry as this ; fewer still have lived to look back upon 
it twenty years after. But these two last decades of Robinson’s 
life were at least as full of interest as any previous period 
of equal length. He becomes even richer in anecdote. There 
are some good stories of Robert Robinson, a famous Dissenting 
minister of Cambridge, who was noted for his wit, and some- 
what abused for his latitudinarianism. It was specially ques- 
tioned whether he was sound in regard to the existence of the 
devil. On one occasion he was plainly asked whether he 
believed in that personeity. ‘O dear no! (he answered) I 
‘ believe in God ; don’t you ?’ 

From this master of epigram we pass to Wordsworth’s cook. 
A stranger was, in the poet’s absence, shown over Rydal Mount. 
He asked to see Wordsworth’s study. The servant took him to 
the library, saying, ‘This is master’s library, but he studies in 
‘the fields.” And again, from the appreciative Lucilla we turn 
to Dr. Donaldson, Master of Bury School, and author of the 
‘ Book of Jasher.’ Prince Metternich said to Lord Dudley, ‘ You 
‘are the only Englishman I know who speaks good French. The 
‘common people in Vienna speak it better than educated men in 
‘London.’ ‘That may well be,’ replied Lord Dudley; ‘ your 
‘ Highness should remember that Buonaparte has not been twice 
‘to London to teach them.’ ‘There is no middle course,’ said 
Charles X. to Talleyrand, ‘between the throne and the 
‘ scaffold’ ‘Your Majesty forgets the post-chaise.’ 

Robinson was a man of great theological tolerance. He told 
Dean Milman that he preferred Dissent to the Church, but liked 
Churchmen better than Dissenters. There can, of course, be no 
question that the existence of a State Church must have a definite 
social influence on persons who do not belong to it; moreover, 
Robinson made the majority of his Nonconformist friends in days 
when Nonconformity was still persecuted. Assuming, which 
we venture to do, since the Lords gave way to Mr. Gladstone, 
that the days of establishments are numbered, we may anticipate 
a period when a man’s religious faith will have no influence 
whatsoever on his social position. The time has long gone by 
when any one would attempt to defend such an influence. 
This inevitable change will produce a tangible social revolution. 
We have known a curate or two, not apparently remarkable 
among curates, who are now prelates and peers of the realm. 
But this process will in a few years be impossible, and it is clear 
that the social results of its abolition must be considerable. 

The tolerant Robinson, when at Brighton, in 1847, divided 
his Sundays between Robertson and Sortain. He gave the former 
good advice: always to write his second sermon, because he was 
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in danger of illness from over-work, because also the practice of 
artistic composition should not be neglected. The warning as 
to ill-health was prophetic. Robertson lived but a few years 
longer, and assuredly shortened his life by his strenuous efforts. 

In 1849 died Hartley Coleridge, aged fifty-one; of him all 
who knew him echoed the sentiment, 


‘I could have better spared a better man.’ 


But, while poets die, poets are also born ; and Robinson heard 
of poor Hartley’s death while he was reading, for the first time, 
Clough’s ‘ Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich.’ Clough inherited very 
much of the spirit of Wordsworth; and that Crabb Robinson, 
at the age of seventy-four, was as capable as ever of appre- 
ciating true poetry, is plain from his verdict on that famous 
hexameter pastoral of the long vacation. ‘ Take it for all in 
‘all, there is more freshness of heart and soul and sense in it 
‘than it has been my chance to find and feel in any poem 
‘of recent date;’ and this, though he detested the English 
hexameter, and though Clough’s hexameters were cacopho- 
nously spondaic. 

Anecdote again. Some one at a dinner party was violently 
attacking Mahometanism. ‘Its heaven (he urged) is quite 
‘material.’ ‘So (was the reply) is the Christian’s hell.’ 
Sydney Smith said to his elder brother, a grave and prosperous 
gentleman, ‘ Brother, you and I are exceptions to the laws 
‘of Nature. You have risen by your gravity, and I have sunk 
‘by my levity.’ Another fraternal story, on Macaulay’s autho- 
rity. When Henry Wilberforce went over to the Church of 
Rome, the Bishop of Oxford wrote to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to ask how he should behave to his brother. The 
Primate answered, ‘ Like a brother.’ 

Ebenezer Elliott on Communism :— 


‘What is a Communist ? One who has yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings. 
Idler or bungler, he is willing 
To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling.’ 


Kenyon on social etiquette :—‘ He who calls on me does me 
‘an honour; he who does not call on me does me a favour.’ 
Wordsworth on Byron and the‘ Edinburgh :’—‘I have no patience 
‘with these reviewers (he said, when the stupid and savage 
attack on Byron’s boyish poems came out). Here is a young 
‘man, a lord, and a minor it appears, who has published a 
‘ volume of poems; and these fellows attack him as if no one 
‘ may write poetry unless he lives in a garret. The young man 
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‘ will do something if he goes on.’ When Robinson told Lady 
Byron this, she said that Byron would never have attacked 
Wordsworth if he had known of this indignant sympathy. 
And she also said that on one occasion, when he went out to 
dine where he was to meet Wordsworth, he told her that his 
chief feeling throughout the evening was one of reverence. 

Robinson made acquaintance with Lady Byron in 1853, and 
some of her letters to him are interesting, There is one 
especially (vel. iii. p. 435), in which she ascribes Lord Byron’s 
unhappiness to his holding the ‘ gloomiest Calvinistic tenets.’ 
‘The worst of it is,’ he was wont to say, ‘I do believe.” We do 
not attribute great importance to Lady Byron’s impressions on 
this subject. Byron loved to talk wildly, and to mystify his 
hearers ; and it may be doubted whether he ever talked in sin- 
cere confidence to the wife with whom he lived so short a time. 
It seems an accepted conclusion in these days that men of 
literary genius ought not to marry at all; men who are popular 
among us have ‘disestablished’ their wives without drawing 
upon themselves any of the rancorous indignation which pursued 
Byron. Without in any degree endorsing this matrimonial 
latitudinarianism, or acknowledging that genius renders it im- 

ossible for a man to love his wife, we take it that Byron— 
England’s second poet, so far as native power is concerned— 
was somewhat harshly treated. 

At the end of 1866 Robinson wrote, ‘I am now feeling old age. 
Till lately I was only talking about it.’ He had talked about it, 
had imagined that he felt it, when he was half the age at which 
this was written. A fortnight after, he sent for the Ipswich 
pocket-book (‘The Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire 
Gentleman’s Pocket Book’), which he had customarily used for 
brief memoranda through sixty-four years. The publisher was 
dead; the pocket-book had ceased to exist. It seemed like a 
warning that he was outliving everything. Within a month 
Crabb Robinson died, and the last entry in his diary contained 
the names of Arnold and Goéthe. The last words were: ‘ But 
I feel unable to go on.’ So ended the unusually long life of a 
good man, who was the hearty lover of great men. 
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Art. III.—WNottingham. 


Many a century ago a watchfire might have been seen blazin 
on the topmost ridge of the wood-clad hills that bordered what 
was afterwards known as the northern division of the kingdom 
of Mercia. It was May Eve; and solemn Lenten rites were 
being celebrated with which to usher in the carnival of the May 
sports of the morrow. Through the live-long night the wor- 
shippers swept on their choral dance from east to west in honour 
of their deity, the sun; high they bore their crowns and garlands ; 
and ever and anon they sang their sacred hymns, now soft and 
plaintive as a dirge, now loud as the shout of them that strive 
for mustery. 

Around those hills there dwelt a strange and savage people. 
Their fathers had come from the far east of Europe; and though 
a most nomadic race, had found here a home, if home it could 
be called. The plains that stretched to the south, watered by 
a wide spreading river, supplied hunting grounds and fish ; 
the deep forests gave shelter from their foes, fuel for their 
hearths, and game for their food ; while the lofty range of hills 
and the sheltering cliffs, ‘cherished by a warm southern air,’ 
invited these wanderers here to linger and to live. Such were 
the earliest inhabitants of the spot where now may be heard the 
hum of the loom, and the shriek of the locomotive; where now 
may be seen the vast population of the busy manufacturing 
and market town of Nottingham. 

The precise date at which the first families of the Celtic race 
here took up their abode it would be hard to tell. We are 
sorry for any disappointment which such a confession ma 
occasion, for some historians seem never satisfied until they have 
traced ‘the original of their kings, or the first foundation of 
‘ their cities and towns so far back, as to be obliged either to 
‘have recourse to the fertility of their own brains for some 
‘ romantic beginning of them, or else to be beholden to fabulous 
‘authors who have done the business at their hands.’ Thus 
John Rowse, a monk of Warwick, declares that nearly 1,000 
years before the birth of our Lord, king Ebranc built this town 
upon Trent, ‘on a dolorous hill,’ so described because of a disas- 
trous defeat suffered by the Britons. It is possible that such a 
battle may have been fought, and it is certain that Celtic tribes 
here burrowed their dens and caves in the earth ; but to assert 
that from such a period the founding of the town is to be dated 
would be as if the commencement of Philadelphia were to be 
NO. C. BB 
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fixed at ten or fifteen centuries ago, because at that time some 
Indians built their huts upon the spot where that city stands. 

That the most distinct traces of the homes of the Celts and 
of the sanctuaries of the Druids may be found in and around 
Nottingham is, to at least one writer, most certain. Spacious 
caverns remain on the summit of one of the hills, and form the 
apex of an equilateral triangle, of which the other points—in 
the park, and at what is called the Hermitage—are at distances 
of a mile and a quarter, and are marked by similar excavations. 
‘And I may reasonably ask,’ exclaims the Rev. Dr. Oliver, 
‘could such a mathematical disposition as this be the mere 
‘ effect of accident? It is not to be thought of. The design 
‘is manifest.’ If it be objected that these caves are at the 
top of a now barren hill, whereas we know that it was 
essential to Druidic worship that its rites should be performed 
in a grove of oaks, it may be replied that at Stonehenge itself 
there now are no oaks, and it is expressly stated by historians 
that Nottingham was formerly ‘circumscribed with woods.’ 

Concerning one series of the excavations now visible, Dr. 
Oliver declares :— 


‘It may be termed, without exaggeration, a graad Druidical 
Cathedral, dedicated to Ceridwen, the British Ceres, hewn out of a 
solid natural rock open to the sky, because the priests esteemed it 
impious to confine the Deity, who pervades all nature, and whose 
temple is the earth, air, and heavens, within the narrow limits of a 
covered shrine erected by mortal hands, although furnished by art 
with every necessary adjunct for the system of worship which was 
practised by that singular hierarchy, caves for the instruction of 
youth, altars for sacrifice, cromlechs, thrones for the priests, tribunals 
of justice, with basins hollowed out of the surface of the rocks for 
purification.’ 


The outline of this temple, it is said, was quadrangular, with 
a semicircular head at the upper end, and a range of six caverns 
on each side of the semicircle. Near the north-east entrance 
lies a round flat stone, five feet in diameter, upon which, during 
the celebration of religious mysteries, a janitor was stationed, 
sword in hand, to keep away intruders. Here were the 
‘spacious silences’ reserved for the Arch-Druid himself; there 
was the spot in which, wearing his wreath of oak-leaves and his 
robe of white, he took counsel with his colleagues, and deter- 
mined disputes public and private; and elsewhere we find traces 
‘of a massive stone which might originally have formed a por- 
‘tion of one side of the cromlech; and in front is a spacious 
‘basin for holy water. A temple thus excavated was denomi- 
‘nated a Caer, whence we have the name of Caer-ington, 4 
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‘ town on the ings or meadows adjoining the Druidical sanctuary, 
‘near which, it may be presumed, was the Mab-Eilydd, or 
‘Cursus of the Bards, which was always attached to a great 
‘temple, now called Mapperley.’ 

Such are the traces of what another writer pronounces to be 
this ‘extraordinary monument’ of Druidic worship, situated, he 
adds, ‘at the northern extremity of a British town whose popu- 
‘lation was so dense in those times as to require three or more 
‘ consecrated temples for the services of religion.’ 

It is not, however, till we come to Saxon times that we tread 
the firm ground of history. We find that in the eighth century 
Nottingham was a considerable place. It was known in the 
Heptarchy as Snoden-gaham or Snotten-gaham, the home of the 
caves. In the very centre of what we now call England, in the 
midst of the rich pastures of the North and the South Mercians— 
divided from one another by the Trent—sheltered by hills clad 
with oak coppices and underwood, and bounded to the north- 
east and west by the ancient forest of Sherwood, the town 
nestled beneath the sandy rock on which the fortress frowned, 
and spread itself out to the balmy skies and watered meadows of 
the sunny south. 

The early importance of Nottingham is attested by the fact 
that no charter of its incorporation is extant. All its municipal 
documents point back to a yet earlier deed, the provisions of 
which are assumed. Many a time—though not with uniform 
success—had the people to resist the onset of the Danes; and 
once, in the Castle, the Danes themselves suffered a blockade. 
But that, so early as 866, they should be able to furnish winter 
quarters for an army, shows that the population must have been 
considerable. In the year 910 Edward the Elder encompassed 
the city with a wall, the traces of which show the wide area of 
the town. Yet it must have experienced many vicissitudes, for we 
learn in Doomsday Book that Nottingham then contained only 
123 burgesses and 19 villains who occupied 215 houses. 

With the close of the Saxon rule came the end of the Saxon 
name of Snodengaham. MHenceforth it was Nottingham, and its 
annals now come clearly into light. And ‘ what,’ says Deering, 
with elation, referring to the comparative obscurity of its early 
history, 

‘ What if I have cut off a considerable number of chimerical ages, 
during which this town is supposed to have had its pretended being ; 
yet dare I be confident that no person of understanding will dissent 
from me when I say that a nameless town, said to be built at a 
certain time, and of which not the least mention is made by any 
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historian for above 1600 years after, may be looked upon with the 
same eye as if no such place had ever been.’ 


On the advent of the Normans, we find in Nottingham, as 
elsewhere, a dominant and a subservient race dwelling side by 
side. The old and then ruined Saxon tower on the Castle hill 
was supplanted by a ‘citadel,’ from which the King might 
overawe his Saxon subjects. The town itself, also, was divided 
into two distinct boroughs, each with its own jurisdiction, 
customs, and hall. The line of demarcation ran nearly north 
and south, through what are now known as Mailton-street, 
Clumber-street, Bridlesmith-gate, and over the meadows to the 
Trent road; the eastern part belonging to the English, the 
western—including the castle—to the Normans. The supe- 
riority asserted by the Normans may be illustrated by a single 
fact. It was ordered that, if a quarrel arose, four constables 
should be sworn before the mayor or some other magistrate ; 
the witnesses of the strife should then be summoned, and on 
their evidence the constables were to decide in which of the 
boroughs the breach of the peace took place, and which of the 
parties first drew blood. If the tumult occurred in the Saxon 
borough, the offender was fined six shillings and fourpence ; but 
if the Saxon had drawn blood in the Norman district, the penalty 
was eighteen shillings. The Norman town hall stood at the 
corner of a street which is now known as Friar-lane, but 
which is described in all leases as Moot-hall-gate. The site 
was subsequently occupied by the Feathers Inn, and now by a 
spirit-vault. 

The most striking feature in the landscape, and the most 
eee object in the annals of Nottingham, is its castle. 

e natural configuration of the castle hill early suggested 
its occupation as a military position—how early, the memory 
of man runneth not unto. Planted on a perpendicular rock, 
133 feet above the bank of the river Leen, any fortifications 
could be readily defended—‘a dolorous hill’ to an assailant. | 
Yet, like some mountain peak which, by reason of its eminence, 
attracts the lightnings, so did this castle—designed at first for 
the protection of the town—draw around itself hosts of angry 
warriors who sought to obtain possession of the key of the 
Midlands. But though for centuries threatened by wars and 
rumours of wars, Nottingham became also—perhaps for reasons 
not altogether dissimilar — the scene of many a peaceful 
eivil pageant. Here Henry II. held a great council; and ‘no 
part that I know of in all England,’ says Thoroton, so far 
distant from London, ‘hath so often given entertainment and 
‘residence to the kings and queens of this realm.’ It was 
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besieged in person and taken by Richard Cour de Lion on his 
return from the Holy Land. Here John, when he came to the 
throne, kept high court; here ‘he rested from the chase, to 
‘which he was passionately attached; here he murdered 
‘ twenty-eight Welsh hostages; here, towards the close of his 
‘reign, with Runneymede ringing in his ears, he shut himself 
‘up with a small band of foreign archers; and here, till the 
‘day of his wretched death, did his mistrustful eye seek an 
‘asylum when dangers lurked around his throne.’ Here 
Edward I. rested on his journeys to and from his attempted 
subjugation of the indomitable Scots; and when these wars 
were over, the royal banner, waving from the turrets of the 
castle, told how his son, Edward II., and his queen—‘ one of 
‘ the fairest ladies in the world,’ as Froissart avers—were keep- 
ing court within its precincts, 

We now approach a tragic incident in the annals of the 
fortress. The king had been deposed and slain. The queen 
and Roger de Mortimer were in possession, and night by night 
the keys of the gates were ‘layde under the chemsell of the 
‘ beddis hede’ of the queen ‘until the morrow.’ But the 
youthful, heir to the throne, now in his eighteenth year, was 
justly incensed at the conduct of the guilty pair. He sum- 
moned his Court and Parliament to Nottingham, and issued 
warrants for the arrest of Mortimer, now Earl of March. The 
strength of the castle, and the watchfulness of the garrison, 
however, bade defiance to his efforts; and it at length was 
whispered that the only way to secure his end was to obtain 
the ‘counsaile and helpe of the constabill of the same castell.’ 
Eventually the said ‘constabill’ was won over to the royal 
side; but even he could do little, for, said he, ‘ the yats of the 
‘castell beth loken with lokys;’ and since the queen kept 
the keys, he suggested that he was unable to come ‘into the 
‘castell by the yats no manner of wyse.’ ‘Yet,’ added the 
astute ‘constabill,? ‘I know another weye by an aley that 
‘ stretchith oute of the ward under the earthe into the castell 
‘that goeth into the west, which aley Queen Isabell, ne none 
‘of her meayne, ne the Mortimer, ne none of his companye, 
‘ knowith it not, and soI shall lede you through the aley, and 
“so ye shall come into the castell without spyes of any man that 
‘ beth your enemies.’ 

The plot was matured. At dead of night a band of knights, 
headed by the young king, and guided by the ‘constabill,’ 
wended their way to the subterranean passage beneath the rock, 
‘all bent to loose their lives,’ if need be, in their master’s 
service. Suddenly they broke into the apartments of the castle, 
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arrested Mortimer, who was in deep consultation with the Bishop 
of Lincoln, and bore him swiftly down the dark pathway by 
which they had entered ; yet withal so quietly, that the guards, 
all unconscious, still paced the ramparts of the tower, and the 
town slumbered on in peace till morning. Then they learned 
the tidings of the events of the night; and, not long afterwards, 
that Mortimer had expiated his crimes at Tyburn. 

Other events of historical significance mark the annals of 
Nottingham Castle. Here, on three occasions, Parliament held 
its deliberations. In its dungeons David II. of Scotland was 
incarcerated after the battle of Neville’s Cross; and Camden 
tells how the prisoner carved on his prison walls divers figures 
descriptive of the passion of our Lord. Here councils of state 
were held; here Owen Glendower was confined; here Richard III. 
received the tidings that Richmond was in the field; and from 
hence, in 1485, he marched to the fatal battle of Bosworth. 
Thus the castle became in turn, and sometimes all at once, ‘a 
‘ palace, a citadel, and a prison.’ 

Its appearance in the reign of Henry VIII. must have been 
imposing, although some portions were already crumbling into 
ruin. The entrance, over ‘a stately bridge, was stoutly defended 
by many towers and ‘ portecoleces,’ and the east and south sides 
also were ‘well toured.’ Here, too, the keep of the castle stood. 
‘ But,’ says Leyland, ‘the moste beautifullest and gallant 
‘building for lodging is in the north side, where Edward IV. 
‘ began a right sumptuous pece of stone work, “ with marvellus 
‘ fair compaced windoes.”’ Then, from far adown the vale of 
Belvoir, from the forest of Charnwood, from the Leicestershire 
hills, could be seen the many mantling towers and lofty keep of 
the ancient fortress, so strong as never to have been taken by 
storm; a rallying point of defence, a centre of dominion, a 
palace of kings, while commerce nestled at its feet, and the fat 
pastures of a thriving husbandry stretched far around. The 
days of the Tudors were the culmination of its renown: when 
the Stuarts came its glory waned. 

Charles I., when Prince of Wales, twice visited Nottingham. 
In July, 1642, he returned again, and ‘ summoned and caressed 
‘ the freeholders of the county ;’ and in the following month, after 
a brief absence, he here raised his standard in his great campaign 
against his subjects. But though the banner floated from the 
topmost turret of the castle, no loyal enthusiasm was awakened. 
Accordingly, it was suggested to the king that the castle was a 
garrison, to which the people had not free access, and that it 
might therefore be better to plant it in the field outside the walls 
of the fortress, then called the Hill-close, but since known as 
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Standard-close. This was done. But an ominous circumstance 
followed ; for the wind, growing boisterous, and having no 
respect for kingly pageantry, blew down staff and standard ; 
and it was a day or two before they were re-erected. The event 
was regarded, as Rushworth and others assert, as a fatal presage 
of the opening campaign. 

Towards the close of the year, some seven hundred of the 
inhabitants, distrustful of the king—who was now absent— 
formed themselves into regiments for their own defence, under 
the direction of Mr. George Hutchinson, a native of the town, 
and identified themselves with the Parliamentary cause; and 
Mr. Hutchinson was subsequently appointed to the command of 
the forces. The garrison, however, was unable to man all the 
extensive but insecure fortifications of the town, and withdrew, 
with fourteen pieces of ordnance, into the castle. Various 
attempts were made by the royalists to obtain possession of the 
) place. The Earl of Newcastle, under a flag of truce, demanded 
its surrender ; but his summons was peremptorily rejected. Over- 
tures were subsequently made to bribe the colonel from his alle- 
giance, and ‘large promises’ were offered by the Earl—promises 
of the royal favour, of an absolute gift of the castle, of £10,000 
in cash, and of a peerage: An indignant refusal was returned 
to these solicitations. 

In 1646, Charles was brought through Nottingham on his 
way to Holmby, a prisoner; and not long afterwards the castle 
was demolished. The responsibility of this act, like many 
other sins, has been ignorantly laid to the charge of Cromwell. 
We have, however, the authority of Mrs. Hutchinson herself 
for saying that it was by the express wish and by the means fur- 
nished by her husband that the place was dismantled. It appears 
that Cromwell had gone northward to meet the Scottish army ; 
and the colonel, fearing lest Oliver should use the fortress 
for ambitious purposes, resolved to prevent it. When Cromwell 
returned, ‘he was heartily vexed at it, and told Colonel Hut- 
‘chinson, that if he had been there when it was voted, he 
‘ should not have suffered it.’ Such was the end of the second 
castle of Nottingham. 

The third castle, the ruins of which still crown the hill, was 
commenced after the Restoration, by the then Duke of New- 
castle ; but the walls were only some three feet in height when 
he died. His son Henry, in compliance with his father’s 
wishes, completed, after three years’ labour, and at an outlay of 
about £14,000, that which proved to be a gloomy-looking struc- 
ture, and one that was destined to a gloomy fate. The area of 
this building did not cover more than a third of that occupied 
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by its predecessor. A double staircase conducted to the grand 
entrance, and over the door was an equestrian statue of the 
founder, carved, it was said at the time, from a single block of 
stone brought from Donnington, in Leicestershire; but it was 
subsequently ascertained to have been cramped together with 
iron. The staircase was a fine specimen of English oak and of 
stone work, and the rooms were of noble dimensions. In 
the early part of the present century the dining room, and 
the suite of apartments adjoining, contained some good family 
pictures, several of them inserted in the panels, the heavy 
carved work of which served as frames; while the drawing- 
room was adorned with massive velvet curtains and cabinets of 
the time of Louis XIV. The foundations and basement story 
were built from the remains of the previous castle. The flat 
roofs were covered with no less than 130 tons of lead. 

The ancient glories of Nottingham castle had waned long 
before it came to its untimely end. The mansion had been 
divided into two dwellings, and had been occupied for some 
years by private families. The mob of Nottingham has 
always been rude and combustible, and in the riots that 
preceded the passing of the Reform Bill, it perpetuated 
its worst traditions. On the 8th of October, 1831, violence 
began; on the 10th, the mob devastated Colwick Hall; and 
then, after an unsuccessful attempt on the House of Correction, 
they raised the ery—‘ to the Castle!’ On the way the street-lights 
were extinguished ; the castle entrances were forced; at seven 
o’clock the building was in flames ; between nine and ten o’clock 
the conflagration had reached its height; and by morning, the 
whole was—what it is to-day—a roofless shell, rent with huge 
fissures, and retaining few of the mutilated relics of past 
enrichment. ‘I once paid a shilling,’ said an old lady, ‘to get a 
‘ peep into Nottingham Castle ; now we can see quite through it 
. for nothing.’ The Duke of Newcastle had his revenge for the 
outrage. The ratepayers were mulcted in the cost of the 
building to the amount of some £20,000, and the smoked and 
desolate ruins remain unrestored, a memento of violence that 
had its own punishment. 

But while thus sketching the history of the three castles of 
Nottingham, we have almost forgotten the point from which we 
started, and must retrace our steps. 

As has been already hinted, the castle was not the only mili- 
tary defence of Nottingham. From the outer lines of the 
Norman fortress a wall ran northward towards the western 
extremity of the present market-place; it then swept round the 
north and east of the town, through fields, orchards, and 
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gardens, and ultimately rejoined the castle near what is now 
known as Brewhouse Yard. The wall was pierced with many 
gates. The first was not far to the north of the castle itself. 
It appears that, in accordance with the suggestion of the Arch- 
bishop of York, Henry III. sent a peremptory demand to 
the ‘bailiffs and burgesses’ of Nottingham, that they should 
make a postern in the wall at this spot, of such breadth and 
heignt that two horsemen could ride through abreast with 
their lances on their shoulders. ‘From this postern,’ says 
Deering, ‘a bridge went over the town ditch, which place, 
‘though now filled up, as well as the whole ditch between 
‘this and Chappell-bar, bears to this day the name of Boston- 
‘ bridge, a corruption of Postern-bridge. The ditch itself is now 
‘converted into kitchen gardens, and is called at this time 
‘ Butt-dyke, from some neighbouring butts where the townsmen 
“used to exercise themselves in shooting at a mark with bows 
‘ and arrows.’ 

The next gate was Chapel-bar, a cumbrous pile with two 
massive round towers, between which was an arched entrance 
wide enough to admit one vehicle at a time, besides foot 
passengers. Each of these towers contained an arched room of 
a pentagonal shape, one being the guard-room, and having 
a door that opened under the middle of the gateway; the other 
room ‘ was a chapel for the convenience of the guard.’ Hence 
the name of the gate was the Chapel-bar. It was preserved 
till the year 1743, though its military and ecclesiastical glory 
had long before waned, for it had been used as a hen house, 
and wash-tubs, coppers, and other utensils, occupied the spot 
where of yore the sentinel had flashed his tinsel splendours 
before the eyes of wondering village maidens, and where the 
priest had turned the wafer into the real presence. Nature, how- 
ever, seems to have spread her kindly mantle over the decaying 
beauties of this military fastness. At least so one historian 
assures us in words which it would be an injustice to our 
readers not to quote. 


‘On the top of this gate at the east end, exactly in the middle, did 
grow one of the greater sort of maples, vulgarly called a sycamore 
tree, part of the branches of which covered an arbour where six 
people might conveniently regale themselves. The north half of this 
top was very neatly disposed into beds of various figures, and turned 
into a pleasant garden, where besides many different kinds of flowers, 
a beautiful variety of tulips has formerly from on high challenged 
all the gardens in Nottingham. Had the other half, which was in 
different hands and did lie uncultivated, been arranged in like 
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manner, both would have made a garden of a considerable extent, and 
given a pretty lively idea of the Babylonian hanging gardens.’ 


It is possible that some of our classical readers may have 
been hitherto unaware how closely an English borough has 
vied with what had been thought the unrivalled magnificence 
of Oriental luxury ! 

Another entrance to the town was from the south by the 
‘ Hollow-stone.’ This was a narrow passage cut through the 
rock, and was defended by a strong portcullis. Near at hand 
was another cavity in the hill side, large enough to hold some 
twenty men, and fitted with a fire-place and benches, and having 


a staircase leading to the top. This was the guard-house. | 


Another entrance was at Bridlesmith-gate; on the east side 
was the gate-house where the guard lived; on the west was a 
house formerly known as Vout Hall, which derived its name 
from the spacious vaults which were beneath, in one of which 
we learn that ‘the Dissenters privately met for the exercise 
‘ of their religion’ in the reign of Charles IT. 

Thus, nestling beneath the citadel on the heights, and girdled 
by walls and military gates, the ancient town of Nottingham 
lived on from age to age. But its appearance then was widely 
different from what it 1s to-day. Its houses, even to the reign 
of Henry VIII., were generally of timber and plaster. ‘The 
‘ greatest part of our building,’ wrote Holingshed in the reign 
of Elizabeth, ‘in the cities and good towns of England, consists 
‘ only of timber, for as yet few of the houses of the commonalty 
‘ (except here and there in the West county towns) are made 
‘of stone.’ The abundance of oak in the forest of Sherwood 
led to such lavish use of it in the erection of the houses at 
Nottingham that the walls were not many inches from stud to 
stud, that the first floor was sometimes made of ‘ solid summer 
‘ trees, squared and closely joined together,’ while the steps of 
their stzircases were made, not of boards fitted together, but of 
solid blocks of timber. Probably the oldest brick building in 
Nottingham was the Green Dragon in the Long Row, the date 
of which was 1615; but the number of similar structures 
rapidly increased during and after the Civil War. The tiling 
of houses is, of course, a comparatively modern innovation. 
Some three hundred and fifty years ago there was not a tiled 
house in Nottingham, the first—the Unicorn Inn in the Long 
Row—being built in 1508, the rest being covered with straw, 
sedge, or reeds. The floors also were, in general, made of 
plaster. 

A century ago Nottingham was but the child of what is 
to-day a stalwart manhood. Deering has described it; but 
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‘could the worthy doctor,’ says another writer, ‘rise from the 
‘graveyard of St. Peter’s, with his flowing surtout, his pow- 
‘dered wig, three-cornered hat, high-heeled shoes, and silver 
‘ buckles, and be placed in the meadows, his surprise now would 
|‘ be, that so fine a view should have been so wofully damaged.’ 
The population of the town did not then exceed 11,000; now 
it is more than 120,000. If in those days the visitor had desired 
to perambulate the town, he could have done so in half an hour. 
‘He starts from the Castle. Standard-hill is an open field, and 
‘he does not find a house till he arrives at the corner of St. 
‘ James’s-street. He passes along the outside streets—Mount- 
‘street, Chapel-bar, the foot of Tollhouse-hill, Upper Parlia- 
‘ment-street, Milton-street, Lower Parliament-street,’ and on 
by Carter-gate, Fisher-gate, Narrow-marsh, Greyfriars-gate, 
and Walnut Tree-lane, and lo, he is again at the Castle; the 
town has been compassed in a walk of less than two miles. 
Though Nottingham was not then so large as now, neither was 
it so pleasant. Some of its main entrances were ankle-deep in 
mud. Tan-yards sent forth their fragrance on many a gale. 
The County Hall was like a ruined barn. Bridlesmith-gate 
rang with the noise of innumerable anvils. Paved streets and 
water courses were unkuown, and offal of every kind was flung 
into the streets, the liquids of which percolated away as they 
could, and sent their infectious miasma into many a_ house. 
‘The traveller from Derby entered the borough between two 
‘ steep precipices, and, were the wind northerly, he was almost 
‘instantly suffocated with the smoke from a hive of huts hard 
‘ by, composed of foul and inodorous substances. The fragrant 
‘odour from the premises of fell-mongers, curriers, and tanners 
‘were dispersed over the town; the market-place was only 
‘ partly paved, and woe to the woman who went a-marketing on 
‘a rainy day; St. Peter’s Church was bounded by a bog 
‘through which people threaded a perilous path during the day 
‘on a plank with a handrail, and into which they not unfre- 
‘ quently fell on those nights unblessed by a moon ; St. Peter’s 
‘ Churchyard was a swamp; and from Lister-gate to the Leen 
‘ was a journey fraught with exceeding danger, and not to be 
‘ entered upon without prolonged and serious consideration.’ 
Yet the Nottingham of a century ago had some pleasant 
characteristics which it has lost. The houses were then de- 
tached, and surrounded by pleasure grounds, orchards, and 
paddocks. The outlets from the Market-place to Parliament- 
street were storegrounds and gardens. There was a grass field 
in Pilcher-gate. Cattle browsed and crops grew where now are 
the South- parade, Wheeler-gate, and St. Peter’s-square. Coal- 
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pit-lane, where Thomas Miller resided, had its cherry orchards, 
the names of which still linger in those localities. A rowg 
seven goodly elms stood on the south side of the Market-place, 
Trees shaded the west side of Stoney-street ; and where now the 
Leen meanders along its dismal course, rows of willows drooped 
over its then crystal waters. But thus has it been all the world 
over: good and ill are ever blended ; the bright and the beauti- 
ful wane and die, and from the ashes of the dead new forms of 
life arise, making even the wilderness to blossom as the rose. 
The situation of Nottingham is excellent, both for appearance} | 
and healthfulness. In the centre of England, almost sur} 
rounded by rich arable and pasture lands, it climbs over a ridge 
of rock too porous and perishable indeed for building purposes, 
but singularly free from moisture. The elevation of the hills, 
which rise nearly 200 feet in about a mile, and fall directly 
towards the river Leen on the south and to the Beck on the east, 
gives every facility for drainage. Near at hand, moreover, are 
clayfields which provide abundant material of admirable quality | 
for building. Hence has arisen an old local proverb that points| 
to the spot whence these bricks are brought, and says that 
‘ Nottingham used to stand on Mapperley Plains.’ 
Approaching from the south the scene is picturesque. The 
rocky ridge, on the slope and at the foot of which the town is 
spread, breaks here and there into abrupt declivities; while in 
its centre is a hollow basin, flanked by the precipitous Castle- 
heights on the left, and the rocks of Sneinton and the wood- 
clad hills of Colwick and Mapperley on the right. In the 
middle of the town, and seventy feet above the meadows, stands 
the Church of St. Mary, and here it has stood since the fifteenth 
century, on the foundations of one even far more ancient. To 
the west is the park—a park almost without a tree, crested with 
semi-circular terraces of elegant villas rising one above another, 
and bordered by hundreds of gardens rich, in their season, with 
fruits and flowers. Such is the spot where for many a century 
the ancient borough of Nottingham has lifted its bold outlines 
on the hills, and has spread its homes out to the south. 
In the heart of the town is the Market-place. This has long 
been one of its chief glories. In this respect no English town 
can compare with it. Its area is five acres and a half. Till 
the close of the seventeenth century it was intersected by a 
wall, breast high, supposed to have been built when there were 
two boroughs and two populations—the English occupying the | 
northern half, the Normans the southern. At a later period, 
when these distinctions of nationality became effaced, the 
market was used by anybody, according to the mere convenience 
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of trade. On the north, by the Long Row, near where the 
Malt Cross then stood, was the great market for corn and malt, 
and to the east were the old and new ‘shambles.’ On the 
south-west and west were the beast and horse markets, not paved, 
and therefore named ‘ The Sands’; and to the east of these was 
a spot for the sale of all kinds of sawn wood and timber. 
Over the old shambles were rooms whence the whole area could 
be surveyed, where the fairs were proclaimed, where the mayor 
and other municipal officers used to meet to walk the Saturday 
market, and where the steward or his deputy sat on market days 
for those who wished to see him on legal business. Two crosses 
long adorned the Market-place. The one was ten steps high, with 
a pillar in the middle, and was called the Malt Cross; here all 
declarations of war were read, and other public announcements 
officially made; the other, the Butter Cross, stood at the east 
end of the market, and, with its large tiled roof supported 
on six pillars, covered four rows of seats ranged one above 
another. 

In the Market-place it was long the practice to indulge in what 
were called the sports of the time. Before a butcher could 
slaughter a bull it was required that he should bait him. For 
this purpose a ring was fixed in the ground, and the wife of the 
mayor for the time being had to supply the rope. To reimburse 
her for so heavy an outlay she was authorised to claim a shilling 
from each person who took up his freedom of the town. 

The names of many of the streets of Nottingham are signi- 
ficant of their position or history. Some are derived from their 
* situation—as the ‘ High,’ the ‘ Low,’ and the ‘ Middle Pavements.’ 
A local writer made, some time ago, an accidental but amusing 
play upon this name. A person, he said, was accused of theft, 
and an attempt was made to take him into custody. He escaped, 
however, from his pursuers, crossed the Market-place, ran down 
Wheeler-gate, and then ‘took up’ the Pavement and dis- 
appeared ! 

Some streets are indicated by their shape and size, as the 
Long-row, Short-street, and Narrow-marsh; others by their 
} connection with churches, chapels, or the castle ; and others by 
sept classes of people who have resided in them—as Jew- 
ane, where formerly there was asynagogue. Some bear the names 
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of the trades that flourished there, and hence we have Bridle- 
smith-gate and Gridlesmith-gate. The former was occupied by 


‘the ™ a great number of smiths who made bits, snaffles, and other 
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articles for bridles, of which, and of other kinds of iron-work 
there was ‘such store in this street, and other parts of the town, 
‘as serve to furnish not only the county of Nottingham but 
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‘ divers other bordering shires. The reason of which number, | 


‘ suppose, is the great plenty of coals got, and the great plenty 
‘of iron made in these parts.’ The same writer considen 
Gridlesmith to be another name for Girdlesmith, it being th 
dialect of some districts of Derbyshire and Staffordshire to call, 
girdle a gridle, and ‘in this street such lived who made buckle 
“hooks, and other matters for girdles.’ 

The public buildings of Nottingham are respectable, but ther 
are none of extraordinary merit or interest. The Exchang 
occupies the east end of the market place, and has a frontage o 
130 feet. It is a modern erection. The Guildhall has only 
age, and not much of that, to recommend it. Under it there wa 
long a prison for debtors and for felons; and John Howanl 
mentions some fearful incidents connected with its annals. ‘The 
Shire Hall also has a prison attached to it, supposed to have been 
founded in the reign of Alfred. The original hall was a quaint 
little stone building that seems to have been kept in somewhat 
ill repair. For it is said that in the reign of George I., while 
Judge Powis was delivering his charge to the grand jury, 
beam gave way; upon which the whole assembly fled. ‘ Will 
‘no one,’ exclaimed the retreating sheriff, ‘take care of the 
‘judge?’ His Majesty’s representative managed at length to 
reach the door ; but though old and lame, he had vigour enough 
left to pause at the nearest place of safety, and then and there 
to levy a fine of £2000 upon the town for not keeping the 
Assize Court in proper repair—a fine which had to be paid. 

The House of Correction, which is used as a town gaol, stands 
in St. John Street, on the site of a convent formerly occupied by 
hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. Besides the General 
Hospital—a handsome pile, nobly situated on Standard Hill-- 
and other benevolent institutions in the town, there are several 
modern structures, including the School of Art, the Grammar 
School, and the Congregational Institute, all of which have 
recently been erected. 

One peculiarity of Nottingham, which long and powerfully 
affected its development as a town, and the eftects of which 


remain, are its burgess lands. The borough was environed with 
a wide belt of common, affording a promenade ten miles in 
length, on which no building could be erected. This arrange- 
ment was not an inconvenience when the town was small; 
but as population increased it served to draw a close and unex- 
panding belt around the town, or rather between the town and 
its own suburbs, and it raised the price of land so high that 


factories and houses had to be built beyond the common lands, 
sometimes at a considerable distance. At length the question 
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came to be considered whether the claims of those holding these 
rights could not be equitably adjusted, and the town at large 
be benefited. 

But this startling proposition encountered the fiercest resistance. 
So recently as 1825, at the election of two councilmen, it was 
declared of the candidates that ‘they were all—or said they 
‘ were all—enemies to an enclosure.’ ‘And if such an idea,’ 
exclaimed one valiant orator, ‘should ever come forth into 
‘ being, he would at once grapple with it, and never leave hold 
‘ till he had strangled the unsightly monster.’ ‘The question,’ 
he added, ‘of an enclosure, had retrograded a century by that 
‘morning’s exposure.’ A fifth part of a century, however, had 
scarcely elapsed when, on the 30th of June, 1845, the burgess 
lands were, by Act of Parliament, ordered to be enclosed. Since 
that time the Recreation Grounds, the Race-course, the Queen’s 
walk, the Arboretum, and the cemeteries have been formed and 
devoted to public use ; vast factories, innumerable dwellings, and 
spacious streets occupy the places where once were sandy wastes 
and fields which never could have been green; and the oldest 
inhabitant may wander over spots which in his esteem may 
have lost their glory, and may sing with William Howitt :-— 


‘ All gone ! all gone ! 
I’ve seen when all this ground 
Stood thick with primroses in spring 
And blue bells nodding round. 
T’ve seen—— Well, what’s the use of talking 
Of flowers that once were blowing : 
We've here no bells but that which tells 
You when the train’s a-going.’ 


The Park, too, as it is called, is also being gradually encroached 
upon by the builder. For many years this wide area of some 
130 acres was ‘one of the chief lungs of the lace metropolis,’ 
and in times of yore herds of deer had been wont to stray hither 
from the depths of the adjoining forest. Only a few of the 
trees with which the park was once adorned remains. Indeed, 
Mrs. Hutchinson mentions that, in her day there was but one 
tree, and that was at the foot of the castle rock; and this, as 
tradition stated, had been planted by ‘crook’d back’d Richard,’ 
and she adds that the tree, like its planter, ‘had not a straight 
inch in its whole composition.’ 

The town of Nottingham is remarkable for its caves. The 
firm sand-rock on which most of it is built can easily be scooped 
out, and caverns be made to serve for dwellings or storehouses. 
The visitor on entering the town by the Great Northern Rail- 
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way can see houses of two stories in height, the windows of | 


which are flush with the precipitous face of the rocks. In all 
directions caves of all sorts and sizes honeycomb the earth, and 
passages have been traced which conduct for considerable dis- 
tances, many of which are of very early date. Dr. Stukeley 
describes excavations on the north bank of the Leen consisting 
of a church, houses, chambers, dove-houses, and other apart- 
ments, the church, it is said, resembling that at Bethlehem; 
and Laird, who wrote in 1820, stated that, though the weather 
had greatly impaired the completeness of the structure, the 
church and altar, and even some vestiges of ancient paintings, 
could be clearly traced. 

In the re-erection of Castle-gate Chapel, in 1862, it was found 
that the caverns beneath were so large that an amount of material 
equal to the whole of the old chapel was consumed in filling in 
the new foundations. Rock cellars, too, are common in all parts 
of the town, and vary in depth from twenty to thirty-six feet. 
These cellars are used for all sorts of purposes by the towns- 

ople, and are especially valued by wine-merchants and brewers 
for storehouses. Some of them are of very considerable extent, 
are regularly arched, and are supported by columns with carved 
capitals. Others have been employed as places of worship. 
From early times some were used for malting, a process which, 
in this cool temperature, could be carried on in the height of 
summer as well as in the winter. Many of these subterranean 
malt-houses were in existence in the reign of Charles I., and had 
it not been for the facility they thus afforded for production, 
this town, says an historian, ‘ could never have supplied with 
‘malt Lancashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and the Peak of 
‘ Derbyshire, which used to be done by carriers and hucksters, 
‘ then commonly called badgers, of whom those of Cheshire used 
‘to make a double return, by bringing salt from the withes 
‘ and carrying back malt.’ 

The staple trades of Nottingham are hosiery and lace. The 
story of their rise and progress is full of interest, and has 
lately found a worthy annalist in Mr. Felkin. He himself entered 
the stocking-making business in 1808, and the lace trade 
in 1819, and in each of them he has taken an active part. In 
writing the history of these trades he has had to study accounts 
of 388 English patents in hosiery and 331 in lace—719 in all, 
many of immense length, and of almost interminable prolixity, 
the mere notices of which, issued from the Patent Office, fill a 
volume of more than a thousand pages. But though, as Mr. 
Felkin remarks, such mechanical descriptions are not favourable 
to elegance of composition, he has produced an interesting and 
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The Lace Trade. 385 
also an admirably illustrated volume, of great value, giving a suc- 
cinct and comprehensive estimate of this wide theme, throwing 
any previous attempts entirely into the shade, and leaving little 
for any other pen or pencil to achieve. 

One peculiarity of these trades is that, with the exception of 
two principal names, Lee and Strutt, every one of the English 
inventors described was a working handicraftsman. The con- 
nection of Lee with the origin of the stocking frame is well 
} known ; though there is diversity in the form in which the story 
is told. It is commonly said that the invention arose from the 
ingenuity of disappointed love. The curate of Calverton, in Not- 
tinghamshire, in paying his addresses to a young lady, observed, 
to his sorrow, that she seemed more interested in her knitting 
than in himself. A hatred of his mechanical rival made him 
resolve, if possible, to supersede the favourite employment of the 
indifferent maiden. He gave up his curacy, devoted himself to 
the gratification of his new passion, and gazed into bright visions 
| of future wealth in which—his scheme successful—he could be 
happy without her love. Other versions are given of this 
incident ; but it is beyond all reasonable dispute that William 
Lee was the inventor, about the end of the sixteenth century, 
of the stocking frame—a work, as it has been well said, not of 
‘mere accident, but of talent and genius.’ 

Mr. Felkin traces with much care the gradual development of 
lace production. Dr. Johnson had defined net-work to be ‘ any- 
‘thing reticulated and decussated at equal distances with inter- 
‘stices between the intersections;’ in the making of lace the 
same forms have to be produced as in netting. ‘The needle or 
‘shuttle, upon or in which the net-maker placed his supply of 
‘corded string or line, was passed just as it ever has been, 
‘through the loop he had opened, and the thread was tied into 


§ ‘a firm knot, — of slipping, at the exactly measured dis- 


‘tance from the last-formed one.’ At a later period we find 
what is called ‘cut-work, because the larger interstices were cut 
‘ out with scissors from the muslin, and the edges secured with 
‘the darning-needle or crochet-stitch.’ These and other kinds of 
} needle-work lace had reached a high degree of excellence in 
most European countries when, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, the art of making pillow lace was invented 


by Barbara Uttmann, of Saxony. This process is thus 
described :— 


‘A number of threads are attached to a round pillow, each hang- 
ing down in front of the cushion, and being attached to a bobbin 
supplying it with thread, and serving for a weight. Each pair of 
adjacent threads is then twisted three half turns, by throwing the 
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bobbins over each other. The twisted threads are then severally 
separated, and crossed over pins stuck into the face of the cushion, in 
arow. The like twist is then made by every piece of adjacent threads 
not before twisted, whence the threads become united sideways in 
meshes or loops. Lastly, by repeating the separation and twisting, 
= —-" onwards, the plain net fabric is made of any required 
ength.’ 


Such was the rise of hand-made lace. Concerning it Mr. 
Felkin makes a remark which will be received with more or less 
cordiality, according to the taste of the reader. With the 
increasing demand, he says, for this kind of lace— 


‘Special search has been carried on for old hand-made lace of every 
kind. Thusa curious practice has arisen latterly. It had been the 
custom in some places on the coasts and in the islands of the Medi- 
terranean in past ages for the rich bridal robes and lace veils never to 
be re-worn until the corpse of her who once before was adorned by 
them was re-clothed in them preparatory to her interment. Vaults 


have been rifled, and these precious, and often magnificent, articles, so . 


eagerly sought after in the markets of Brussels, Paris, and London, 
have been brought into the hands of dealers, who know how to 
appreciate their worth, and, through them, add for ages to the charms 
of living beauty.’ 


The attempts to imitate these costly hand-made articles by 
means of machinery have been so successful that nearly every 
known mesh, and many of the most tasteful and intricate designs 
can now be mechanically produced. Exactly a century ago 
three men in London, and Hammond, Lindley, Holmes, and 
Frost, in Nottingham, were engaged in efforts to make lace-net 
upon the stocking-frame, Their labours were at length rewarded 
by their being able to make looped articles of perfect regularity, 
and they thus laid the foundation of the present machine- 
wrought lace manufacture, It was reserved for a later period 
to witness the production by machinery of a net composed of 
twisted meshes like that from the pillow. 

Many of the machines by which lace making was carried on 
were invented by Nottingham workmen who employed their 
leisure hours at the fancy stocking frame, forming meshes by 
hand, and feeling their way to many an ingenious discovery 
as to how these products might be made mechanically. In a 

ublic-house, in the year 1768, Hammond, noticing the broad 
ace border of his wife’s cap, conceived a plan for imitating 
the fabric. He borrowed some silk, went to work upon his 
frame at his home in the Rookery, and produced a net, 
which, with his wife’s assistance, was made into caps having 
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LIuddism. 387 
somewhat the appearance of lace; this he named Valenciennes, 
and the material sold freely. It is also to Flint, a Nottingham 
journeyman stocking-maker, that the invention of machinery 
for making point lace is attributed; his necessities, however, 
were so urgent that he was obliged to sell his discovery to a 
neighbour—one Thomas Taylor—for £20, and he eventually 
ended his days in the poor-house. Others modified and per- 
fected these machines, so that in 1810 there were at least from 
. 1,500 to 1,800 of them in the town, many of them thirty inches 
in width, and giving employment on the spot to 15,000 men, 
women, and children. There were also tens of thousands of 
machines in the neighbouring counties. ‘Incredible sums of 
money,’ it has been said, ‘have been expended, valuable lives 
‘sacrificed by intense study, a great number of patents taken 
‘out, and nearly as many differently constructed machines built 
‘for the production of plain and ornamental lace of every 
‘description. In none of the textile fabrics have there been so 


\ ‘many combinations of machinery used to effect the purpose as 


‘in the making of lace.’ 

Many other discoveries rewarded the toils and the genius 
of Nottingham workmen and mechanists, and many an interest- 
ing story is told of the conflicts, the trials, and the triumphs of 
rival inventors, who eagerly competed with each other, whose 
rights were in their turn infringed, and who had to fight their 
battles at one and the same time in the courts of law and in the 
arena of science and art. The trade itself, too, had its ebbings 
and flowings of prosperity in Nottingham as well as in other parts 
. of the land; sometimes raising manufacturers and workmen into 

affluence, and anon depressing them into poverty and discontent. 
In the early part of the present century there was a revival of 
that form of intimidation by workpeople over masters which was 
called Luddism. This name arose from the act of a Leicestershire 
lad named Ludd or Ludham, who, when desired by his father, a 
stocking maker, to ‘square his needles’—that is, to place them 
in a perfectly straight line in front of his machine—took his 
hammer and beat them into heaps. At one time the destitution 
pof the people became so great that more than 15,000 persons, or 
nearly half of the then population of Nottingham, were in 
receipt of parish allowance. The people believed that the 
masters were oppressing them, and vengeance was vowed. By 
methods of unexampled secrecy bands of men, few perhaps in 
number, but almost ubiquitous in their activity, passed from 
point to point, and destroyed the machines of the manufacturers, 
in various parts of the town and country. Nearly 2,000 horse 
and foot soldiers were posted to protect the different places, but 
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the outrages were scarcely interrupted. The people declared 
‘they would not starve while there was plenty in the land.’ 


‘It was in this last week of November, 1811,’ says Mr. Felkin, 
‘that the writer of these lines, then a youth of scarcely seventeen, 
was required by his masters to get into his saddle, and make a long 
round, to convey the information that if their frames, of which they 
employed about 3,000, were spared from the destruction with which 
they were threatened, one shilling per dozen advance would be paid 
the following Saturday, and be continued, whether others paid it or 
not. It was a dreary afternoon, with heavy rain and winter sleet. 
He rode hard, and at Basford, Bulwell, Eastwood, Heanor, Ilkeston, 
Smalley, Sawley, Kegworth, Gotham, and Ruddington, delivered to 
their head frame-work knitters the joyful news of the offered advance. 
The wintry storm, though uncomfortable enough to the messenger, 
tended greatly to the success of his message. It prevented for that 
night the marauding parties employing themselves ; these frames had 
been undoubtedly doomed, for an example, as belonging to one of the 
most influential houses in the trade. The promise made was faith- 
fully performed ; not one of their frames was injured, and no further 
fears were excited as to the danger of their property. 

‘The author served for a whole year (at this time of alarm) as a 
special constable, and though so young, had others, at first civilians 
and afterwards foot soldiers, to lead every second or third night. 
In the latter case six men armed with muskets, were told off, and at 
five p.m., having received the instructions and pass-word from the 
sitting magistrate, he did the duty of patrolling with them in the 
town until six the following morning. The responsibility was new 
and weighty, and not altogether unattended with danger, the 
Luddites being armed ; and knowing that they hazarded their own 
lives, they were not chary of the lives of others. Their daring and 
courage were shown in the instance of one who entered a house alone 
in Rutland-street, Nottingham, one evening ; proceeded upstairs, and 
smashed the material parts of a frame in a minute or two ; but that 
short time was sufficient to cause an alarm ; constables were in front 
of the house, and the author happened to be on duty in Park-street 
behind it. The man at once perceived his danger, threw himself on 
the roof ; passing along others, he saw in the dim light that the earth 
had been lately turned up in a garden below, and leaped from the 
eaves of a three-story house upon it. The frame-breaker quietly 
passed through a kitchen, where the family were at table, and escaped. 
In a few minutes the shouts of a sympathising crowd were heard at 
New Radford, half a mile from the scene of the adventure. 

‘In regard to the object had in view by the Nottinghamshire 
frame-breakers, opinions at the time and since have much varied. 
Probably there were various hopes entertained by the multitudes 
around, who sympathised undoubtedly with the movement, though 
they stood aloof from personal efforts to promote it. The broad sub- 
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stratum of the whole of this wretched heap of wrong-doing was un- 
doubtedly the hunger and misery into which the large portion of the 
50,000 frame-work knitters and their families were fallen, and from 
which they never fully emerged for the following forty years. During 
that long interval the average of the framework-knitter’s clear earn- 
ings, by long hours of labour, did not exceed six shillings a week.’ 


At length the penalty of death was passed against those who 
broke a stocking or lace frame, and several persons having 
been found guilty and executed, and severe sentences inflicted 
upon others, Luddism gradually became extinct. But about 
1,000 stocking frames and 80 lace machines had been destroyed 
during this burst of popular frenzy. 

But around these interesting themes, so ably and exhaustively 
treated by Mr. Felkin, we must not longer linger. We will 
simply express our gratitude to the accomplished author for a 
work which is the summing up of the professional labours of a 
life; and which will be perused with deep interest not only 
by the mechanist and the man of trade, but by all classes of 
intelligent readers. ; 

The politics of Nottingham are, to the uninitiated, inscrutable. 
That a town confessedly little Conservative, largely Liberal, 
and somewhat Radical, should ever and anon be making the most 
stupendous efforts to return. Tories to Parliament, is, to a 
stranger, somewhat of a mystery. To watch the soundest of 
Tories giving his vote for an extreme Radical, and to see the 
Radical fired with a passionate desire, which he is ready to 
enforce by any amount of violence, to be represented by the 
staunchest advocate of the doctrine of Church and King, has, 
at first, almost the charm of a new sensation. But the ex- 
planation is not difficult to find. Suppose in a constituency 
of 4,000 electors, as it used to be, that the Conservatives form 
a minority of only 1,000, that the Radicals are another 1,000, 
and the Liberals 2,000: what policy shall Toryism adopt that 
shall give it, at least, a chance? Foster disatfection between 
the Liberals and the Radicals, and then Tories and Radicals 
can unite to fight the Liberals. It is just so in Nottingham. 
A long-standing dissatisfaction has been cherished by the 
party of ‘Independence,’ as they call themselves, towards the 
powerful and moderate Liberals; a sentiment which the 
Conservatives have adopted every means to cherish. The 
course then becomes clear. No sooner have the Liberals 
selected their two candidates, than the Tories unite with the 
‘Independents,’ a Conservative and an ‘ Independent’ candi- 
date are chosen, the Conservatives vote for the ‘ Independent ’ 
candidate, the ‘ Independents’ vote for the Conservative, a tole- 
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rable equality is immediately produced, and the result no one 
can confidently predict. On-lookers may be amused, honourable 
men may be scandalized at the unprincipled coalition involved ; 
but it is the only chance the Tories have, and so they practise 
it. This is the explanation of the fact that it was by Tory 
votes that Feargus O’Connor was returned for Nottingham. 
This is how it was that the name of Mr. Samuel Morley was 
brought into dishonouring competition with that of a person 
who had no moral or political qualification for member- 
ship. This is how it was that Mr. Bernal Osborne allowed 
himself to be used for dividing Liberal interests, and to sit 
in the House of Commons as the Conservative member for 
Nottingham. Concerning one, whose name has been for some 
years publicly connected with Nottingham politics, we will 
only say that his end was a fitting close to the amazing 
anomalies of his life: the body—slain by fever—lying in 
state in the ancestral halls, 20,000 spectators, and the bailiffs 
at the doors! 

The large increase that has taken place in the population of 
Nottingham has devolved a serious responsibility upon all 
sections of the Christian Church to provide adequate accom- 
modation for public religious instruction and worship. It is to 
their honour that this obligation has been largely recognised. 
About twenty years ago, when the Rev. J. W. Brooks was 
—— to the vicarage of St. Mary’s, several new Episcopal 
churches—St. John’s, New Radford, Hyson Green, and Car- 
rington—had just been completed or consecrated. During the 
twenty years in which Mr. Brooks remained in Nottingham he 
was the means of erecting six new churches—St. Matthew’s, St. 
Mark’s, St. Luke’s, St. Ann’s, All Saints’, and St. Saviour’s, 
also a Mission House on Mapperley Plains. In this work two 
or three Churchmen were conspicuous for their liberality ; and 
one of them, Mr. Windley, built All Saints’ Church and its 
parsonage and provided for the endowment entirely at his 
own expense. ‘I was greatly assisted,’ says the late vicar, 
‘in my undertakings by Dissenters (I am happy to acknow- 
‘ ledge) as well as by Churchmen.’ The Rev. T. M. Macdonald, 
also, has opened a church for working-men, on Bunker's Hill. 
The number of additional sittings thus obtained is about 6,000, 
of which some 3,500 are free. Fifteen schools have also been 
erected in the borough and suburbs during the same period, 
eleven of which are complete sets—for boys, girls, and infants. 

Nonconformity has long held an influential position in Not- 
tingham. During the Commonwealth ‘a Christian alliance 
‘ subsisted between Churchmen and Dissenters; and week 
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‘night lectures in St. Mary’s church were regularly attended 
‘by the Independents of Castle-gate; while the pastors of the 
‘respective places of worship occasionally officiated for each 
‘other.’ When the Stuart dynasty was tottering to its fall we 
find that the Secretary of James II. addressed a letter to the 
Mayor of Nottingham, in the course of which he said :—‘ We 
‘hear that the Lord Delamere, with others in confederacy, are 
‘raising forces to join the Prince of Orange, and that they 
‘intend to rendezvous at Nottingham, of which I thought to 
‘advise you, and to desire you to use all your endeavours fo 
‘ prevent the Dissenters’ concurrence with them ; they have hitherto 
‘ kept themselves free, and ’tis certainly their duty and interest so 
‘to do: it may be of very ill-consequence if the magistracy of 
‘ your town countenance them ; as anything falls out worthy of 
‘ communication, let me hear from you, as you shall from me, 
‘how matters go.’ But the mayor was not deceived by the 
King’s cajoleries, and he did not attempt to deceive others. 

Independency has, till lately, done little in town or county to 
enlarge its ancient influence. It is two centuries since, as we 
are told, some carpenters were engaged in fitting together eight 
deal boards, value 14s. 8d., with which to make the first pulpit 
of the first Independent chapel that we know of in this town. 
Two other churches were founded in the same century; two 
more were built in the following hundred years; and in the 
first seven-and-twenty years of the present century eight more 
were added. Forty years then rolled away, during which 
there was a clear gain in town and county of only one small 
chapel, although the population had doubled; and only 14 
Independent pastorates remained in a county that contains 
12 market towns, 500 townships, and 300,000 souls. 

We are glad, however, to be able to state that the Congre- 
gationalists of Nottinghamshire have resolved to roll away the 
reproaches that were justly chargeable upon them, and are 
putting their hands to enterprises fraught with hope for the future 
of their churches in the county. Towards the erection of the 
Congregational Institute some £2,000 have been contributed 
by those who may be called Nottinghamshire men. New 
chapels have been erected, or are about to be built, at Addison- 
street and Great Alfred-street, Nottingham, at Eastwood, West- 
wood, Burton Joyce, Grantham, Arnold, Hucknall, Lambley, 
and Carlton; and five other similar projects, either in the 
county, or on its immediate confines, are in contemplation. 
Chapel debts are also being removed to the amount of more 
than £4,000; and a number of mission stations have been 
established, and are being vigorously and successfully worked. 
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There is much in the history of Independency in this county 
that may well incite to the noblest efforts. 


‘We think,’ says a Nottingham Independent, ‘of the time when 
around this town the battle of civil and religious freedom was long 
and sternly waged ; and how, when the white cliffs of yonder rock 
dashed back again and yet again the red tide of war, a Puritan lady 
wrote within those crumbling castle walls her annals of patriotism 
and piety. We think of the time when the evangelists of the Lord 
went forth from Castle-gate to proclaim the gospel in this county, 
with many trials and many tears, and planted here and there the 
churches that still survive. We think of the time when, from a 
sacred spot within the precincts of our county—a spot to which 
pilgrims come from across the broad Atlantic to kneel where their 
fathers knelt before them in the long night of persecution—that 
from thence went forth a little band of holy men and women, who 
passed from Scrooby to Boston, from Boston to Holland, and from 
Holland in the ‘Mayflower’ to the New World, and that thus 
Nottinghamshire is the mother of the Pilgrim Father Church—the 
mother of the Christendom of America.’ 


The progress made by the Baptist denomination in Notting- 
ham during the present century has been important. In the 
year 1800, there were two chapels in the town: one in Park- 
street belonging to the Particular Baptists, which would accom- 
modate about 300 persons; the other in Stoney-street, built the 
year before by the General Baptists, and holding about 500 or 
600 persons. It was in the former of these that William Carey 
preached the celebrated sermon which led to the founding of 
the Baptist Missionary Society. In 1817 Broad-street chapel 
was built, and in 1849 the chapel in Mansfield-road, both 
originating in secessions from Stoney-street. About forty or 
forty-five years ago George-street Chapel was erected by the 
then Park-street congregation, who migrated to it; and shortly 
afterwards a congregation of Scotch Baptists found a home in 
Park-street. Subsequently they built a sanctuary for them- 
selves in Circus-street, and the venerable little place in Park- 
street was transformed into a cotton broker’s warehouse. 

In 1847, Derby-Road Chapel was built by a secession from 
George-street. The people in Salem Chapel, Barker-gate, are 
also Baptists, though peculiar in their views, and calling them- 
selves ‘New Testament Disciples.’ Omitting them, there are 
now six chapels connected with the Baptist denomination instead 
of two, Stoney-street having been meanwhile enlarged twice. 
In addition, a chapel has been erected at New Lenton, two at 
New Basford, and others at Hyson Green, Old Radford, and 
Carrington, The Wesleyans have also carried on an encouraging 
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work in church extension, and the Presbyterians are about to 
build a handsome church. . 

The neighbourhood of Nottingham contains many objects of 
interest. One of the chief of these is the river Trent. Con- 
cerning the origin of its name there is an amusing diversity of 
opinion. Some assert that it is derived from the abbey of 
Trentham, ‘because it has not any name until it reaches to this 
‘place.’ This explanation does not satisfy our quaint commen- 
tator Deering, who remarks, that it is ‘ ridiculous in the nature 
‘ of things, that a current of water, which is at least supposed to 
‘be as old as the flood, should receive its name from a little 
‘religious house, not founded till some thousand years after.’ 
By others, the word is derived from the French trente, because 
it yields thirty varieties of fish; while Drayton affirms that it 
receives the tributary waters of thirty streams, and had thirty 
large abbeys near its banks. Its name in all ancient records is 
spelt Trenta. More than a hundred years before the Conquest 
it was crossed by a bridge, which bore the name of Heathbeth 
Bridge. On it was once a chapel, and near it, on the north side 
was a fort. 

Another of the glories of the town and shire is the forest of 
Sherwood, though its once wide domains have been sadly dimi- 
nished by the spread of population, and by the reckless destruction 
of the stately timber that once covered hills and dales innume- 
rable. The very names within and around the town remind us 
of the memories of forest legends and annals of ancient times. 
Sherwood and Sherwood Rise, Thorney Wood and the Forest, 
Robin Hood’s Walk, and Robin Hood’s Well, tell us that we 
are amid scenes of historic or at least of romantic interest. 
But when the stranger stands upon what is still called ‘the 
Forest,’ he will need good eyesight to detect anything that 
corresponds with the title. The fact is, that for centuries the 
southernmost fringes of the forest abounded in underwood ; 
its more central districts stretching away into Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire formed the High Forest, and contained the 
stateliest timber. It was in the Thorney Wood, indeed, that the 
king’s fallow deer found their favourite haunts; while the red 
deer preferred the High Forest, which was richly clad with stately 
oaks, beneath which ‘nothing was to be seen but oves and boves 
‘et prova campi, grazing on a green carpet, without so much as 
‘a bush for a nightingale to rest in.’ 

In various spots within the boundaries of ‘ Merrie Sher- 
wood’ the Norman Kings loved to tarry at their summer 
palace of Clypstone; here the chief forester reigned with his 
verderers and regarders, and keepers and others, with power to 
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kill and slay at pleasure so long as a hundred deer were left in 
each of the twelve ‘walks.’ Here were the five ‘hays,’ or royal 
rks, fenced in, where no man could ‘common’—Bestwood, 


indbyhay, Welhay, Birkland cum Bilhay, and Clypstone—}- 


some of them since bestowed by royal grants on favourites, or 
sold. In wide districts the axe has done its work, and left only 
the open waste, the low hills, the winding valleys dark with 
heather, the swift brook, the broad sheets of water where the 
wild duck and the heron find their haunts, and where the whistle 
of the plover and the lark sound adown the brown dales. 

But regions may still be found which tell of what were the 
ancient glories of Sherwood. There are the birches of Birkland, 
to which in England none besides can compare ; and amid their 
long pensile branches and whispering leaves there are old and 
mighty oaks, some without bough or leaf from very age—huge 
masses of blackness. Bilhaghe, too, is a forest of oaks. 


‘A thousand years, ten thousand tempests, lightnings, winds, and 
wintry violence have all flung their utmost force on these trees, and 
there they stand, trunk after trunk, scathed, hollow, grey, quailed ; 
stretching out their bare sturdy arms, or their mingled foliage and 
ruin—a life in death. All is grey and old. The ground is grey 
beneath, the trees are grey with clinging lichens, the very heather 
and fern that spring beneath them have a character of the past. If 
you turn aside, and step amongst them, your feet sink in a depth of 
moss and dry vegetation, which is the growth of ages, or rather that 
ages have not beer. able to destroy. You stand and look round, and 
in the height of summer, all is silent; it is like the fragment of a 
world worn out and forsaken. These were the trees under which 
King John pursued the red deer six hundred years ago. These were 
the oaks beneath which Robin Hood led up his bold band of outlaws. 
These are the oaks which have stood while king after king reigned ; 
while the Edwards and Henrys subdued Ireland, and ravaged Scotland 
and France ; while all Europe was seeking to rescue Jerusalem from 
the Saracens ; while the wars of York and Lancaster deluged the soil 
of all this kingdom with blood ; while Henry VIII. overthrew popery, 
wives, ministers, and martyrs with one strong ruthless hand; while 
Elizabeth, with an equal hand of unshrinking might and decision, 
made all Europe tremble at a woman’s name, and stand astonished at 
a woman’s jealousy, when she butchered her cousin, the Queen of 
Scots. Here they stood, while the monarchy of England fell to the 

. ground before Cromwell and the Covenanters; while Charles IT., 
restored to his realm, but not to wisdom, revelled .. .. All around 
them, instead of that ocean of woods, heaths and morasses, come 
crowding up green fields, and the boundary marks of free men ; and if 
we were to see a hoary pilgrim suddenly make his appearance on the 
pavé of a great modern town, propped on his long staff, and belted in 
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his grey robe, with his sandal-shoon and scallop-bell, we should not 
feel more strongly the discrepancy of life and character between him 
and the spruce population around him, than between these hoary and 


. doddered oaks and the cultured country which hems them in,’— William 


Howitt. 


Thus, amid the busy paths of modern industry and the hum 

of manufacturing enterprise have we sought to trace the foot- 
prints of the past. For eleven hundred years Nottingham has 
been a town of note. ‘It has undergone,’ says Dr. Deering, 
‘ both fire and sword, and weathered all the vicissitudes of time, 
‘holding up its head.’ We find it ‘a city of the early Britons, 
‘its dim caverns and mysterious groves peopled by the rude 
‘ children of the chace; its solemn woodland recesses lighted by 
‘ the beal-fire of the Druid, and the wild song of the heathen 
‘ bard carried by a thousand voices along the valley of the Trent ; 
‘then comes the haughty Roman, fixing his abode under the 
‘ shadow of the defiant ridge of rocks skirting the north bank 
‘of the broad river; anon we find the Saxon building above- 
‘ground his humble reed-roofed dwelling, primitive and pic- 
‘ turesque, and surmounting the loftiest of the lofty rocks with 
‘a strong tower, and encompassing the city with a mighty wall. 
‘ But the holy song of praise to the true God rising from Saxon 
‘lips and Saxon hearts is suddenly hushed by a pagan horde, 
‘ who scale the wall, and reduce that fortress borne on the shoulder 
‘ of the huge rock which rises high above the murmuring Leen ; 
‘ and now it is one of the five Danish boroughs, forming a link 
‘in the chain of strong positions gained by the adventurous sea- 
‘kings, and inhabited by a high class of Northern warriors, 
‘ being, as it were, a little separate state, possessing its own 
‘ court of judicature, and its own peculiar municipal institutions.’ 
Nottingham was only a century later than the metropolis in 
obtaining a mayor; it has been a county for four hundred 
years; for nearly six centuries it has sent burgesses to Par- 
wl and only some sixteen towns in the land can claim— 
and the data of some are very doubtful—a higher antiquity. 
Wave after wave of war and peace, of royal patronage and 
commercial prosperity, have rolled over it; it has weathered 
the vicissitudes of time, holding up its head, ever trading, 
hardly at any period wanting some profitable manufactory or 
other to employ its poor, and at his time, said Dr. Deering, 
‘enjoying the most prosperous state it ever was blessed with, 
‘or any inland town can hope for.’ Since the Doctor’s day, 
however, the waters have somewhat ebbed; but now, again, 
the tide has turned, and some are hoping that it may run to 
the flood. 
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Arr, IV.—Pre-Historic England. 


(1.) Abury ; a Temple of the British Druids. By W.Srvxety, D.D, 
Printed for the Author. London. 1743. 


(2.) The Druidical Temples at Abury; with some Account of Sil- 
bury, Wilts, derived principally from Stukely and other 
sources. By the Rev. Joun Locknart Ross, M.A. Oxon, 
Vicar of Abury-cum-Winterbourne, Monkton; Author of the 
* Church and the Civil Power,’ ‘ Letters on Secession to Rome,’ &ec, 
Devizes. 1858. 


Tue present century is remarkable for the great extension of 
the dominion of Science. Positive knowledge is being daily 
acquired on subjects which not only were long unknown, but on 
which it was assumed that it was impossible that anything 
definite could ever be known to man. ‘Thus, within less than a 
quarter of a century from the time when the great founder of a 
philosophy, which he termed Positive, laid down the rule that 
all our inquiries into physical astronomy must for ever be 
limited to our own planetary system, the spectroscope brings us 
its wonderful message as to the chemical elements of certain of 
the fixed stars, and as to the speed at which they are increasing 
their distance from the earth. 

Ancient, long-lost, utterly forgotten history, has left traces 
that were long unintelligible, but that have of late found a voice. 
The cuneiform characters, which were used both by Persian and 
Assyrian scribes, are no longer entirely unintelligible; the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt are, to a great extent, unlocked ; and 
philology has found a clue that enables us to trace certain 
descents, and even certain geographical movements, of branches 
of the great human family, to a period long antecedent to our 
earliest guasi-historic memories. 

While it is to that portion of the earth which, at the dawn of 
history, was the seat of empire, that we must look for the earliest 
traces of written language, we find the relics of pre-historic man 
to be far more widely distributed than either the Assyrian 
palaces or the Egyptian temples and tombs. Right across the 
old world—from India to lreland—we trace evidence of the 
habitation, or of the movement, of a great building race. And 
nowhere is this evidence more distinct and more imposing than 
in our own country. Even the grandest engineering feats of 
the age of iron and of steam fall short, in some respects, of the 
efforts of our pre-historic ancestors. Indeed, to use that word 
may be itself an unfounded assumption. Their memorials have 
not altogether perished with them, although the very name and 
traditional import of the great structures reared by our pre- 
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decessors have been lost. What may be our relationship to the 
builders of the temples and barrows of Wiltshire we are unaware ; 
but, ancestors of our own or not, they were a powerful and an 
enlightened people. No work within the four seas, in modern 
times, has equalled the grandeur of their masonry. The only 
parallel is to be sought in the ruins, attributed to giant builders, 
of the megalithic walls of Tiryns and contemporary cities, or in 
the structure of the Pyramids themselves. 

It is a matter of no slight national importance that intelligent 
public attention should be directed to the pre-historic ruins of 
England. No law protects these precious archives of a silent 
past. Indignation is from time to time awakened by the 
announcement of some act of barbarism ; but the expression of 
that feeling comes too late. Those who take interest in early 
archeology are aware how often the wanton or greedy destruc- 
tion of some pre-Roman relic is announced. How many of these 
outrages may take place unknown to any but the perpetrators, 
it is hard to say. Our law protects, and wisely protects, all 
testamentary papers. In Italy, all relics of antiquity are placed 
under the safeguard of public law. Is it not a disgrace to our 
time and our country that monuments of hoary antiquity, the 
careful investigation of which will tend to throw a brilliant light 
on the past condition of mankind, are broken up into mere road- 
metal for the highway, none daring or caring to interfere ? 

The intelligent and careful study of the relics of the past, 
which, in our younger days, was called Antiquarianism, is now 
usually termed Archeology. It is, in our opinion, to be regretted 
that a term which has a distinct and appropriate import, should 
be so extended in its application as to become indefinite, and 
almost unmeaning. The relics of the past form distinct natural 
orders of inquiry, divided from one another, no less by lapse of 
time than by other distinct and permanent characteristics. Cer- 
tain epochs in the life of every historic people break up the history 
of the race into chapters. Thus, our own architectural records 
reach back, in unbroken succession, to the Norman conquest. 
The few remains of Saxon: structures, and the more numerous 
relics of our great Roman masters, form materials for a separate 
branch of study, and are capable of illustration from the ruins of 
other countries. Entirely separate, again, from Roman or from 
Saxon work, are those imposing ruins which we are accustomed, 
in default of more exact knowledge, to term Druidic ; and which, 
preceding, as they do, all extant written memorials, are the fit 
province of the study of the archeologist. 

An inquiry into the true archeology of Britain is the more 
timely at the present day, from the fact that contributions of 
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considerable value have been recently made to our knowledge 
of what may be more properly termed English antiquity. By a 
remarkable coincidence, the pens of two eminent and accom- 
= writers have been recently employed in retracing the 

istory of our metropolis, as illustrated by its chief movements, 
to the time of the Roman invasion. . 

In the charming volumes of the two Deans, the ‘ Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey,’ and the ‘ Annals of St. Paul’s,’ or at least 
in the subjects of which these books respectively treat, we have 
admirable illustrations of the existence of the two distinct chap- 
ters of the ancient, but not pre-historic, history of our country. 
Leaving aside the romance of ecclesiastical legend, the midnight 
consecration of the Abbey by the hands of St. Peter himself, 
and the portents that attended the translation of the relics of St. 
Erkenwald, we have the positive witness of architectural remains 
as to the origin of Norman Westminster and of Roman London. 
We rightly call the former structures Norman, for the founder, 
Saxon king though he were, was yet thoroughly Norman (at 
least as a builder) in taste, in science, and in habit. In the 
relics of the Confessor, the crumbling chapel which once 
enclosed his shrine, the recently-bared bases of his columns, and 
the massive vaulting of the pyx chapel, we have an unmistakable 
record of the commencement of our true national architecture. 
We are carried back to the very year of the Conquest; and 
as, from the date of the completion of the Abbey, the monu- 
mental record is unbroken to our own day, so, on the other 
hand, is the line distinctly drawn at that date, and Gothic 
Westminster is sharply distinguished from Roman London. 

Antecedent to our 800 years of Gothic, or English, architec- 
ture, eleven centuries run back; during which, more or less 
powerfully, the influence of Roman culture was paramount in 
England. Camps, roads, walls, names of towns, all attest the 
powerful energy of the Roman sway. Whatever credence may 
be given to the tradition that ascribes the foundation of the 
Tower of London to Julius Cesar himself, the existence of a 
temple, or at least an altar, to Diana, within the wooded pre- 
cincts of the hill now crowned by St. Paul’s, is proved by the 
discovery cited by Dean Milman. ‘The remains of Roman 
England, numerous and widespread, are, for the most part, un- 
mistakable. But in this, as in the more recent chapter of 
English monumental history, the commencement is sharply 
defined. Roman taste (not indeed transmitted, but revived) 
inspired the design of Sir Christopher Wren. But no inter- 
course with Rome is conceivable as having occurred to the 
natives of Albion before they gave their rude greeting to 
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Cesar and his legions, fifty-five years earlier than the Christian 


era. 

Before the days of imperial conquest stretches back a chapter of 
unwritten monumental history, the date of the commencement of 
which is entirely unknown. Before the Julian Gens had its origin, 
or Rome herself was founded, great builders exercised their art in 
Britain. While wild hunters were chasing the boar on the wooded 
hill which is now the centre of our metropolis, and fishermen 
floated their coracles and leistered salmon on the sands now 
covered by the Palace of Westminster, a mighty race of men 
had overspread the swelling downs of Wiltshire with towns, 
and tombs, and temples. As to the origin, the duration, and 
the condition of that race, written history is silent. The very 
last. link with the past, that of a corrupted and perhaps unin- 
telligible local name, is severed. We speak of Stonehenge in 
words of Saxon origin. Two ancient sites of towns and of 
fortresses, yet imposing to the eye of even the most careless way- 
farer, by the number and the size of the great transported 
blocks of fine gritstone that strew the ground, have so utterly 
lost even the echo of their names, as to be known only as the 
‘Grey Wethers’ (from the resemblance afforded by the stones 
to a flock of sheep) and the ‘ Devil’s Den.’ It may be that the 
syllables of some forgotten speech have been, in the latter 
phrase, translated into an incongruous vernacular. 

The works of these ancient builders are remarkable, no less 
for their number than for their magnitude. We must confine 
our remarks pretty closely to the remains existing in our own 
country ; nor is it our object to give any list or general descrip- 
tion of these remains, but only to hearken, as far as may be, 
to the message whispered by some of the most important of 
their number. But relics of the same nature stretch over all 
the old world, from India to Ireland. The remains of stone 
circles in Syria are indistinguishable from those of similar circles 
in Britain and in Bretagne. How far these lines of structural 
relics represent the migratory movement of their builders, or how 
far they bear witness to the contemporaneous occupation of a 
wide longitude by kindred tribes, is matter of doubt ; but in 
either case the lapse of time must have been enormous. From 
the nature of the sepulchral remains that belong to the same 
order of building, we are justified in concluding that the relics 
known as cromlechs were the tombs of kings, or chiefs, or 
distinguished persons alone, while humbler forms of barrow 
served for the general purposes of sepulture. But if this be so, 
of how many successive or contemporaneous dynasties have we 
now the megalithic tombs ? 
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The high culture, architecturally regarded, of the early British 
builders, is evinced by several distinct considerations. Their 
works are not merely remarkable, but wonderful, not only as 
efforts of strength, but also as proofs of skill, of forethought, and 
of extraordinary command of labour. The size of the great 
blocks that seem to brood over the solitudes of Salisbury Plain 
strikes every observer. But when it is considered that stones of 
a size that would prove formidable, even for the masons of the 
present day to extract from the quarry, have been transported 
from a site so distant as to be problematical, how does 
this great element of size press on the imagination? One 
thing is certain, and that is, that the stones of Avebury and 
Stonehenge were not quarried in the county of Wilts. Two 
geological formations have been laid under contribution for the 
outer and the inner circle of Stonehenge ; and the material of 
one of these groups is taken from a bed which is the geological 
equivalent of the London clay. The stones yet undestroyed at 
Avebury are all of one distinctly marked lithological character, 
being of a fine compact grit, more closely resembling the well- 
known Bramley Fall stone than any other with which we are 
acquainted. Stone of somewhat the same character is quarried 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol. The traditional source from 
which the stone of Avebury was brought is said to have been 
Ireland ; but as the enormous blocks are also said to have been 
transported by magic, the authority is not altogether to be relied 
on. It is, we repeat, geologically impossible that the material 
should have come from any Wiltshire quarry. The large num- 
bers of blocks which strew the face of the rolling downs that 
are connected with Salisbury Plain, led earlier inquirers, before 
the succession of strata was dreamed of, to attribute them to a 
local origin. Whimsical theories as to the chalk hardening at 
the Deluge, and excreting sand-stone boulders, were not too 
absurd for the imperfect knowledge of Stukely; but the fact 
is unquestionable, that the whole of this large quantity of build- 
ing material has been transported from some far distant quarry 
or quarries. In the absence of water,carriage, the labour thus 
incurred must have been stupendous. In the case of stones of 
eighteen feet square by three or foursfees,thick, some of which 
are yet to be seen at Avebury, the Ragats' of transport must 
have been such as to baffle our powers of explagation. 

With reference to another proof of the forethought and 
architectural science of the ancient builders, the engineering 
experience of the present century enables us to speak in no 
measured terms. Their selection of stone is perfect. They were 
in possession of quarries, the site of which is now unknown, 
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from which they extracted large quantities of stone of a size, a 
colour, and a durability which are vainly sought at the present 
day. In no single element of his manifold duties is the ability 
of the architect more severely tested than in the selection of 
stone. The magnificent work of Solomon was reared from 
blocks quarried within the very bowels of Mount Moriah itself. 
The Nile formed a highway for the transport of the granites and 
limestones employed by the builders of the Pyramids. The 
builders of Avebury made use of a material equal in size, in 
beauty, and in durability, to the marble of the Jewish monarch, 
or to the granite of his Egyptian predecessors. But they were 
in possession of some secret, now lost, as to its source. ‘The 
exploration of a country for quarries is, as we know from actual 
experience, a long and a costly process. The test of a stone 
that, in the first instance, satisties the eye, is a matter involving 
much time. Closely adjoining beds differ incredibly in the 
quality of durability. In our own time, we see the stone selected 
for the Palace of Westminster crumbling within the lapse of a 
few years. If good selection were important in any case, it was 
so for such a highly ornamental building, which was to be reared, 
at unstinted cost, for posterity no less than for ourselves. Yet 
we are now compelled to call in the aid of chemical science to 
preserve the perishable stone, on which so much labour has been 
spent. In St. David’s Cathedral are to be seen restorations 
effected by the architect Nash, from a very beautiful sandstqne 
found in the vicinity. The stones from 97 of the bets 
in this quarry have endured ; but the greater number are already 
in a far more dilapidated state thay the aacient.werk Which, they 
replaced. We are, therefore, justitied in’ saying’ that the adnii- 
rable judgment evinced in the selection of the stone employed 
for the construction of the Wiltshire temples and towns is a 
proof of a very high degree of architectural science in the 
builders. The employment of two distinct kinds of stone for 
the interior and the exterior work of Stonehenge shows that it 
was not by some fortunate chance that this wise selection was 
directed, but that, in the, only respect in which a direct com- 
parison is practi@nble, the™’kill of the pre-historic builders was 
signally superior {§ dur own. 

_ To the difficulties attendant on the selection, the quarrying, 
and the transport of large numbers of stones, some of them of 
colossal size, must be added the fact that many of them were 
earefully wrought. We do not say all. In the case of the 
cromalechs, it is probable that the use of the mason’s tools on the 
giant slabs was only of rare occurrence. In the case of the 
circular buildings, on the other hand, there is reason to conclude 
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that it was the rule. The principal stones at Avebury impress 
the observer with the idea that they have once been carefully 
wrought. It is possible that this idea is erroneous; but it 
receives a very distinct confirmation from the investigation of 
Stonehenge. Of the masonic character of that great edifice, there 
is not the shadow of a doubt. Carefully-finished mortice and 
tenon joints are still to be seen in the stones. They were no 
mere up-piled blocks. A horizontal ring of wrought masonry 
was supported by wrought stone uprights, at the height of from 
twelve to sixteen feet from the ground, the whole structure being 
bound together by carefully-wrought and fitted joints. We 
have here as distinct an instance of mason’s ousk, strictly so 
called, as in the Great Pyramid itself. But the joints of the 
porteullises, and of the other fitted megaliths, in the interior 
passages and chambers of the Pyramid, have been preserved, in 
that rainless climate, by the sands of the desert, and by the 
protecting shelter of the mass of the Pyramid itself. In the case 
of the English temples, the work of their forgotten builders has 
been long exposed to the decaying influence of the elements. 
Yet enough remains to assure us that the builders of these 
remarkable structures were not only giants in strength, but 
genuine, accurate, stonecutters. Cement appears to have been 
unknown to them, No trace exists of its use; and we know 
that the accurate fitting and cutting of large blocks was gra- 
duaity superseded “by the use of cement, which afforded another 
methed_of cneurdhy durability. But in the long series of distinct 
fashions.of work, thet intervene between the earliest rude walls 
of unwrought, sfone whd the ‘cout'sed and cemented masonry of 
historic times, the employment of large, uncemented stones, 
carefully adjusted to one another, marks the highest deve- 
lopment of the mechanical art of the mason. When he bound 
his work together with lime, his mechanical craft began to 
suffer, It slowly deteriorated as he advanced in chemical 
knowledge, 

Quarrymen, transporters, and masons—such were the builders 
of our Secuastenh capitals. They differ from their Egyptian 
brethren in the circumstance that their labours do not appear 
to have been directed by men of astronomical knowledge. The 
orientation of the Great Pyramid is held, by those who have 
deeply studied the subject, to evince a considerable acquaintance 
on the part of the designers with astronomical, no less than with 
geometrical science. There is no such mark on our Wiltshire 
temples. Local circumstances, so far as we can tell, appear to 
have decided the direction of the centre lines of the building. 
In circular buildings the opening, or main approach, is often 
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distinctly preserved, as in the case of Stonehenge. At Avebury, 
where two circular buildings are thought to have been included 
within a single outer ring, the difference between the major and 
the minor axes of this elliptical eneeinte is considerable. In neither 
case, however, does there appear to be any discernible relation 
to the cardinal points of the compass, or to the path or aspect 
of any of the celestial bodies. 

A circular plan was a characteristic of Celtic structures. That 
the megalithic builders were Celts does not by any means follow ; 
nor do we intend to insinuate that such was the case; but the 
employment of this form of plan was a characteristic of a group 
of the pre-Roman inhabitants of this country, which is so far 
known to us, that we have distinguished it by a name, and con- 
nected it with later times by a distinct filiation. The early 
Celtic inhabitants of Scotland, of Wales, and of Ireland, have at 
least this habit in common with the builders of Stonehenge, 
whether it came to them by descent or by education. 

Relics of circular habitations are not very rare. For the most 
part, they seem to have been holes partially sunk in the ground, 
and walled round, with work like what we call the steaning of a 
well. When the wall rose above the surface, it may have had 
earth piled around it, and the roof, so far as we have any infor- 
mation, was of a conical form. Pigsties are yet to be found in 
Wales, which are traditional representations of early English 
houses, and which are finished with conical roofs. <A circular 
structure is represented, together with a rectangular gabled 
building, like our present barns, on the Antonine Column in 
Rome, the roof being a sort of dome. In our corn-ricks of the 
present day, we see the two descriptions of plan constantly side 
by side—the round, cone-topped rick, and the oblong, gabled 
stack. Even so, at the period of Roman rule, did the Britons 
construct their abodes. The rectangular plan, two thousand 
years ago, was adopted side by side with the circular plan; the 
latter, however, may claim much the highest antiquity, as far, 
at all events, as we can judge from existing remains. The 
quadrilateral form was proper to the works of the Romans; the 
circular plan was that habitual to their predecessors. 

Besides the remains of houses intended for human abode, we 
find numerous instances of these pits, also circular in plan, and 
frequently enlarging as they descend, so as to form true hollow 
cones. Such pits are in actual use at the present day in the 
plains of Apulia. In the immediate vicinity of Cerignola is a 
large open space thus occupied, which might readily be mistaken 
fora churchyard. The roof of each cone is formed of stones 
oversetting one another, and leaving a circular aperture at the 
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top. This is covered by a flat slab, and an upright head-stone 
marks the spot, when the slab is covered with earth. In the 
Oscan tombs at Cume, where the same mode of oversetting is 
employed to form the roof, the plan is always rectangular. 

The circular plan was invariably adopted for those Irish 
towers, the date and the import of which have excited so much 
discussion, learned or otherwise. The case seems a very simple 
one, when we bear in mind the partiality of he Celtic people 
for this form of building. At a certain perio’ in the history of 
the art of war, lofty towers were valued as de‘ensible positions. 
They gave their inmates the advantage of a far look-out, and 
they were not easily entered by force. If we look at a medizval 

lan of Lucca, or of Pisa, or of many other Italian cities, we 
shall find the town to consist of a collection of towers. They 
were as common, and almost as close together, as the more stately 
buildings of the wealthier inhabitants of Genoa are at the pre- 
sent day. Round, beeause they were Celtic—towers, because 
they were the defence of the day—such were these buildings, 
innocent alike of symbolism and of mystery; and, if in a sense 
devoted to Mars, destitute of any relation either to Apollo or to 
Priapus. 

Among these ordinary circular buildings, which there is no 
reason to suppose, at that early age, had risen into lofty towers, 
the great circular temples, such as those of Stonehenge and of 
Avebury, held distinguished pre-eminence. It is clear that a 
proper consideration of the fact, that these buildings were not 
mere rude arrangements of gigantic blocks of stone, rolled from 
a neighbouring site into a mystic or symbolic order, but edi- 
fices properly so called, involving the exercise of the skill of the 
architect, the quarryman, the transporter by land, and very 
probably by sea, and the practical mason, must give a new inte- 
rest to our inquiry into the original form. They are buildings, 
not mere stone-posted circuses. In our climate, which was 
probably far more swept by rain when the ancient forests were 
uncut than even at present, we cannot conclude that they were 
hypethral. That form of temple, or of hall of assembly, is 
eminently Southern in its origin. No public solemnity could have 
been held in any unroofed building in Northern climates, with- 
out the risk of ill-omened interruption. As the builders by the 
shores of the Mediterranean sought for shade from the intense 
energy of the sun, so have the Northern people always made it 
the first consideration of their architecture to shelter themselves 
from the rain and the snow. Thus the roof properly so called, 
gabled, high-peaked, conspicuous as a structural element, is a 
special feature of Northern architecture, It is observed by the 
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traveller from the South, for the first time, as he crosses the belt 
of mountains that divide Europe into two distinct zones of 
climate. As you leave Genoa, you bid adieu to the terraced 
levels of the Italian architecture. You rush through a long 
tunnel, and emerge in an Alpine scenery; where the wooden 
gables tell you at once that the most formidable demands on 
human resistance are no longer those made by the summer, but 
the sterner troubles of the winter. 

As the gabled or pointed roof is an essential feature of the 
architecture of the Northern tribes, Gothie, Teutonic, Norse, or 
whatever else be their origin, so does it define the form that the 
roof of a circular building must naturally assume. A pointed 
roof, rising from a circular wall, is a cone. 

The minute and accurate care of which the results are yet 
visible in the relics of Stonehenge, denotes, as we have seen, that 
we are in presence of a structural edifice, properly so called. 
The opinion that it was protected by a roof, and that a conical 
roof, is a consequence of this view. Nor is it reasonable to doubt 
that the apertures between the stones were closed by timber, and 
that the more perishable portions of these costly structures were 
completed with a care and skill appropriate to the perfection of 
the masonry. We are thus led to cast our eye over the archi- 
tectural memorials of our own and of other countries, in the 
hcpe of gaining some light as to what was the internal arrange- 
ment, as well as the external contour, of the great temples of 
the forgotten worship of these islands. 

The first parallel that suggests itself to the mind is that of 
the round, cone-toepped churches, so rare in our country, the 
form of which is traditionally attributed to an Eastern origin. 
The round church at Cambridge is ascribed to the year 1101. 
The consecration of the well-known round church of the Temple, 
as well as of the Priory church of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, took 
place in 1128, Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, officiating on 
the occasion. The association of this peculiar form of building 
with the order of Knights Templars, is such as to lead the 
imagination to assume the existence of a structural relationship 
with the holy shrines of Jerusalem. But, so far as we are yet 
able to trace the architectural record, the circular buildings 
of the Templars are of Roman descent. The apse, single or 
double, of the Basilica, had no counterpart in the Temple of 
Herod, any more than in thatof Solomon. The circular portion 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is hardly more than a 
completed apse; it is by no means a separate and independent 
circular building. The mosque El Aksa and the Church of 
the Ascension are octagonal. The latter, however, as built in 
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the seventh century, was circular. But the Romanesque origin 
of this architecture is undoubted. The dome, associated with 
the circular plan, is strictly Italian; and, in default of any 
other pedigree for the round churches of this country than that 
which may thus be traced to Constantine, and through him to 
the Roman peristyles, we are unable to believe that much light 
can be thrown on the structure of our pre-historic circular 
temples by the analogy of the round churches of the twelfth 
Christian century. 

There exists, however, in England, as well as in other parts 
of Christendom, a class of buildings from the peculiarities of 
which we may obtain further guidance in this inquiry. In 
the chapter-houses of Westminster, of Salisbury, and of other 
cathedral or monastic buildings, we find developed a principle 
of structure never introduced into churches. The limited 
number of persons who formed the Chapter, and the equality 
with which, on the occasions of their assemblage, they were 
supposed to be clothed, may have been among the reasons that 
led to the adoption of this special form, in which the circular 
or polygonal hall was distinguished by a central pillar, and the 
roof was supported by arches radiating from this column, and 
abutting cn the external walls. 

The interest with which this graceful and rare form of 
building may be studied, with the hope of throwing some light 
on a lost style of architecture, is enhanced by the fact that a 
similar principle of structure may be traced in the East. Eleven 
hundred and thirty years before the Christian era, the Temple of 
Dagon, at Gaza (we find from an almost incidental reference), 
was constructed somewhat on the principle of a Gothic chapter- 
house. Samson ‘took hold of the two middle pillars, upon 
‘which the house stood, and on which it was borne up.’ The 
quasi central support of the roof is thus distinctly indicated. The 
number of three thousand persons collected on the roof appears 
to indicate the size of the building (if circular, or polygonal) to 
have approached a diameter of 100 feet. The roof must have 
been, like oriental roofs in general, flat, and supported externally 
by the walls of the temple, and internally by these central 
pillars, the overthrow of which brought down the whole super- 
incumbent structure in overwhelming ruin. We are thus able 
to carry back the history of large buildings, with a centrally- 
supported roof, to an oriental locality three thousand years ago. 

Recent exploration, however, has provided us with a far 
more instructive lesson. In the secluded region of Abyssinia 
are to be found, at the present day, examples of the very struc- 
ture of which we are investigating the details. We find there 
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not only large, circular, conical-roofed temples, or churches, 
but also an internal arrangement precisely similar to that which 
has caused so much perplexity to our archeologists in the case 
of our circular temples. ‘In Tigré,’ we read in the J/lustrated 
News of the 29th of August, 1868, ‘the churches are almost 
‘always square; in other provinces they are round. The in- 
‘terior of a round church is arranged in three concentric com- 
‘partments, the outer one being the Kanyamult, where the 
‘congregation, men on one side and women on the other, 
‘assemble to pray and sing; the second is the Kudist, or Holy 
‘ Place, where the clergy walk around, chanting the Litany and 
‘Psalms; the innermost, or central place, is the Makdas, or 
‘ Holy of Holies, containing the Ark and the Sacrament.’ In 
the wattled circular wall, the conical roof of palm-leaf thatch, 
and the threefold concentric internal divisions of these rude 
Abyssinian temples, we find an arrangement, so far as we can 
judge, identical with that which was adopted by the British 
builders of our pre-historic edifices. 

In these existing temples of a barbarous people, whose faith, 
though nominally Christian, is combined with a claim to the 
direct descent of their Royal House from Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, we fail to trace the analogies of those groups 
of stone, separate from both the outer and inner circles, which, 
at Stonehenge, are known by the name of ‘trilithous.’ But 
when we keep clearly before us the idea of a complete and 
carefully-protected strueture, this difficulty sinks into a mere 
question of detail; it no longer assumes the proportions of a 
mystery. When we regard the central portion of the temple 
us the sanctuary, or most holy place, although we may still 
be unable to speak with precision as to the architectural import 
of these features of the building, we yet cannot fail to be aware 
that there are several purposes for which they might be appro- 
priately designed. They might support a baldaquin, or internal 
roof, over the sanctuary itself, or a group of canopies over 
distinct altars, or over the ceremonial thrones of the chiefs, 
either of the State or of the religion; and they might, either 
independently of such a purpose or in combination with it, 
form the basis of timbers that supported the roof. It is true 
that the rock-bound ring of masonry, which crowned the ex- 
terior circle of upright pillars, was strong enough to resist the 
thrust of the timbers of a conical roof. But facility of erection 
and economy of construction would have been attained by the 
use of central supports; and men who could work stone as did 
these pre-historic masons could hardly be in ignorance of that 
simple structural truth. 
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One point, however, deserves attention with respect to the 
number of these internal erections. At Stonehenge, unless more 
devastation has taken place than appears to have been the case, 
there were five ‘ trilithons.’ The significance of the number five 
depends on the fact, that it has no astronomical purport ; and this 
fact, together with the want of any exact orientation of the cir- 
cular temples, appears to denote an ignorance of, or inattention 
to, astronomical or astrological science on the part of the 
builders. An indication of extreme antiquity is thus afforded, 
although it is far from being a proof. While we remember how 
the chain of megalithic stations stretches across the Asiatic- 
European continent, and when we bear in mind the fact of the 
cultivation of astronomy in Babylon 1900 years before the con- 
quest of that city by Alexander the Great, we seem to have our 
gaze directed towards a very hoary antiquity. Still, the subject 
is to be approached, as affording a method of investigation, 
rather than as a matter that is at all thoroughly understood. 
The most ancient building to which we can attach an accurate 
date, the Great Pyramid, appears to have had the lines of its 
faces astronomically determined. But later Egyptian buildings 
seem to have been erected on sites fixed by purely local con- 
siderations. The walls that enclosed the sacred Moriah, 
turning it into one vast altar to the invisible God, are not traced 
towards the cardinal points. But in the internal order and 
service of the Jewish temple, we are told by Josephus that the 
seven planets were distinctly symbolized. Unless, therefore, 
we can show that the greater and lesser lights were distinguished 
in au unusual manner by the builders of Stonehenge from the 
tive other ‘wandering fires,’ the occurrence of the five ‘tri- 
lithons’ is a notable point for investigation, and one which may 
hereafter possibly prove to be a valuable note of time. 

The antiquity of such a combination of stone and wood, as we 
conclude to have been employed in the structure of the circular 
pre-historic temples, is not matter of inference alone. We 
know that such combinations were of early date. ‘The Great 
Court’ of the temple of Solomon was ‘with three rows of 
hewed stones, and a row of cedar beams.’ In the reliefs on the 
Antonine Column at Rome, representing British dwellings, a 
combination of stone and wood is distinctly represented. The 
picturesque old houses that are yet to be found in Gloucester- 
shire and other English counties, and which represent the style 
of building that characterized London before the fire of 1666, 
are remarkable for the contrast of their oak beams, painted or 
tarred, or black with very age, with whitewashed masonry or 
stuccoed brickwork. Our country, in early times, abounded 
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with forests. Strabo tells us, that it was the habit of the Britons 
to enclose large circuits with felled trees. In the outer circle of 
Stonehenge, five large stones are found close within the inner 
ditch. Conjecture has filled up the interval with a circle of 
vanished stones. No indications, however, can be traced of 
such a series. The destruction of such blocks, without the use 
of gunpowder, is incredible. Their removal, as entire blocks, is 
scarcely less so; and it must have taken place, if it ever 
occurred, before the execution of the surrounding ditch and 
rallum. The circle is not even accurately divided by these five 
large stones ; and the only conclusion feasible as to their office 
is, that they formed solid points of support to a wooden palisade 
which enclosed the exterior court of the temple. It will be 
observed that the number is ugain that of the ‘trilithons.’ In 
fact, a division by five, or by twice five (the first simple method 
of numeration by the aid of the fingers), is characteristic of 
these structures. The outer circle of Avebury contained, ac- 
cording to Stukely, 100 stones. That of Stonehenge consists 
of 60. Each inner circle at Avebury contained 30. The 
Hackpen on Overton Hill consisted of 40, and the same 
number recurs in the inner circle of Stonehenge. The attempt 
which has been made to connect this pristine method of numera- 
tion with later and more complicated astronomical cycles is 
entirely contrary to careful observance of facts. 

Stonehenge, Avebury, and other pre-historic ruins, regarded 
in this light, have a new import and legend. The mystery that 
surrounded them may be toa great extent dispelled; but the 
wonder and awe which they are calculated to create are rather 
enhanced than diminished. We may have commenced with the 
vague idea, that we had before us some rude relics of a giant 
barbarism ; that the ancient people, whom (without any good 
reason) we agreed to term Druids, had piled up rough stones, by 
the exercise of rude, though gigantic force, into some mystic 
hypethral court of worship. We find, on more careful investi- 
gation, the ruins of carefully-built, accurately-wrought struc- 
tures, the imperishable remains of which attest such a high 
degree of masonic skill and science, as well as such an outlay in 
transport and in labour of all kinds, as to indicate a very high 
degree of craftsmanship and artistic education. And above all 
must it be noted, that we find no trace of image or of idol—no 
indication of any idolatrous form of worship, any more than 
any structural reference to that astrological creed which we know 
to have exercised an important influence over mankind four 
thousand years ago. } 

Again, in the circular form of their buildings—a form which 
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we know to have been common to the Celtic builders—we have a 
distinctive feature of the times before the Roman invaders drew 
across the island their straight lines of road, and fortified their 
quadrangular camps. The powerful influence of that conquering 

eople stamped a Roman form on the subsequent architecture of 
Britain : and when, eleven centuries and a half later than the 
first invasion of the legions of Cesar, round temples were again 
reared by those who had brought the idea from Palestine, the 
use of that very convenient and eligible plan had been so entirely 
laid aside, that the relics that then remained had become 
invested with a very unreasonable degree of mystery. 

Buildings of wrought stone and wood did not, however, form 
the sole objects of the art of the pre-historic builders. Con- 
nected with the remains of circular structures are to be found, 
very generally associated, relics of a much ruder description; 
although these also, when carefully investigated, tell us that 
their want of finish did not result from barbarous absence of 
skill, but from economical avoidance of unnecessary labour. 


Over as wide a zone of longitude as that which is defined by gi 


what are ordinarily termed ‘ Druidical circles,’ are to be found 
examples of that distinct structure known as the ‘ cromlech.’ 
Perhaps the most familiar instance of this order of relics is that 
known by the name of ‘ Kit’s Coty-house,’ near Maidstone, a 
group of enormous blocks of stone, three of which stand more 
or less erect, while the fourth is supported horizontally on their 
edges, forming a rough, colossal table. The very numerous 
megalithic remains in Bretagne throw a remarkable light on 
the object and nature of these cromlechs, both in our own island 
and over the widespread abode of the extinct race who piled 
together these massive blocks. No doubt now remains as to the 


sepulchral nature of the cromlech. One vertical slab, transversely fi 


placed, formed, with the two exterior blocks, placed parallel to 
each other and at right angles to the former stone, a double 
tomb. ‘The corpse, as we find from actual relics, was placed in 
a kneeling position in the cell thus constructed, and a mound of 
earth was piled over the massive cell. It is clear that the art 
of the mason would have been thrown away upon the cromlech. 
Like the hist vaen, a stone chest found in humbler barrows, the 
stone sepulchre was designed only for the more perfect preser- 
vation of the human relics, or for the perpetuation of the name 
and fame of the distinguished person for whose obsequies so 
costly a mausoleum was prepared. 

The rains of thousands of years have removed the made earth 
covering from many of these tombs. Many may yet remain 
undiscovered. In Morbihan no fewer than seven hundred relics 
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of the pre-historic race are to be seen, and the general plan of 
the sepulchres is placed beyond the reach of question. 

This method of interment, in a chamber which served to 
protect the remains from direct pressure, while the undisturbed 
character of the lon x repose was defended by the superposition 
of a cairn of stones or a lofty mound of earth, bears a close resem- 
blance to tie formation of the central sepulchral chambers 
within the vast mass of the Evyptian Pyramids. It is difficult, 
and probably unpiilosoph‘cal to fail to connect the interment 
of the body with the hope of resurrection. In ancient Egypt 
the doctrine of a future life formed the very cardinal point of 
the whole system of social morality. The pious care devoted to 
the embalmment of the dead was rendered in the expectation that, 
‘after that long journey of five hundred years’ of which Plato 
tells us, the spirit would return to its former habitation. Certain 
points in the religious faith of different nations are unmistak- 
ably indicated by peculiarities in their mode of sepulture. Thus, 
the orientation of the grave, and the careful deposit of the corpse 
in a line lying east and west, is a mark of one or other of the 
forms of the great Monotheistic faith; the Jew burying his dead 
with reference to Jerusalem, the Mahommedan with regard to 
Mecca, and the Christian in the hope of that second coming 
which, like the natural sunrise, he expects to dawn from the 
East. 

In the burial-grounds at Cum, which were explored by 
H.R.H. the Count of Syracuse, and from which many rare relics 
of Roman and of pre-Roman antiquity were extracted, the 
difference in the sepulchral method of the successive inhabitants 
of the country was strongly marked. Christian graves furrowed 
the surface ; Roman tombs, lying north and south, lay beneath ; 
in a yet lower zone, and at irregular angles, lay the Oscan sepul- 
chres, some of which were carefully built of squared stones, 
which, oversetting one another towards the top, formed a hollow, 
pyramidal roof. 

Speaking with that reserve which is proper on the first raising 
of an important question, we remark that the absence of any 


. freference to the points of the compass is a peculiarity of the mega- 


lithic tombs, as well as of the circular temples. It is extremely 

desirable that, in the progress of discovery, specific attention 

should be given to the verification or the correction of this 

remark, 

Again, the burial of the dead in a kneeling posture is a pecu- 

liarity alike unknown to either of the Monotheistic races, and to 
the builders and occupants of the more ancient Egyptian sepul- 
hres. The similarity in the form of the cromlech, wherever it 
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has been found, denotes the general prevalence of this custom 
among the ancient race that reared these memorials; and the 
discovery made in Bretagne has thus a very wide significance, bi 
Nor is it possible to look without a certain emotion at these§ 2” 
ancient and colossal symbols of the prayerful expectation under 
which the heroes and kings of our forgotten predecessors were 
solemnly committed to their secular sleep—a sleep guarded by 
the massy walls of tombs, which the builders might well hope 
would remain undisturbed till the day of doom. 

The cromlechs of Bretagne, however, have preserved a yet 
more startling message from the depths of their hoary antiquity, 
In the island of Gaur Innis, on blocks of transported granite 
which form one of those ancient tombs, are to be found the§: 
earliest traces of human art applied to what we must call deco-§. 
rative architecture. The interior face of these slabs is actually 
incised, in rude patterns, doubtless, but unquestionably, by§*4 
human skill. The hypothesis that the decoration is of later date 
than the cromlech (in itself improbable) is precluded by the fact, 
that one of the sculptured stones has evidently been broken after 
it was cut, but before it was built into place. Mr. Pattison, who 
gives, in the ‘ Leisure Hour’ for 1866, an interesting description. 
of this hitherto unique archeological treasure, considers the§. 
sam merely decorative, and not symbolic. We cannot 

esitate in arriving at an opposite conclusion. The ‘Celt’ is 
repeatedly represented on these slabs, the smooth Celt, so often 
formed of jade, of the period when stone was being gradually 
displaced by bronze, and the cast-bronze Celt, with an eye by 
which it was to be bound to the helve, and with a tuft of fibres 
used for the purpose of so binding it. Other representations ar 
more questionable. There is a plant somewhat resembling th 
trichomanes fern; but as to the depiction of two serpents, on 
on either side of a rod, there can be no mistake. The sculptur 
of this mysterious emblem in a tomb cannot, surely, be con 
sidered a mere decoration! Mr. Fergusson will, we fear, neve 
forgive himself for having overlooked an authentic sculpture o 
the serpent at a date so very far anterior to the earliest repr 
sentations, very debateable as they are in their import, with 
which he has presented us in his recent splendid work. Befor 
the Romans had learned to venerate the serpent of Esculapius; 
or the Greeks to fear the python destroyed by the Sun God, th 
Celtic tomb-builders had traced the rude outline of the mysti 
reptile on the granite cromlech of Morbihan. A fresh chapte 
in the history of the human race thus opens, again, with an inti 
mation that ‘the serpent was more subtle than any beast of th 
field.’ 
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At Stonehenge, at Avebury, and in the ruins of circular 
structures in general, we have traced indications of the com- 
bined work of the mason and of the joiner. In thecromlechs of 
Bretagne, and thus in the cromlechs generally, we find the labour 
of the former, or at least of the transporter and raiser of stones, 
supplemented by that of the earth-worker, as well as by that of 
the earliest predecessor of the sculptor. But there is yet another 
combination of masonry and of earthwork, the investigation of 
the most remarkable witnesses of which raises a question entirely 
novel in archeology. 

The village of Abury, or Avebury, in Wiltshire, stands on the 
site of an ancient circular temple. A quarto volume, published 
in 1743, by Dr. Stukely, gives the result of a long and patient 
investigation of the spot, and is the source from which all sub- 
sequent descriptions have been extracted or compiled: being 
referred to as authoritative even in the painstaking and elabo- 


rate work of Sir R. Colt Hoare. Dr. Stukely has illustrated his 


which would be invaluable as well as conclusive, but for the 
fact that certain tangible errors raise the doubt how much of 
the drawing represents the truth of actual survey, and how much 
is due to the active imagination of the author. Thus we have 
the portrait, as it were, of each stone that stood erect at the time 
of Dr. Stukely’s survey. We have also indications of the 
position of the fallen stones, and of the places from which stones 
had been removed. But we have no means of detecting how 
the latter points have been determined ; whether from depres- 
sions in the ground, testimony of eye-witnesses, or Dr. Stukely’s 
ideas of Druidical symmetry. We are entitled to speak with 
this degree of harshness, from the fact that the avenues leading 
to the temple, as to which Stukely has an original, unsupported, 
and, to our view, most absurd theory, are freely sketched in, so 
as to be directly at variance with the actual position of seventeen 
enormous blocks yet remaining in situ. These blocks form part 
of a straight avenue, of some 400 yards long, which is drawn 
by Stukely as a curve. 
Forty-four large stones are described and drawn by Stukely. 
Between 1743 and 1812, the date of Sir R. Colt Hoare’s investi- 
ation, the number had been reduced to seventeen, so shame- 
fally industrious had been the inhabitants, especially a certain 
clod-hopping Erostratus, called Tom Robinson, in the destruction 
of these priceless relics. Without a very careful and special 
survey, it is impossible now to verify much of the plan of 
Stukely. But there seems to be no good reason to doubt its 
substantial accuracy as to the position of the forty-four stones 


volume by a carefully-drawn plan toa large scale, a document - 
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which stood, in his time, within the elliptical moat; and we 
may, therefore, be safe in adopting his view, that two circular 
temples adjoined one another within an outer oval enclosure. 
But the main difficulty that arises as to the character, and 
even the relative age of the stonework and the earthworks of 
Avebury, has hitherto been unperceived. Dr. Siukely’s theory, 
that the avenues leading to the temple were curved, and that 
this curve was intended to represent the form of an enormous 
serpent spread over the country, in the centre of the contortions 
of which the double temple had been founded, has hitherto 
prevented archeologists from seeing with their own eyes the 
actual fact. 
The site of the temples of Avebury is surrounded by a deep and 
wide ditch, and, outside the ditch, by a lofty mound. After so 
long an exposure to the degradation which the weather causes 
on all unprotected earthworks, the magnitude of this girdle is 
yet an object of admiration. From the bottom of the ditch to 
the top of the mound must have been, when the work was new, 
at least a hundred feet in elevation. 
It is very remarkable that the mound is without the ditch. 
Viewed as a military defence, the labour incurred in this large 
earthwork is thus, according to our present ideas, to a great 
extent wasted. The exterior part of the mound shows no signs 


by a palisade’; but this line once passed, and the summit of the 
vallum gained, the sacred enclosure would lie beneath the view, 
and exposed to the missiles, of the assailants. 

If the mound were regarded as an amphitheatre, reared in 
order to enable the largest number of persons to witness pro- 
cessional or other assemblies within the enceinte, the arrange- 
ment would be intelligible. But no traces exist of benchings or 
steps on the bank, such as would have been suitable for such a 
purpose ; and, so far as we can now judge, the steepness of the 
internal slope is opposed to such an hypothesis. 

The most remarkable characteristic, however, of the earthen 
defence of Avebury, is the want of unity of design which it dis- 
plays as regards the stonework. The axial line of the twin 
temples (if we follow Dr. Stukely’s views) trended about N.W. 
and §.E. The direction of the longest diameter of the oval 
enclosed by the ditch and rampart lies approximately east and 
west. But what is the more surprising, is the fact that the 
avenue of large blocks, which crosses the present road from 
Kennet, cuts on the line of rampart, without any reference to the 
apertures in its circuit. This avenue is distinctly marked. 
About 700 yards to the south, and slightly to the east of 


of a ditch. It would, no doubt, originally have been protected 
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Avebury, sixteen enormous blocks of stone remain, sufficiently 
undisturbed to show that they formed part of a straight avenue 
of twin blocks or columns, placed 72 feet apart, and at intervals 
of about 48 feet. Some 200 yards nearer the temple, and on the 
opposite, or eastern side of the present turnpike road, another 
stone is visible, exactly in line with those which form one side of 
the avenue. The line thus defined seems to cut on one of the 
central stones of the eastern temple, but it has no discernible 
relation whatever to the rampart. 

It seems impossible to doubt that the avenue leading straight 
to the temple formed a portion of the harmonious original design 
of the ancient masons. How, or when, or why a girdle of ditch 
and of rampart should have been drawn across this imposing 
approach is a question not only unanswered, but which appears 
never hitherto to have been raised. 

Thus we find a noble avenue, seventy feet wide, composed of 
lofty monolithic piles of wrought and transported freestone, 
pointing directly to the entrance of a temple reared of yet more 
ponderous blocks. A vast ancient earthen work of defence, 
peculiar in its section of external va//um and internal ditch, 
runs around the site of the latter, interrupting, and appearing 
to have no relation whatever to, the line of the former. How can 
we conceive these two features to form part of one harmonious 
design? Howcan we hold the labour of the diggers to have 
been contemporaneous with that of the builders? And, if not, 
to what remoteness of antiquity does not this discovery throw 
back the work of the ancient masons ? 

We have remains in many parts of the country of the labour 
of a race of diggers. Those who are familiar with earthwork 
know how powerful is the action of time in obliterating the work 
of the spade. The force of gravity, and the slowly decomposing 
action of the atmosphere, tend to compress all artificial mounds, 
from the very moment of their elevation. To this steady action, 
unless a covering of turf be at once interposed, has to be added 
the constant effect of the rainfall. Under the combined influ- 
ence of these levelling forces, tumuli have disappeared, fosses 
have been filled up, and cromlechs have been laid bare. But 
the relics of mighty diggers are conspicuous in Wiltshire. 
The downs are dotted thickly with barrows. The valley of the 
Kennet is guarded by lofty tumuli, one of a very large size being 
close to Marlborough; and Silbury Hill, on the line of the 
stream, south of Avebury, is the largest object of this nature 
with which we are familiar. Its sharp, unusual outline arrests 
the eye the moment that it is first seen. It is in the form 
of a truncated cone, 170 feet high, some 500 feet in diameter 
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at the base, and levelled at the summit. Allowing for the 
long influence of natural causes, its original size must have been 
from one-and-a-half to twice its present dimensions; and even 
now it contains half a million of cubic yards. Early in the 
course of last century this royal tumulus was pierced, and the 
human bones and iron bridle-bit found near the surface are held 
to have been the relics of some ancient king, over whose body, 
seated, as when in life, on his horse, this giant mole-hill was 
piled up. 

In other parts of England the labours of the earth-working 
race were devoted to the terracing, levelling, or moating of 
natural elevations, as is the case at Old Sarum, and on the 
Malvern Hills. Our habitual identification of these people with 
the pre-historic masons is a mere assumption, and one which the 
phenomena observable at Avebury should lead us, at all events, 
to reconsider. And if the circumvallation of Avebury were the 
work of another period from that which witnessed its erection 
(as it certainly was a work of far less difficulty and expense), it 
is hard to disbelieve that some degree of the awful reverence 
which clothed the ancient site must have disappeared from 
men’s minds, before a military or civil work would have been 
executed which was so inconsistent with the architectural and 
picturesque aspect of the temple. 

If we compare the main features of the pre-historic British 
masonry, so far as they are now to be discerned, with those of 
the most ancient buildings of which the date is approximately 
known, we shall find good reason to ascribe the former to a 
very remote antiquity. To that antiquity we cannot, indeed, 
as yet assign historical or astronomical date, but we can, with 
some precision, indicate its position in the progress of art. We 
can do so from two distinct methods of inquiry. 

The first step in this investigation is to consider the nature of 
the masonry. We know that the art of the mason has, during a 
long series of years, followed a definite course of progress and 
development. The first builders of whom we have any relics, 
giants in strength if not in size, merely piled together large 
masses of stone in rude and colossal walls. The design of the 
cromlech may be carried back to this most archaic of all build- 
ing epochs ; although, as before expiained, the habit of burying 
this rough and substantial work may have allowed of its con- 
tinued execution down to the time of more highly-finished 
masonry. Next, the pre-historic builders dressed off the rough 
angles of their stones, and produced polygonal megalithic 
masonry. Still later, they coursed the beds, and produced noble 
tiers of squared, uncemented blocks of stone, finished, in some 
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Bronze Tools. 417 
cases, with admirable truth and delicacy. This method of 
building had not been forgotten in the time of Solomon, 
although the invention of lime cement, which is at least as old 
as the Great Pyramid, led to a slow but certain diminution in 
the size of the ashlar employed by builders. So we descend to 
the squared masonry of the date of the kings of Rome, which is 
not, structurally, very different from that of Imperial times. 
Seven centuries, therefore, produced little alteration in the style 
and fashion of the mason. 

Stonehenge and Avebury, measured by this scale, belong to the 
period of megalithic, coursed, uncemented, masonry. More 
modern than the walls of Tiryns or Mycene, they yet, as 
matter of artistic antiquity, precede the Great Pyramid, in which 
the bulk of the structure is formed of cemented masonry, and 
only the more important parts, such as the entrance to the 
central chamber, and the wonderful portcullis, are formed of 
highly-finished, ponderous, uncemented blocks. 

The other line of inquiry derives additional importance from 
the representation of both stone and bronze Celts on the Morbi- 
han cromlech. We find ourselves in the early part of the 
bronze age. We cannot admit the possibility that stone should 
be wrought as it was wrought at Stonehenge without metal 
tools. But those tools must have been rare, for they had not 
superseded the use of the far less convenient and durable axe of 
stone. Unless, therefore, it can be shown that the artistic 
knowledge of Egypt and of the Mediterranean shores was 
arrested in the course of travelling to England—an assumption 
which is at variance with the fact of the close similarity between 
all the circular ruins, as well as cromlechs, over the entire 
breadth of the Continent—we seem to roll back the date of Stone- 
henge to the earliest period of the bronze age, and, further, to 
date that period before the foundation of Memphis, or, at least, 
before the era of that fourth Egyptian dynasty, the second king 
of which, it is now no longer matter of question, was the builder 
of the Great Pyramid. 

A yet further mode of inquiry may serve, if not to cover with 
confusion, at least gravely to rebuke, those who so readily cast 
on our pre-historic antecessors the reproach of blind idolatry and 
of sanguinary rites. Let us remember that the testimony of 
Julius Cxsar, on which this view mainly rests, is no more reli- 
able, as regards Britain, than is that of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Ceesar tells us of the absence of the beech-tree in England, an 
assertion which, if we would receive it as genuine, would have 
great botanical value. When he adds the tale of the animal 
with unjointed legs, and when he asserts that he retired, in all 
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haste, TRIUMPHANT, but desiring hostages to be sent AFTER him, 
who failed to reach him, we know what to think of his veracity 
in any matter that would be held to affect his fame. 

If we look, then, with eyes that are only prepared to see what 
is actually visible, we cannot fail to be struck with the absence 
of any trace of either idolatry or astrology in our pre-historic 
records. There is good reason to suppose that the degradation 
of symbolism into idolatry, a process which we see going on 
beneath our very eyes in the practice of what is called Ritualism, 
is a process to which the human mind is peculiarly liable, and 
has been so in all ages of history. To this predisposition must 
we attribute the careful prohibition in the ancient Law, not 
only of the worship, but of the making of images. After the 
heavy scourge of the Babylonish captivity had eradicated from 
the minds of the Jews that tendency to revert to the worship of 
the calves of Egypt, or the grove-haunting gods of Canaan, 
which marked their early history, this abhorrence of the repre- 
sentation of the human or bestial form became a marked charac- 
teristic of their national character. The very introduction of 
the Roman ensigns into Jerusalem caused an outbreak of the 
fierce iconoclastic spirit. At this very hour, amid the heraldic 
emblems of the Knights of the Garter that line the chapel of 
St. George, lions and eagles, shadowing wings and branching 
horns, the banner of the Caliph is adorned only by a verse of 
the Koran. 

Again, it is a well-known fact that, while the later tombs and 
temples of Egypt are covered with symbolic sculpture, the Great 
Pyramid is unincised. It is not that the builders were unfamiliar 
with hieroglyphics, which themselves are the results of the 
conventionalising of pictorial representations, for the cartouche 
of Souphis has been found traced on the back of the relieving 
stones over the central chamber; but the sanctity of the 
building was unprofaned by the portraiture of living forms. 
Again, the colossal figures, portraits in the first instance of kings 
—Memnon, or Thothmes, or Nebuchadnezzar—which afterwards 
became associated with the reception of Divine honours, date com- 
paratively low in the structural history of Egypt. The absence 
of anything that resembles a stone idol, and the neglect, before 
referred to, of structural astrological indication, seems to point 
to a period of human faith when the invisible object of worship 
was not represented by gods of stone. Whether we regard 
what we know of the tendencies of the human mind, or what we 
see of the structural relics of the past, we are led to believe in 
the fact, that idolatry was the fruit of comparatively recent 
degradation of an earlier worship. 
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Although the tales of the consumption of human sacrifices, in 
wicker idols, by the Druids of Britain, may be received with a 
large amount of philosophic doubt, we yet have evidence of 
idolatrous practices among some of the Gaulish and Celtic tribes 
in Imperial times. We have still extant representations of 
Esus and of Percunos, Celtic gods; but philology, no less than 
archeology, points back to a purer form of worship. The 
names of Teut and of Alfader are more ancient than idol or 
symbol ; and, in the absence of the slightest indication of an 
idolatrous habit, why should we hesitate to believe that the 
mighty builders of pre-historic times paid a simple reverence to 
the Father of All ? 

It may enable the mind to form a more adequate conception 
as to what manner of men the builders of Avebury must have 
been, if we inquire what would be the effect of the lapse of 
twenty centuries over London. The durability of ruins, external 
influences being alike, depends on three circumstances: the 
nature of the building material, the size of the component parts 
of the structure, and the actual mass of the buildings themselves. 
Brick, although a material capable of unmeasured duration 
under favourable circumstances, will return to clay if long 
exposed to the unchecked influences of frost and rain. Lime- 
stone, such as that of the Bath, and even the Portland quarries, 
has a very limited durability. Even the granite of Waterloo 
Bridge shows the effect of the atmospheric action of half a 
century, the felspar being so much eroded as to give a rough 
granulated face to the once smooth ashlar work. The cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey show that the lapse of rather more than 
six centuries is sufficient to destroy cusp, and mullion, and deli- 
cate stonework of all kinds, even if partially protected from 
the atmosphere. Crocket and gurgoyle and pinnacle of 
Henry III.’s work are gone. The carefully-chosen and well- 
wrought capitals of St. Paul’s show a thick incrustation of 
mingled soot and decayed stone, which leads us to estimate how 
much of the former face must have been washed away from the 
more exposed portions of the edifice. We must remember, too, 
that capitals are not abandoned except in cases of great disaster, 
such as plague, or earthquake, or capture by storm. And in 
such cases it rarely happens that fire does not perform its 
destructive office. The rapidity with which brick structures, or 
even stone-faced structures, decay in our climate, if neglected, 
and especially if unroofed, is very great. The probability is, 
that if a period of solitude and neglect were to pass over London, 
such as has been experienced by the ruins of our Wiltshire 
capitals, not even a distinguishable heap would remain tell of 
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the former city; and yet, till the wanton and wicked destruction 
of the present century, the lines of the ancient builders were as 
distinct, the form of their great temples was as precisely defined, 
as if they were of recent origin. If the power and dignity of 
earlier races of mankind be marked by the permanence of these 
monumental memorials, what pigmies now seek to obliterate the 
work of giants and of heroes! 

It is not easy to direct the attention of our readers to readily 
available sources of information on the subject of Avebury. 
The work of Dr. Stukely, which is almost or altogether the 
only literary authority on the subject, is a curious mixture of 
the old and the new methods of inquiry. It places side by side 
the results of actual observation and the assumptions of prejudice 
or the deductions of the most fanciful theory. Had the writer 
been only at the pains to distinguish between what he saw 
and what he thought, the work would possess a permanent 
value, which the inability of the reader to distinguish between 
fact and fancy signally diminishes. 

But the consideration which may justly be extended to an 
author writing in the year 1743, must be denied to one who is 
content to follow in his footsteps in 1858. The ignorant and 
pretentious little handbook, entitled ‘The Druidical Temples 
at Abury ; with some Account of Silbury, Wilts,’ makes one 
blush for the author, whose first observation is:—‘ It was the 
‘ custom of the Patriarchs to erect temples and altars wherever 
‘they fixed their residences.’ After this we cannot be sur- 
prised to meet with such asssertions as that— 


‘The stones which compose the temples at Abury were evidently 
brought, like those of Stonehenge, from Marlborough Downs, where 
they lie on the surface of the ground in great numbers, and of all 
dimensions.’ ‘The stones must have been conveyed by the Druids 
from the valley of the Grey Wethers, near Marlborough, with infinite 
labour, and erected with extraordinary skill : they are none of them 
more than two feet and a half inserted in the ground. It is probable, 
therefore, that the British Druids acquired their mechanical skill, 
together with their religious worship and origin, from the Persian and 
Chaldean Magi.’ ‘Dr. Stukely is of opinion that, as this chalky 
matter became hardened at Creation, it projected or threw out the 
most solid body of the stones, of greater specific gravity than itself. 
How far this may be true is doubtful, though, probably in some Iccal 
convulsion, such a result may have taken place.’ 


Is it conceivable how, in the year 1858, the Rev. John Ross, 
M.A. Oxon, should have appended his name to such statements 
as the above? Surely the governess satirised by Byron, who, 
by teaching her pupils to read, learned herself to spell, was far 
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more respectable, in a literary point of view, than a professed 
teacher of mankind who is not ashamed to print the rubbish of 
which this little volume principally consists. When men under- 
take to explain to others subjects as to which they have never 
taken the trouble to learn the A B C, they should be visited 
with some sort of retribution. The number of these blind 
teachers is, we fear, on the increase. 

Stonehenge has attracted far more literary effort than the 
more rarely visited site of Avebury. The ‘ Illustrated Guide 
to Old Sarum and Stonehenge,’ a local handbook, cites forty- 
two distinct references, either in books, lectures, articles in 
periodicals or in cyclopzedias, to the Wiltshire temples, com- 
mencing with the statement that the earliest notice of Stone- 
henge occurs in the writings of Nennius, who lived in the 
ninth century. As far as plans are concerned, especially when 
we bear in mind the ordnance map, the information available 
as to this locality is considerable. When we come to descrip- 
tion, however, discrepancies of no trifling magnitude abound. 
Almost every writer appears to have seen pretty much what 
he chose, or wished, to see. ‘Modern writers on Stonehenge,’ 
says the guide-book, ‘rejecting all historical evidence, have 
‘raised their theories on purely speculative foundations.’ So 
it seems. Mr. H. Browne, of Amesbury, in ‘ An I]lustration of 
Stonehenge and Abury,’ published in 1823, endeavours ‘to 
‘show that both of these monuments were antediluvian, and 
‘ even that the latter was formed under the direction of Adam.’ 
The idea of Polydore Virgil, that Stonehenge was raised by 
the Britons to the memory of Aurelius Ambrosius, finds favour 
in a paper which has been attributed to a well-known authority 
on Architecture. But the learned writer in question, of whose 
good service to the historical study of architecture it is not 
easy to speak in terms of too high respect, may be thought, at 
times, to seek for relief from the severity of his graver studies 
in the playful exuberance of his wonderfully original theories. 
The opinion entertained by some of his professional brethren, to 
the effect that he is prone to launch an hypothesis, not as really 
holding it himself, but as an experiment on the unreasoning 
credulity of his readers, does not appear altogether extravagant 
when we remember, that he has suggested that the site of a 
private tomb occupied one of the holiest, and most —— 
guarded, sanctuaries in the world—a spot the very last to be 
defiled by the admission of a corpse. Somewhat of the same 
grim humour seems to be displayed in a theory which attributes 
all the great stone monuments of the country to the very period 
of extreme depression that intervened between the departure 
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of the Romans and the conquests of the Danes and Saxons. 
Another writer, full of such quaint learning as that which 
marks Gale’s ‘Court of the Gentiles,’ weds the common title 
of ‘ Druidical’ to the yet more imaginative adjective, Arkite. 
A Bath architect is good enough to give us a more exact date, 
which, being 100 years before the Christian era, no contem- 
porary history can contradict. Cesar mentions a Gallic 
chieftain by the name of Divitiacus. This peg is strong 
enough to support a theory; and a writer, under the appro- 

riate title of ‘A Fool’s bolt soon shot at Stoneage,’ ‘ considers ’ 

tonehenge to have been ‘a British temple, commemorative of 
‘a victory gained by the Cangi of Somersetshire over King 
‘ Divitiacus and his Belge!’ Another writer considers that 
‘the use of syenite or granite in the inner obeliscal stones 
‘ showed the existence of friendly relations between the Belge, 
‘ and the powerful tribe of the Damnonii, if these stones were 
‘brought from Devon or Cornwall, or with the Ordovices, if 
‘ brought from North Wales.’ He might have added, or with 
the Pharaohs, if brought from Syene. In fact, these smaller 
stones, constituting the inner circle, are stated, by a local anti- 
quary, to be all portions of primary igneous rocks. Another 
geologist says that a fragment submitted to his examination 
‘looked like an African stone.’ Thus, while a smile may 
be raised by the author who ‘ascribes the present dilapidated 
‘condition of Stonehenge to the operation of the general 
‘deluge,’ all the writers on the subject are in unison in ap- 
— it as a good butt for the arrow of pure guess-work. 

he comparison made by Professor Nilsson, the Swedish anti- 
quary, with a temple at Kivik, in Sweden, and the opinion 
expressed by Sir John Lubbock, in a lecture at Southampton, 
that Stonehenge and Avebury belonged to the bronze age, are 
rare instances of an adequately modest and serious treatment 
of a question of unusual interest. 

We must be content, then, to call attention to the facts rather 
than to the literature of the subject, to awaken our readers to its 
importance, and to suggest the direction in which the prosecu- 
tion of well-ordered inquiry may lead to important results. It 
can no longer be denied that we have in our midst the ancient 
and indubitable remains of a mighty people, among whom, at a 
very remote period of antiquity, a high state of civilization was 
established, as is attested by the evidence of their mechanical skill 
and of their almost unexampled command of labour. That some 
light may be thrown on the questions of the age, the intelli- 
gence, and even the faith of these people, by a careful study of 
their works, we trust that we have shown. How far the inves- 
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tigation may be pursued, and with what results in unveiling the 
lost history of mankind, it is for the future to show. But we 
cannot doubt that much, very much, will be added to our present 
knowledge of pre-historic Britain. Even as we write, the 
announcement of the discovery, in the South of France, of the 
relics of a gigantic race of quasi human beings, marked by 
osteological peculiarities hitherto undreamed of, has been made 
with such precision as to attract the attention of the French 
Institut, and M. Lartet has been commissioned to ascertain and 
report on the facts. There is much to lead to the belief that 
we are about to witness the opening of a hitherto unread 
chapter in the history of our predecessors in the dominion of 
the planet Earth. 

That some effort should be made by those who consider 
history to be something more than an old almanack, and 
national monuments fit for a nobler destiny than that of being 
turned into road-metal, to check the shameless and irreparable 
havoc which private ignorance and greediness are hourly 
making amid the relics of a mighty past, is a proposition of 
which the truth is almost self-evident. It will be no slight 
reward for our humble labours if they have the effect of 
directing a more systematic and inquiring attention to a 
subject which no Englishman should consider wholly foreign 
to his interests. 


Art. V.—(1.) The Works of Ivan Sérgwevitch Tourgénef. 1844- 
1864. 5 vols. Carlsruhe: Hasper. 1866. 


(2.) Fathers and Children. By I.S.Tourctnerr. St. Petersburg : 
Wolff. 1861. 


(3.) Smoke. By I. S. Tourctnerr. Moscow: Katkoff. 1866. 


‘ Our literature is poor,’ are the opening words of Strachoff’s 
famous philippic against contemporary Russian writers, ‘and 
‘our intellectual progress has been meagre in the extreme.’ 
It may, however, be doubted whether a desire to write smartly 
has not led the eminent critic to overlook, or at least to take 
but little note of, the better qualities that distinguish modern 
Russian literature, and to fasten with avidity on its surface 
blemishes and defects. A literature that can boast of a poet 
like Nekrasoff, a dramatist like Ostroffsky, a critic like Dobro- 
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luboff, or a novelist like Tourgéneff, does not deserve to be 
stigmatized as poor. It may not yet have attained its full 
manhood, in the strength of which it may hope to throw 
off entirely that foreign tutelage which has so long hindered its 
individual development, but it has already a personality of its 
own; the special traits which characterize and separate it from 
the literatures of other nations are, with the appearance of 
each new writer, becoming more and more marked ; it no longer 
speaks in a borrowed phraseology, and in its feeblest utterances 
we can detect the ring and accents of Russian national life. 
Certainly, if we wish to study the later phases of that life, we 
cannot have a surer or pleasanter guide than Tourgéneff. He 
may justly be termed the historian and painter of the moral 
and philosophical movements that have successively agitated the 
civilized society of Russia during the last twenty years. With 
all the quickness of a sympathising and tolerant genius, he has 
divined the wants and necessities of his epoch, comprehended 
the nature of its aspirations, and made his novels serve to 
illustrate and solve the particular questions occupying the minds 
of his countrymen at the time of the composition of his works. 
In this capacity for seizing on and depicting the ever-varying 
light and shade, which play on the stream of social life, and 
which constitute the spirit of the age, he is unrivalled ; and his 
works, if only read for something more than the story they 
have to tell, cannot fail to afford rich materials to the student 
of public opinion in Russia. Much that strikes a foreigner 
as rash and contradictory in the tendency of contemporary 
Russian thought, and much that seems to be unhealthy in the 
tone and manners of Russian social life, assume a different 
aspect after we have followed, under the guidance of a wise and 
keen observer, the gradual course and development of those 
ideas on which that life is based. It is from this point of view 
that we propose to treat of Tourgéneff’s novels, rather than to 
content ourselves with merely pointing out their literary excel- 
lencies which are patent to the least reflective of readers. And 
though, owing to the wide field which the subject covers, our 
criticism must necessarily be imperfect, we believe that the 
attempt to appreciate these novels in their historical bearing 
will be neither unprofitable nor uninteresting. 

The genius of Tourgéneff is essentially a poetical one. His 
every page betrays the born artist,—an artist, moreover, who is 
almost femininely sensitive to all that is romantic. There is in 
his works none of that pure and stern realism under the in- 
fluence of which the large majority of contemporary Russian 
novels have been written. He cannot, as Goticharoff has done in 
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‘A Common Story,’ give us merely the actualities of a worldly 
career, apart from any idealism, without any attempt to colour 
or adorn the narrative. Still less can he, like Gégol, in his 
marvellous tale, ‘The Nevsky Prospect,’ bring us face to face 
with the corruptions of city life, and by the very sternness with 
which he paints it in all its vileness and all its ugliness, give 
a moral tone to that which in itself is immoral. The life 
that Tourgéneff sketches is our life, but it is idealised; the 
characters he portrays are human, but they are raised above 
common humanity; the incidents on which his stories are 
founded are not impossible, but they are fanciful and excep- 
tional. But in the most romantic of his tales, belief is 
constrained, in spite of all our experience and worldly sense, 
by the rare psychological skill with which the motives and 
general disposition of the leading personages are analysed ; and 
however extraordinary may be the event which forms its centre- 
plot, there is an undercurrent of poetical truth that gives it an 
ideal probability. At times, indeed, the story he has to tell is 
one of shameless guilt, but there is always the suggestion 
of some redeeming quality to extenuate if not to justify it, and 
the most vicious life is represented as being not altogether and 
hopelessly degraded. A tone of pity pervades such narratives ; 
the author is evidently unwilling to admit even to himself the 
real extent to which modern society is corrupted; he listens to 
the promptings of his heart rather than to the cruel lessons of 
experience, and is never false to his ideal even when obliged to 
sketch the darker side of humanity. Thus, if a Zinaida, 
crushing the pure love she feels for Vladimir Petrovitch, feigns 
a passion for Vladimir’s father, arid sells her love to one who 
values it at the best but as a toy to be rejected when the 
novelty is worn off, it is to relieve her mother from the debts 
with which she is burdened, and a spirit of self-sacrifice redeems 
the harsher traits of Zinaida’s character. ‘ Let us hope,’ is the 
mournful commentary with which Vladimir concludes the 
history of his ‘ First Love,’ ‘that our children at least may be 
‘able to relate a different story of their youth, and that their 
‘ experience may be unlike ours.’ 

We have said that the extenuating circumstances are sug- 
gested; and this suggestiveness is a special characteristic of 
Tourgéneff’s genius. There is with him a kind of poetic 
reserve, strangely at variance with the rude and coarse colour- 
ing to which sensational novelists have of late accustomed us. 
His characters are never fully portrayed, the minuter details 
of a story are only implied, even the outlines of the picture are 
drawn with a light and delicate touch, and the fancy of the 
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reader is called into play to fill in the missing strokes. A 
striking example of this poetic reticence occurs in that exquisite 
scene in Tourgéneff’s last novel, ‘Smoke,’ where Litvinoff, 
meeting with Irene after her luckless marriage with Ratmiéroff, 
in spite of all the promptings of his better nature, feels the 
power of the old love once more tightening its grasp upon him, 
and vainly struggles against.its strength :— 


«« Yes! I love you!” murmured Litvinoff, at length, with a deep, 
low sigh, and he turned aside as though he would hide his face. 

««“ How, Gregory Michailitch, you . . .” Irene was unable to 
finish, but leaned on the back of the chair, and covered her eyes with 
both her hands. “ You . .. you love me?” 

« “ Yes, yes, yes!” he repeated, each time pronouncing the word 
in a harder tone of voice, and all the while turning his face more and 
more away from her. 

‘ All was silent in the room; only now and then in the silence 
could be heard the quick fluttering of a butterfly, as it tried to escape 
from bebind the thick curtain that hung before the window.’ 


It is, accordingly, to our subtler and finer feelings that 
Tourgéneff appeals. He is not one of those writers who take 
ssession of our heart by storm ; he makes his approach to it 
y gentle and almost imperceptible steps ; there is no violence 
or effort in his attempts to arouse our sympathy and interest; 
nor do we recognise the powerful hold he has obtained over us 
till we are completely under his sway. He never indulges in 
false eloquence; and, in the most dramatic of his scenes, is 
content to trust to the pathos of the incident, and to that alone. 
No style can be purer, or more simple and unaffected. However 
vehement may be the passion he is delineating, however tragic 
the position in which his characters are placed, he does not 
relax the strict and jealous restraint he invariably exercises 
over himself. We cannot call to mind a single passage in any 
one of his novels that can be charged with being inflated or 
pompous. In all that he writes we may perceive the quiet 
dreamer, to whom violence, whether in speech or in action, is 
unnatural and repugnant. The experience of lite may indeed 
at times have rudely broken his dreams, but for him they still 
possess their ancient charm, and the ‘tender grace of days that 
are gone, is still present to inspire and delight. Hence it is the 
softer passions he likes best to sketch, and he is happiest when 
tracing the gradual awakening of a first love. It would be 
difficult to cite another novelist whose power of analysing each 
separate phase in such a passion is at once so delicate and pure. 
With what a keen insight into the workings of a young girl’s 
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mind is the love of Lisa for Lavrétsky drawn in the story 
entitled ‘A Gentleman’s Seat ;’ and how thoroughly true to 
woman’s nature is the readiness of Ellen (in his later novel, 
‘On the Eve’) to sacrifice all to her fond worship of Inséroff, 
in whose patriotic devotion to the cause of his oppressed 
country she finds her ideal of the heroic man. The love, which 
in the end obtains so complete a possession of them, is born 
unconsciously within them ; its growth into strength is so slow 
that it is all but unmarked ; and they become its helpless slaves 
before they are well aware of its existence. The same fineness 
of touch characterises his satire. With the exception of certain 
scenes in ‘ Smoke’ (and it is not difficult, as we shall presently 
show, to explain this departure from his ordinary tone) the 
satire is neither venomous nor spiteful, but breathes a geniality 
that induces us to listen the more readily to his kindly expo- 
sures of social follies and human weaknesses. Perhaps the 
greatest blot in Russian life is the indifference (an indifference 
arising chiefly from an imperfect education) with which the 
duties of a wife and mother are performed. In its infancy, a 
child is given over to the care of a nurse, who will present it to 
the mother only when company is present, that she may in 
their hearing call it her little treasure, her darling pet, and 
then with a kiss and a bonbon send it back to the nursery till 
the next show-day arrives. When the child is sufficiently 
grown up, the anxious mother secures the services of a French 
governess, who shall not be troubled with whims and caprices 
of her own, shall be able to speak incorrectly the true Parisian 
jargon, and above all never commit the indiscretion of gossip- 
ing out-of-doors about the doings of her mistress. And so the 
child, from first to last, is left to the tender mercies of hired 
strangers, is never subjected to the softening influences of 
maternal love, and is only too eager to exchange the dull 
tutelage of home for the noise and dissipation of fashionable 
life. In most of Tourgéneff’s novels, we have this type of 
a Russian mother:—women like Marie Dmitrievna, in ‘A 
‘Gentleman’s Seat,’ who was ‘extremely good and agreeable 
‘whenever she was not contradicted, and was allowed to do 
‘ exactly as she liked ;’ or like Calliope Karlovna, whose whole 
interest in the happiness of her daughter’s approaching mar- 
riage is summed up in her pithy soliloquy, Meine Tochter macht 
eine schine Partie. ‘And that same day,’ maliciously adds the 
novelist with his usual fine irony, ‘she bought for herself a 
‘ new cap.’ 

The poetical side of Tourgéneff’s genius is further shown in 
its relation to nature. There is a freshness in his sympathy 
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with her softer and gentler manifestations that reminds us of 
the love of a child for its mother. To others she may seem 
cold and harsh; but his own unspoilt and uncorrupted heart 
supplies her with a voice, and makes her respond to his feelings, 
As one of his characters has well expressed it, ‘she awakens in 
‘us a need, but is unable of herself to supply that need. . . . 
‘ It is we ourselves who must give a tongue to her, since she is 
‘dumb.’ A harmony is thus preserved between man and 
nature ; and in the description of a landscape, we note the full 
and complete reflection of the feelings of the central figure. 
Thus, when Lavrétsky, his faith and love in the frail Barbara 
shattered and destroyed, returns to the solitude and quiet of his 
Russian home, in the dull monotony of the scenery around him 
he recognises the absence of any further purpose in his life :— 


‘There was not a breath of air, or the least noise to break the 
calm. The wind had not strength enough to stir the foliage of the 
trees; the swallows, as they swept the ground with their wings, 
silently chased one another, and the heart felt oppressed with the 
silent persistence of their flight. The sun sank softly in the clear 
blue sky; the clouds floated slowly in the golden ether, and they 
seemed to have an aim—to know whither they were bound. Elsewhere, 
and at this very moment, the sea of life was tossing with its foaming 
and tumultuous waves ; but here it was calm and motionless as a 
piece of stagnant water.’ 


The contrast here drawn between the movement of the clouds 
and the inert aimlessness of Lavrétsky’s own life, strikes us as 
being at once highly poetical and unforced. 

All Tourgéneff’s novels, with perhaps the exception of his 
last, have met with an immediate success. The publication of 
a new tale by Tourgéneff is an event in the world of Russian 
letters. One reason of this popularity, without doubt, is the 
poetic tone which pervades them, the strength of their appeal 
to our better nature, and the naturalness with which their 
characters are made to speak and act. But this alone does not 
explain the sympathy with which they are read by all classes of 
his countrymen. It is because of their subject-matter that 
these fictions are so eagerly welcomed and so earnestly criticised. 
They treat of questions in which every Russian is warmly 
interested—they attempt to solve the more important problems 
of contemporary Russian politics. They are essentially books 
of the day, and their heroes change with the changes that come 
over Russian society. In one of his earlier works, we have the 
portrait of ‘The Superfluous Man,’ which is subsequently trans- 
formed into the person of Pasinkoff; Pasinkoff in his turn 
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becomes Roudine; and, finally, Roudine is developed into 
Lavrétsky. Each new type has a boldness and a fulness that 
we do not remark in those preceding it ; but the fundamental 
traits of character are essentially the same. They are the 
champions of new ideas, the preachers of progress; but their 
propagandism is confined to a narrow circle, and they are never 
more than theorists. They are satisfied if they can be only 
propagandists, even though there be but one woman to listen to 
their tirades. Nor must we ridicule them for their love of 
theorising, or judge them by the standard of a later day. They 
were useful in their generation, nor was their utility impaired 
by the leniency with which their impracticableness was regarded, 
or rather ignored, by their contemporaries. They were better 
than an Evgéni Onéguin, with his dandy indifference to all that 
did not immediately promote his own comfort and pleasure ; 
better than Petchorin, with his sickly Childe Haroldism and 
sentimental misanthropy. They at least wished well to their 
country ; they took a warm interest in the development of her 
moral strength and power; they were stern in their denuncia- 
tion of that corruption which had so long been the vice of the 
governing class. In the natural course of events, the time 
came when they were no more looked on as the guides and 
leaders of liberal thought. A mere schoolboy or half-instructed 
seminarist would now express, as ordinary common-places, those 
ideas which, when first enounced by a Pasinkoff or a Roudine, 
were received open-mouthed by the disciples of progress as 
words of oracular wisdom. The age of the talkers is past; 
something more than paper-constitutions is required ; the spirit 
of the times demands what is practical and not simply theo- 
retical. Roudine, in one word, must become Insiroff or 
Bazdroff. What this change implies, and how thoroughly 
it corresponds with the stages through which Russian public 
life has passed during the last thirty years, can be best made 
apparent by reviewing in detail the more important of Tour- 
géneff’s later novels, commencing with ‘A Gentleman’s Seat,’ 
the action of which is supposed to take place in the year 1842. 

In its chief character, Lavrétsky, there is the same absence 
of activity, to which Tourgéneff’s earlier heroes have accustomed 
us. But in the story of his life, the struggle is not against his 
weakness, but against a fate too strong for the strongest of men. 
Married and separated from his wife, he falls in love with a pure 
and noble-minded girl, to whom love for one who is married is 
a crime inconceivable. And yet, imperceptibly that love does 
spring up within her heart, and the knowledge of her inability 
to resist its force tortures her and destroys her peace of mind, 
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though it cannot make her false to the purer instincts of her 
nature :— 


‘ Lavrétsky felt that he could not return home, and strolled in the 
direction of the open country. The night was calm and clear, although 
there was no moon. He wandered for a long time across the fields 
now wet with dew, and coming to a narrow path, turned into it, and 
walked on. It led him up to a low paling, in the midst of which 
was a small gate ; he mechanically touched it, the gate gave way, and 
opened, as though it had been awaiting the pressure of his hand, 
Lavrétsky entered a garden, but had scarcely taken a dozen steps 
along an alley of lime-trees when he suddenly stopped and looked 
around him in astonishment, as he recognised the Kalitines’ garden, 
He turned aside, and concealing himself in a spot shaded by a thick 
cluster of nut-trees, stood for a long while motionless, lost in surprise. 
“ This is no chance !” he muttered to himself. All around was per- 
fectly quiet: not a sound of life came from the house. He advanced 
with cautious steps. A turn in the path, and the whole house stretched 
before him. A faint light gleamed through two of the upper windows— 
one belonging to the room of Lisa, the other to that of her aunt. The 
light was put out in Lisa’s room. Suddenly, a moving light, gleaming 
now in this and now in that window of the lower storey. Some one 
was passing through the rooms. “Can it be Lisa! Impossible !” 
Lavrétsky leaned forwards and recognised Lisa’s figure. Dressed in a 
white robe, her hair falling loosely over her shoulders, she slowly 
approached the table, bent down, looked for something, and placing 
the taper on the table, turned towards the garden, moved to the open 
door, and all white, graceful, and light, stood on the threshold. A 
shudder ran through Lavrétsky’s frame. The name of Lisa burst 
faintly from his lips. She trembled, and with a frightened look 
pierced into the dark to see who it was that had spoken. “ Lisa !” 
Lavrétsky repeated in a londer tone, and came out from the shadow 
of the trees. She timidly leaned her head forward, and started back 
as she recognised Lavrétsky. He called her by her name a third 


time, and stretched out his hands towards her. She advanced a step | 
or two and came into the garden. ‘“ You—!” she exclaimed, “ you hy 
here!” “I— I— listen to me,” whispered Lavrétsky ; and taking |; 


her by the hand, he led her to a seat. She made no resistance, but 
followed him with a pale face and fixed eyes, her every movement 
expressing fear and surprise. Lavrétsky placed her on the bench, and 
remained in front of her. “I did not think to come here,” he began ; 


I was brought hither. . . . Ilove you !” he added in a low, timid voice. ™ 


Lisa slowly raised her eyes to his: it seemed that at last she under- 
stood what was passing around her, and where she was. She tried to 
rise up, but it was in vain, and she hid her face in her hands. “ Lisa !” 
murmured Lavrétsky ; “Lisa!” he repeated, and fell on his knees 
before her. Her bosom heaved, and she pressed her hands still more 
tightly before her face. ‘“ What is it ?” said Lavrétsky. He saw that 
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she was weeping. His heart ceased to beat, for he knew too well what 


those tears meant. “Do you then love me ?” he softly asked, and 
buried his head in her lap. “Get up, Theodore Ivanitch, get up!” 
cried the young girl. “ What is it we are doing ?” He rose up and sat 
down by her side on the bench. She was no longer weeping, but 
looked at him wistfully with eyes still wet with tears. “TI feel guilty : 
what is it we are doing?’ she repeated. ‘TI love you !” he exclaimed 
again ; “I am ready to sacrifice all for you!” Once more she shud- 
dered, as if she had been struck to the heart by some sharp weapon, 
and then raising her eyes to heaven, she whispered, “ We are in the 
hands of God : we must submit !” “ But you love me, Lisa? we shall 
be happy ?’? She lowered her eyes, he drew her gently towards him, 


and her head sank on his shoulder. He raised it, and pressed his lips 
to hers.’ 


Nor were those idle words when she thus counselled him to 
submit to the will of God. Great as was the love she bore him, 
she could still bid him pardon the wife that had done him so 
cruel a wrong. And when the news of that wife’s death reached 
them, and he was free to claim her as his own, she shrank back 
with all a maiden’s delicacy from the proffered happiness, as she 
thought of her who had died in a foreign land unforgiven, 
perhaps unrepentant. The news proved to be false, and his wife 
returned. With hypocritical tears and cunning excuses she 


begged forgiveness from the man whose whole life she had 
thwarted and embittered :— 


‘And he left the room. Madame Lavrétsky remained for a few 
ninutes motionless, then lightly shrugged her shoulders, sat down by 
the lamp, took up a book, read for about an hour, and then prepared 
for bed. ‘‘ Well, madame?” her Parisian maid asked of her as she 
assisted her to undress. “It is all right, Justine,” she answered ; 
“he has grown much older, but he is as good and as handsome as ever. 
Ah, give me my gloves for the night, and don’t forget to have my grey 
dress ready for the morning. But, above all, take care that we have 


some nice mutton cutlets. It may be difficult to get them here; but 
you will do your best, won’t you 1’ “ A la guerre, comme & la guerre !” 
laughed Justine as she put out the lamp.’ 


And it was for this woman—vain, frivolous, and heartless— 


hat Lavrétsky, if he would merit the esteem of her who could 
ot now give him her love, must sacrifice all his happiness. It 
as a hard battle, in which many a braver man had been worsted, 
ut he found in Lisa a wise and courageous counsellor. Once 
ore she implored him to pardon Barbara, and this time she did 
not plead in vain. On the morrow of the day on which he had 
pecorded her his forgiveness, he met Lisa as she was returning 
home from church :— 
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‘ She was walking fast, with her head bent down, and a veil drawn 
close over her face. “Good morning, Lisa,” he said in a loud voice, 
and with an assumed air of indifference ; ‘‘may I accompany you ?” 
She made no answer, and he continued walking by her side. “ Are 
you satisfied now ?” he asked, lowering his voice ; “ you know what 
took place yesterday ?” ‘‘ Yes, yes,” she murmured ; “ you did well, 
you did well.” And she quickened her step. “ You are then pleased ?” 
Lisa gave no answer, and only nodded her head: “ Theodore Ivanitch,” 
she resumed in a firm but low tone, “ I have a favour to ask of you: 
do not come to our house any more, but leave this place as quickly as 
you can ; later, some day, after a year or so, we can see one another, 
But now, do this for my sake ; grant me this favour ; in God’s name 
do not refuse me!” “TI am ready to obey your slightest wish, Lisa; 
but is it really necessary that we should part: will you not say one 
word tome?” ‘“ Think only, Theodore Ivanitch, you are now walking 
close by my side, and yet we are all the while so far from one another. 
And it is not you alone, but —.”” “Finish, I beg of you,” exclaimed 
Lavrétsky ; “ what is it you wish to say ?” “ You will probably hear 
before long ; but whatever may happen, you must forget—no, do‘not 
forget, but think of me at times.” “TI forget you!” “Enough, fare- 
well ; do not come with me any further.” ‘ Lisa,” Lavrétsky began. 
“ Good bye, good bye for ever,” she replied, pulled her veil down still 
lower, hurried on, and left him.’ 


Our interest throughout is almost exclusively centred on the 
story of Lavrétsky’s love. We cannot pardon the passiveness 
with which he from the first surrendered himself to it, but, at 
the same time, we cannot help feeling pity for him. As in most 
of Tourgéneff’s novels, the woman proves stronger than the man, 
and not only has a keener sense of duty, but a readier courage 
to fulfil its requirements and laws. And if we remember the 
low estimation in which woman, not so long ago, was held in 
Russian society, and contrast it with the healthier and more 
natural place she now occupies, we shall not fail to attribute 
much of the change that has taken place in the general recog- 
nition of woman’s true rank, to the generous efforts of Tour- 
géneff to exalt and rehabilitate her in the opinion of his country- 
men. In this respect, the novel we have been reviewing cannot 
be too highly estimated. 

But we must pass on to Tourgéneff’s next work, ‘On the Eve,’ 
in which we have situations, types, and characters of an order 
different from those of his earlier productions. If we remember 
the time at which it was written, immediately after the conclusion 
of the Crimean war, and that the action of the story is laid in 
the year 1853, we shall have no difficulty in understanding the 
reason of this change. The fall of Sevastopol, however wound- 
ing to its military pride, had given a healthy shock to the 
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country at large; a new spirit of activity began to animate 
every class of society ; the old dull routine system had been put 
on its trial and found wanting; something more than abstract 
principles and negatively virtuous theories of life was felt to be 
necessary to give stability to national institutions ; and Russia, 
profiting by the experience of the other nations of Europe, 
became convinced that, to hold her place among the Great 
Powers, she must abandon her long, sluggish adherence to an 
ancient and worn-out system, for an honest and practical sym- 
pathy with the wants and requirements of a progressive age. In 
this novel we accordingly escape from simple theorists, who 
would be out of place in a picture of contemporary life, and in 
their stead we have Insaroff, the devoted patriot, and Ellen, with 
her longings to promote the welfare and happiness of others. 
To do good is their aim, and they are not, like Lavrétsky or 
Roudine, content with only knowing what is good. 

The heroine, Ellen, in her early childhood has been singularly 
free from that fretful domestic despotism which so frequently 
thwarts the development; of a child’s individuality. The acci- 
dental circumstances of her life further contributed to strengthen 
a natural independence of character. Her father, Nicholas 
Artemvitch Stachoff, who looked upon himself as an enlightened 
and sceptical philosopher, but who in reality was a dull and 
prosy mediocrity, had married Anne Vasiélievna for the money 
she brought him, and, after the marriage, spent as little of his 
time as he could in her society, and became intimate with 
Augustina, a pretty German widow, who humoured and fooled 
him to his heart’s content. Her mother, a sickly, sentimental 
woman, bearing some resemblance to Marie Dmitrievna, in 
‘A Gentleman’s Seat,’ had not spirit enough to resent this 
neglect, and at the same time had not dignity enough to forbear 
complaining of it to all her friends and relations, including even 
her own daughter. In this way, Ellen, notwithstanding her 
youth and inexperience, was made a kind of judge between her 
father and mother, and was led to cultivate a habit of reflection, 
unnatural to her years, but which at a later period, when the 
critical moment in her life had arrived, enabled her to act with 
promptitude and decision. She was not slow in seeing through 
the pompous superficialness of her father; and the love which 
she at first felt for her mother was transformed into pity, not 
altogether free from that contempt to which pity is always kin, 
as soon as she discovered the weakness inherent in her mother’s 
character. This feeling is very happily expressed by the novelist, 
when he tells us that ‘she behaved to Anne Vasielievna as 
one would to an invalid grandmother.’ But in other respects 
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the constant spectacle of her mother’s sufferings was beneficial 

to Ellen. It made her feel for others, and taught her to sym- 

pathise with the poor and wretched. In her eleventh year, 

Ellen became acquainted with a peasant girl, named Kate, whom 

she used to meet secretly, and to whom she gave presents of 

money or dress, for Kate never received toys. These two would 
sit for hours together, while Kate related to her friend the story 

of her life, the cruelties she had to suffer at the hands of an ill- 
tempered aunt, who was constantly beating her, and her reso- 
lution to run away one day, and ‘trust to God for food and 
health.’ Kate soon after died, but the friendship could not fail 
to leave its traces on Ellen’s character. It did not make her 
sentimental, for sentimentality is always inactive, but it inspired 
her with a longing to relieve the necessities of the poor; and 
‘the sight of a beggar or starving person,’ we are told, ‘ was a 
‘ misery and worrying anxiety to her, and disturbed her rest ; nor 
‘was she content till she had relieved his wants and enlisted 
‘the sympathy of all around her in his favour.’ Her present 
life seemed to her to be trifling, and grew unbearable, and she 
kept aloof from its petty interests and cares. She longed for a 
wider sphere of action, and was haunted with a vague desire to 
do something that should make her necessary to the world. She 
had not yet succeeded in defining the part she was to play; she 
did not know what it was that could alone satisfy the yearnings 
of her nature; and, whilst ready and eager for life, lived 
waitingly and hopefully ‘on the eve’ of an active career. ‘Oh, 
‘ if some one,’ she writes in her journal, ‘ would but tell me, this 
‘ or that is what you ought to do! To be good,—that is not 
‘enough : to do good,—that is the great thing in life.’ 

' At first sight, it may strike us as strange that Ellen does not 
once endeavour to make her influence felt at home. Keenly 
sensitive to the wide departure of the life that surrounded her 
from the ideal she had formed to herself, she does nothing to 
purify it from its baseness and purposeless frivolity. Her father 
and mother are to her mere strangers, or at the best but distant 
relations, in whom she has little or no interest. With the 
young, simple-minded Zoe, her companion and governess, she is 
distant and cold. And though she frequently taunts her cousin 
Shonbine, a young artist living in the same house, with his 
lightmindedness and ready abandonment to the passing fancy of 
the moment, she never tries to influence him for good. But this 
unwillingness to act upon others is, we think, in strict keeping 
with Ellen’s character. She would seem to have thought that 
the trivialities of home life offered no fit field for action, and that 
by coming into contact with them she could only lower and 
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degrade herself, without effecting any good. More than this, 
her inexperience of the world made her fear collision with the 
prejudices and habits of others ; and this fear was not so much 
the result of any moral cowardice, as of a sensitive dread lest she 
should be the cause of annoyance or offence. It is this feeling 
which prompted her to write in her journal of Inséroff: ‘ Yes, 
‘one cannot joke with him; it is no playing matter; and he 
‘knows how to defend himself. But why that evil look, those 
‘trembling lips, that strange concentrated passion in the eyes ! 
‘ Or, must it be so with men like him? Is it impossible to be manly 
‘and heroic without throwing off much that is tender and 
‘gentle? Life is rough and cruel, he told me once.’ It is 
exactly this roughness and this cruelty she would avoid. She 
had not yet learned that tenderness is often the result of prefer- 
ence for one’s own ease to a disinterested fulfilment of duty, and 
that a practical knowledge of the reality and correctness of life’s 
work can only be obtained at the sacrifice of the softer feelings 
of the heart. 

Such being the character of Ellen, we can readily understand 
the little sympathy she would feel for a Shonbine, whom she 
regarded as a kind of spoiled child, and whose pliant nature and 
fickle disposition were so radically opposed to her ideal. It was 
different with Shonbine’s friend, Andrew Petrévitch Bersiéneff, 
who lived in the neighbourhood, and with whom she was 
brought into almost daily contact. The son of a professor, he 
was himself devoted to philosophy, and was a lover of hard 
reading. But to these intellectual qualities there was united a 
spirit of simple modesty and indolent self-denial. As he once 
told his friend Shonbine, he did not desire to be number one, 
but thought that to be number two was man’s highest and best 
vocation. It is this utter unselfishness that first arouses Ellen’s 


' |sympathy and interest ; but the somewhat ignoble love of quiet and 


ease, on which it is in reality based, prevents the hold which he at 
one moment obtained over her heart from being permanent orcom- 
plete. His heroism is of a passive nature: he is able to endure 
much, to make great sacrifices, and in general to behave nobly, 
when an occasion presents itself. But the occasion must come 
unsought. He has not sufficient strength either to determine a 
line of action, or to play an independent part when called upon 
to act. So it is, that, whilst loving Ellen, he becomes a mediator 
between her and Insaroff, promotes their intimacy, watches over 
Insdroff during his illness, makes no effort to secure Ellen’s love, 
but, with a slavish submission to what he idly deems to be his 
fate, lets the prize be snatched from his hands. ‘ Let them go,’ 
i exclaims; ‘it isall over now! Not without reason my father 
FF 2 
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‘used to say to me—You and I, my boy, are no aristocrats, 
‘ pleasure-takers, fortune’s pets; nor are we, on the other hand, 
‘ etunsle martyrs ; but we are workers, workers, mere workers. 
‘ Put on your paper cap, like a good workman ; take your place 
‘behind the counter in your dreary warehouse; let the sun 
‘ shine on others! Our life too, however hard and dull, is not 
‘ without its pleasures and rewards.’ 

Inséroff was strong exactly in those points where Bersiéneff 
was weak. A Bulgarian by birth, he was filled with a passionate 
love for his country, a love strengthened by the desire to avenge 
the brutal murder of his mother, by a Turkish aga, and the not 
less brutal execution of his father, for having slain the assassin ; 
and he lived with but one aim and one object, to secure its free- 
dom from the cruel tyranny and barbarous oppression of the 
Turks. He never thought of separating his personal happiness 
from the happiness of his country. Such an idea, however 
natural to the educated and philosophical Bersiéneff, could never 
occur to the simpler-minded Bulgarian ; and in promoting the 
one, he knew and believed that he was best promoting the 
other. 


‘You love your country dearly?” was a question Ellen put to 
him, in one of their earlier interviews. ‘“ What else is there worth 
loving ?” he passionately replied. ‘What else is there that never 
changes, of which you never doubt, in which, next to God, you never 
cease to believe ? And when she, your mother country, had need of 
you .... well, well; the veriest boor, the lowest beggar in 
Bulgaria, not one whit less than I imyself, awaits one and the same 
thing ; we have all but one and the same end in view.” ’ 


In these words we see the vast difference between the two 
men. Here is no cold philosopher, calculating and dreamingly 


wondering whether he shall play the part of number one or of] i 


number two, or where his post shall be; that events alone must 
decide ; but longing and panting to take part, whether in the van 
or in the rear, in the coming battle against injustice and wrong. 


Bersiéneff, too, is capable of this; but he would be glad were} . 


the sacrifice never demanded of him, and looks forward with 
shrinking and aversion to the possibility of his being engaged 
in the strife. In her journal, Ellen, with all the keenness and 
delicacy of a woman’s judgment, notes this inferiority in 
Bersiéneff’s character :— 


‘ Andrew Petrévitch is perhaps more learned, wiser ; this may be ; 
but he is so little, when compared with him. Whenever he speaks of 
his fatherland, his form becomes fuller, his face wears a strange beauty, 


and his voice obtains a manlier tone; then, in truth, there is not aj ~~ 
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man in the whole world to whom he need yield And he not only 
talks, but acts, and will act.’ 


We cannot attempt to give our readers any adequate idea of 
the subtle and profoundly poetic art with which the story of 
Ellen’s love for Insdroff, from its first dim, unconscious awaken- 
ing, is related. To do this, we should have to transcribe whole 
chapters. No isolated extracts can convey the exquisite charm 
of these scenes, the tender delicacy and psychological truth with 
which they are drawn, the pure and chaste tone of thought 
with which they are inspired. In all of them we recognise a 
master’s hand; and nothing can exceed the simple pathos of 
the description of Ellen’s visit to Insdroff, as he lay ill, nursed 
with a womanly care by his friend Bersiéneff :— 


‘Suddenly the door slightly creaked on its hinges, and the head of 
the landlady’s daughter, as usual, wrapped up in a thick handkerchief, 
was to be seen peeping cautiously in. ‘ The young lady who gave me 
the sixpence has come,” she said, in a half whisper. Her head was 
as suddenly withdrawn as it had appeared, and at the same moment 
Ellen entered the room. Bersiéneff leaped up, as if he had been 
shot ; but Ellen made no sign of recognition, gave no cry of surprise. 
It seemed that she at once comprehended all. Her face was ghastly 
pale, as going behind the screen she looked at the motionless figure 
that lay stretched on the bed, and, with her hands tightly clasped, 
she stood like one petrified. Another moment and she had thrown 
herself upon Insaroff, but Bersiéneff stayed her. “What are you 
doing ?” he exclaimed, in a low whisper ; “ do you wish to kill him ?” 
She tottered, and all but fell to the ground. He gently held her up, 
led her to the sofa, and made her sit down beside him. She looked 
up into his face, gazed at him long and earnestly, as though she would 
read his most secret thoughts, and then fixed her eyes on the floor. 
“ You think he must die?” she said, in a tone so cold and quiet. that 
it terrified Bersiéneff. ‘In God’s name, Ellen Nicholéevna, what do 
you mean! He is very ill—even dangerously ill. But we will save 
him, I give you my word.” ‘“ He is unconscious,” she asked, in the 
same calm, collected tone. ‘ For the present he is unconscious. It 
is always so at the beginning of these illnesses ; but it is nothing ; it 
is nothing, I assure you. Drink a little water.” She raised her eyes 
up from the ground, and by her look he could see that she had not 
heard a word of his replies. ‘If he dies,” she continued, always in 
the same cold and subdued tone, “I die with him.” At that moment 
Inséroff gave a light groan ; she shuddered as she heard it, put her 
hands vacantly to her head, and then began untying the strings of her 


| bonnet. ‘What are you doing?” Bersiéneff asked her. She made 


no reply. “ What are you doing?” he inquired a second time. “I 
shall remain here.” “How.... for long?” “I don't know; it 


al Ay be all day, for the night, for ever; I don’t know.” “ For God’s 
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sake, Ellen Nicholéevna, return home ; I certainly never expected to 
to see you here ; but, asit is. . . . I suppose you have come here only 
fora few minutes. Think only, they may discover your absence at 


“home.” “ And, what then?” ‘ They will look for you. . . will find 


you.” “And what then?” “ Ellen Nicholéevna! You understand. 
. .. . He cannot protect you now.” She let fall her head, as if lost 
in thought, raised her handkerchief to her mouth, and her breast 
suddenly heaved with convulsive sobbings, whose violence seemed to 
rend her whole body in pieces. She hid her face in the sofa, tried to 
stifle her sobs, but it was all in vain; her whole frame quivered and 
shook, like some bird that had been caught by the hand. “ Ellen 
Nicholéevna, for God’s sake !” Bersiéneff continued repeating. ‘‘ Who 
is there? what is that ?” Insfroff was heard to murmur. Elen gave 
a violent start, but Bersiéneff remained, as it were, rooted to his seat. 
A few minutes passed, and he went up to the bed. As before, 
Inséroff’s head lay helplessly on the pillow, his eyes closed. “ He is 
delirious?” whispered Ellen. ‘Seemingly,’ answered Bersiéneff; 
“but that is nothing, it is always so ; particularly if. . .” “ When 
was he taken ill?” interrupted Elien. “The day before yesterday ; 
since yesterday I have been here. Trust in me, Ellen Nicholéevna. 
I will not leave him; everything that is possible shall be done for 
him. If necessary, we will call in a physician.” “ He will die with- 
out me,” she sobbed, wringing her hands. “I give you my word to 
send you every day news of him, and should there be any actual 
danger... .” “Swear to me that you will instantly send for me, no 
matter what hour it may be, day or night ; write a note direct to me. 
All is the same now. Doyouunderstand?” You promise to do so !” 
“T promise before God.” “Swear!” “Iswear.” She suddenly 
seized his hand, and, before he could release it, pressed it passionately 
to her lips. “ Ellen Nicholéevna, what are you doing ?” he stammered, 
“ No, no, it is not necessary,”’ disconnectedly muttered Insfroff, with 
a heavy sigh. Ellen went towards the bed, and with her haudker- 
chief tightly pressed to her lips, gazed long on the sick man. Silent 
tears flowed down her cheeks. “Ellen Nicholéevna!” Bersiéneff 
whispered to her; “he may come to, and recognise you, and God 
knows whether that will be well. Besides, I expect the doctor every 
minute.” Ellen took up her bonnet from the sofa, put it on, and 
stood still. Her eyes wandered over the room with an expression of 
utter woe. It seemed she was recalling to mind her former visit. “I 
cannot go,” she at length whispered. Bersiéneff took her by the hand. 
* Collect your strength,” he said, in a hurried voice ; “do not be 
anxious ; you leave him in my care. This evening I will come to 
your house.” Ellen looked timidly at him, exclaimed, “ Oh, my good 
friend !” and, sobbing piteously, hastened from the room. Bersiéneff 
remained, leaning against the door. A sad and bitter feeling, not 
altogether unmixed with a sentiment of pride and joy, filled his 
heart. “My good friend !” he repeated to himself, and shrugged his 
shoulders, as he uttered the words. ‘ Who is there?” Inséroff 
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faintly inquired. Bersiéneff hurried to the bed. “Iam here, Deme- 
trius. Whatdo youwant? How do you feel?” Are youalone ?” 
asked the sick man. “Alone?” “ And she?” ‘“ What do you 
mean ?” demanded Bersiéneff, in an almost frightened tone. Inséroff 
was silent. ‘‘ Mignionette !” he muttered, and closed his eyes again.’ 


Or what can be more charming than the following picture of 
their childish joy as, now man and wife, they stay at Venice, on 
their road to Insaroff’s native-land ? 


‘Ellen felt deeply happy ; in her heaven one dark cloud had long 
threatened to obscure its light, but it was now fast disappearing. 
Inséroff was clearly much better to-day. She feared to enter any of 
the churches lest they should prove too cold for Inséroff, but recol- 
lected the Academy of Fine Arts, and ordered the gondolier to row 
there. They quickly,ran through the different saloons of this small 
museum. Not being connoisseurs, they did not stop before each pic- 
ture, or force themseives to admire everything they saw. A kind of 
unexpected gladness had stolen over them both, and they found amuse- 
ment in all they came across. It is a feeling most of us have expe- 
rienced as children. To the great scandal of three Englishmen, who 
were in the gallery at the same time, Ellen laughed till the tears came 
into her eyes at Tintoretti’s St. Mark, darting from heaven like a frog 
in the water to save a tortured slave ; Inséroff, for his part, was enthu- 
siastic over the vigorous and bold outline of the nobly-formed peasant 
in Titian’s “ Assumption,” who, with upraised hands, is worshipping 
the ascending Madonna ; and both were struck with the dignity and 
beauty of this same Madonna as she rises calmly and majestically, to 
be caught up in the bosom of the Father. On leaving the Academy 
they once more came across the three Englishmen, with their hare- 
like teeth and their hanging whiskers, and they laughed : they descried 
their gondolier with his short-tailed jacket—and they laughed : they 
saw a seller of old clothes carrying on his head a bundle of grey wigs 
—and they laughed louder than before: they looked one another in 
the face—and again burst out laughing: and no sooner were they 
seated in the gondola, than they warmly and affectionately clasped 
each other’s hand. They landed at the hotel, ran about their room like 
two children, and at last ordered dinner to be served. This fit of 
gaiety did not abandon them at table. They picked out the choicest 
bits for one another ; drank to the health of old Moscow friends ; 
clapped the waiter when he brought in a dish of tasty fish; and 
bothered him for some fresh /rutti di mare: the waiter shrugged his 
shoulders, and scraped his feet, and went out of the room shaking his 
head ; once even, he muttered to himseif with a sigh, “ Poveretti !’” 


And yet, it must be confessed, in spite of scenes like those we 
have just quoted, the novel leaves an unsatisfactory and painful 
impression on our minds. Inséroff, be it noted, is a Bulgarian, 
not a Russian ; Ellen, after his death, remains abroad, refusing 
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to return to her country, and asking, ‘What have I to do in 
Russia ?’? It would seem as if the author despaired of his native 
land, asif there no great work could be accomplished, as if 
among her sons and daughters no practical and earnest heroism 
could be expected, as if they needed the presence and support of 
foreigners to develop and bring out into action feelings so simple 
as that of patriotism. 

But we shall be better able to see how strong our author’s dis- 
trust in the present is, and how little he sympathises with that 
movement in which liberal thinkers find a promise of healthy 
national development, if we proceed to notice his next work, 
‘Fathers and Children.’ This novel has recently been translated 
into English,—though very imperfectly, since the translator is 
evidently unacquainted with the original in Russian, and has 
taken it second-hand from the French, as is plain from the 
Gallicisms he constantly employs,—and most of our readers may 
therefore be supposed to be acquainted with the story. One 
peculiarity of the romance is, that it has no plot in the real signi- 
fication of the word, no gradual unfolding of a story previously 
thought out in the mind of the writer: we are presented with a 
series of types and characters, drawn with all that artistic 
delicacy of which Tourgéneff is so consummate a master, and a 
succession of pictures and scenes remarkable for their minute 
truthfulness; but they are disconnected, and only serve to 
express the author’s verdict on some of the more important 
phases in Russian contemporary life. It is the summing up 
into one clear and definite charge of those uneasy suspicions and 
distrust of the rising generation, hinted at but never so openly 
avowed in his earlier productions; and which are natural to a 
representative of the past, who observes with regret the scant 
reverence that is now shown to ideas once regarded as sacred 
and unassailable, and who, habituated to the aristocratic ease 
and indifference of an age, which, however near to us in time, is 
removed centuries from us in the radical changes the national 
mind has undergone, is unable to sympathise with that spirit of 
doubt, inquiry, and speculation which animates Young Russia, 
in common with the youth of every other nation. The novel, as 
might be expected, has in certain quarters been severely criti- 
cised as false and calumnious; but we think a wiser and more 
judicious estimate has been formed by writers like M. Paésareff,* 


* M. Paésareff, whose sudden death by drowning within the last few 
months must be regarded as a serious loss to Russian journalism, was an 
able and conscientious critic; and the writer of this article cannot suffi- 
ciently express his obligations to the admirable reviews of Tourgéneff’s 
different novels which he contributed to ‘The Contemporary,’ ‘ The 
Russian Tongue,’ and other liberal periodicals. 
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himself a distinguished champion of positive principles, who 
accepts Tourgéneff’s hero as an unexaggerated type, who, in 
spite of the author, wins our sympathy, because he contains within 
himself those mental and moral qualities by which alone can be 
inaugurated a new epoch in Russian civilization. In this sense, 
the novel claims a far higher rank than could be given to it were 
it merely a novel, and few studies can be at once more important 
and more interesting than an analysis of the character of 
Bazaroff, its hero. The youth of Bazdroff is but slightly 
sketched, and we are told only that he is the son of a provincial 
doctor, and that during his university career he was industrious 
and economical. His favourite studies were the natural sciences, 
and it was his devotedness to these pursuits which gave him that 
negative tendency of thought, in obedience to which he rejected 
whatever could not be proved, and exhibited the utmost con- 
tempt for all that was not useful. Experiment was for him the 
sole criterion of truth, and everything else he ignored in a spirit 
of cold scepticism and critical indifference. 


‘It is my humour to be sceptical,’ he tells his friend Kirsénoff ; 
‘my mind is so formed, and what harm is there in it? Why doI 
like chemistry? Why do you like apples? That is a mere matter 
of taste—and so is mine. No man ever really adopts a pursuit for 
any other reason than because he likes it. It is not every one who 
will be frank enough to avow it ; and, perhaps, another time I should 
not be so honest as to tell you.’ 


In this way, then, Bazaroff acknowledged only that which he 
could touch with his hands, see with his eyes, taste with his tongue; 
in a word, only that which is cognisable to one or other of the 
five senses. The rest of our feelings he attributed to the action 
of our nervous system, to be conquered and repressed rather 
than cultivated and encouraged. He was consequently unable 
to find any pleasure in mere views of nature, in the harmony of 
music, the colouring of the painter, the sweet rhyme of the poet, 
or the bewitching charm of woman’s beauty: for him there was 
no ideal above and beyond the real: the aspirations of others 
towards something purer than what the earthly can of itself 
afford were to him romantic and sentimental; human, he 
never looked beyond the human, or busied himself with those 
dreams and visions of the spiritual, wherein so many find their 
best and surest consolation. Without these extraneous aids he 
was, however, thoroughly honourable in his dealings with his 
neighbours, not from any high motive, but simply because he 
had so schooled himself that it was more in harmony with his 
personal predilections to be honest than dishonest. He was vir- 
tuous by calculation, because he could by the practice of virtue 
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secure greater comfort and quiet to himself, and because his 
judgment and practical experience of the world told him that it 
would in the long run pay better than being vicious. At all 
times and in everything he acted exactly as he believed would 
i most profitable to himself. His only rule was calculation, 

is only guide was individual taste. Outside himself he 
acknowledged no authority, no law of morality; he had no 
lofty aim in life, but his reason, unfettered by the vagaries 
of a heated imagination, had given him a strength of purpose 
and a resolution in conduct which no temptation could under- 
mine, no adversity of fortune could subdue. His was essentially 
a kind character. But when that character is thus boldly 
catalogued and put before us, it may seem impossible, we do 
not say to love, but even to tolerate or respect him. But, in 
truth, the more we study his nature, the better we become 
acquainted with the stern sincerity of his life, the less strong 
does our aversion to him grow. He may displease and irritate 
us, we may wish that he was less cold and less calculating—for 
after all, our love is more readily given to the erring than to 
the perfect man—but we can never despise him. ‘If,’ as a 
Russian critic has well said, ‘ Bazaroffism be a malady, it is the 
‘ malady of our days, so widely spread that, in spite of all our 
‘ palliatives or amputations, we must learn to endure it as best 
‘wecan. We may call it a good or an evil, as we like—that is 
‘ our affair; but stay its progress we cannot, for it pervades the 
‘ very air we breathe.’ 

From what has been previously said, our readers will easily 
perceive how antagonistic such a character must be to the 
poetical and softly romantic temperament of Tourgéneff. We 
need not, therefore, be surprised if in places the portrait is 
touched in with harsh and unpleasing colours. As has been 
before hinted, Tourgéneff says little or nothing of the early 
-education of Bazaroff, the process by which he became a nega- 
tionist ; and it may be doubted whether he could have given us 
fully and accurately the history of this period in Bazéroff’s life. 
To do this, the writer must more than feel a strong sympathy 
for Bazaroff, he must have gone through the same experiences ; 
and the man who has once looked on the world with the eyes of 
a Bazaroff will remain to the end of his life a materialist, or, as 
it is the fashion to call him since Tourgéneff invented the name, 
a nihilist. We have thus the results alone of his education laid 
before us; we are made acquainted only with the objective side 
of his nature; we hear what he says and see how he acts; and 
so far we are enabled to know him. 

But Tourgéneff has not been content with remaining silent as 
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to the influences by which Bazéroff’s character was moulded, 
and thus enlisting our interest in his subsequent career, he 
has maliciously exposed him to the antipathy of many of his 
readers by making him rough and unpolished in his speech, 
rude in his manners, and in his dress and bearing offensively 
indifferent to the ordinary requirements of society. There are 
many who might be disposed to forgive him his dangerous 
opinions, who can never be brought to pardon his violations 
of etiquette. And when we recollect that these are qualities 
gratuitously assigned to him by the novelist, and that a man 
may be the rankest of materialists and yet most exemplary in 
his toilet and most scrupulous in his observance of the drawing- 
room code, we cannot be mistaken as to the motive that led 
Tourgéneff to represent Bazaroff in an unfavourable light. In 
the novel itself the origin of the dislike which the fastidious 
Paul Petrovitch feels for Bazéroff is the contempt shown by the 
latter for the customs of good society; nor are there wanting 
those among Tourgéneft’s readers whose antipathy for him may 
be traced to the same cause. 

To strengthen this dislike and distrust, Tourgéneff has given 
Bazaroff and his followers an ugly and a damning name. He 
calls them nihilists. There is no weapon more deadly or more 
difficult to be parried by those against whom it is used than a 
nickname, no matter how unjust or inappropriate its particular 
application may be. It is not, we think, difficult to prove that 
in the present instance it is singularly infelicitous. Let us take 
the exposition of Bazaroff’s creed as given in the novel itself, 


and see how far it deserves the term by which Tourgéneff has 
branded it :-— 


‘«“ And what is it you do?” asked Paul Petrévitch. “ This is what 
we do,” answered Bazaroff: “Very lately we used to say that our 
tchnivonicks take bribes, that we have no roads, no commerce, no 
just administration of the law. And then we discovered that to talk 
and do nothing but talk of our social evils was mere folly, and led to 
nothing ; we saw that even our clever men, those whom we called our 
leading men, were good for nothing, that we were busying ourselves 


‘} about unimpertant things, that we were talking of art, parliaments 


open courts, and God knows what else, when the thing really in 
question is our daily bread, when we are being weighed down by the 
grossest superstition, when all our trading companies are failing for 
want of honest men, when the very liberty which the government 
wishes to grant us will scarcely be of any use, because our Russian 
peasant is ready to rob himself that he may get drunk on poison at 
the gin-shop.” “Just so, just so,” interrupted Paul Petrévitch ; 
“you are convinced of all this, and have resolved to undertake no 
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serious work yourselves.” ‘We have decided to undertake nothing 
ourselves,” answered Baz4roff sulkily, for he began to be annoyed with 
himself for having got into a discussion with this aristocrat. “ And 
do nothing but find fault?” ‘“ And donothing but find fault.” “ And 
this is called nihilism?’ “And this is called nihilism,” repeated 
Baz4rotf, who was by this time quite angry.’ 


And in another conversation between the same disputants, we 
have a still more emphatic enunciation of the nihilists’ creed :— 


‘“ We act in virtue of what we consider to be most useful,” said 
Bazfroff. ‘“ At the present time the most useful thing is denial, and 
so we deny.” ‘“ What, everything?” “Everything.” “How? not 
only poetry, art, but also—it is too dreadful to think.” “ Everything,” 
repeated Bazaroff, with inexpressible coolness. ‘ But allow me,” 
resumed Paul Petrovitch ; “you deny everything, or rather you 
destroy everything ; but it is necessary to build.” ‘“ That is not our 
business : the ground must first be cleared.” ’ 


Bazaroff, then, if he is to be called a nihilist, should profess 
exclusively negative and abolitionary doctrines, whereas he is 
represented in the novel as endowed with positive qualities and 
as advocating positive principles. Call him a rationalist, and he 
is intelligible; baptise him as a nihilist, and he is inconsistent 
and contradictory ; for his negativism is confined to criticising 
the social and political institutions of his country. Moreover, 
absolute denial is scarcely ever to be found in an individual ; it 
never can be the characteristic of a noble generation. In those 
identical points where Bazaroff seems to be most negative, he is 
really positive. Does he deny art? By that denial he affirms 
the inferiority of art to nature. Does he deny the existence of 
love when it is bound by guarantees and conditions? By that 


denial he affirms the purity of love, inasmuch as the union off 


two ideas so opposed as love and bargaining is inconvenient and 
degrading. Does he deny that nature is a temple? By that 


denial he affirms work in nature’s workshop to be the only{ 


worship worthy of man. Nor must we charge him with the 
follies and extravagances of those who profess to be his followers. 
There will always be Sictinkéffs and Koushkines, who echo the 
ery of the hour, but in whose voice we can easily detect the ring 
of falsehood, who dress themselves up in borrowed robes, but in 
whose every step we see the strut and gait of men that are 
playing a part. No matter what the character they assume— 
the sentimentalist, misanthrope, or the philosopher—they never 
lose their natural vileness. The wise man will not confound 
them with the real workers, and even when the doctrines they 
preach are the most lofty, will feel the barrenness of utterances 
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that are repeated with all the ignorant glibness of a well-trained 

rrot. He wil act towards them as did Bazaroff, who at 
Sietinkéff’s invitation goes to Koushkine’s lunches, drinks 
champagne, pays no attention to Sietinkdff’s frantic efforts to 
be brilliant and striking, refuses to be caught in the trap laid 
for him by Koushkine, who is perpetually starting some theme 
on which Bazaroff is expected to dilate, and at length, wearied 
and disgusted, leaves them, without even saying good bye to 
the hostess. Sietinkoff hurried after him. ‘ Well, well!’ he 
chirped, fluttering about him, first to the right and then to the 
left, ‘did I not tell you so? A wonderful woman! Would that 
‘we had more like her! She is a real moral phenomenon!’ 
‘ And that establishment there which your father supplies is also 
‘amoral phenomenon ?’ inquired Bazaroff, pointing to a gin- 
shop they were at that moment passing. Sietinkdff gave a 
forced laugh. He was ashamed of his father’s trade, but 
scarcely knew whether he ought to be offended or to take 
Bazaroft’s unexpected sally as a mere pleasantry. 

The object of Tourgéneff in writing this novel was un- 
doubtedly to show the worthlessness of a Bazaroff; but, in fact, 
he has proved him to be the natural and healthy product of our 
age. He wished to convince us that the road on which the 
rising generation have entered leads nowhere; but we rise from 
the perusal of his book, persuaded that in these Bazaroffs is 
one hope and promise of future progress. Even scepticism may 
have some part to play in the destruction of falsehoods 
and the counteraction of dogmatic superstitions. Tourgéneff 
cannot be untrue to art, and is too profound a student of human 
nature to represent his characters in a false light because they 
are repugnant to his own temperament. If at the commence- 
ment of his work he makes Bazaroff a self-sufficient pedant, dead 
to all the softer feelings, and taking pride in the severity of his 
speech and in the hardness of his judgment—and such is the 
estimate we should naturally form of him, till we come to know 
him well—later on, he suggests the reason of that severity, and 
thereby obtains for Bazaroff our respect and esteem. He is 


8.) brought into contact with Olintséva, a woman endowed with the 


highest intellectual qualities; her curiosity is aroused, and she 
wishes to find out the real character of this self-reliant and self- 
concentred realist. The nihilist, on his side, soon learns to look 
upon her with a sympathising interest, and is tempted to those 
tenderer instincts of his heart which no schooling has been able 
altogether to suppress. But the love he would proffer, unfettered 
by false guarantees and free from selfish motives, cannot be 
accepted, cannot even be given, without the sacrifice of that 
which is the end and aim of his whole life. The temptation is 
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strong, but he will not yield: the happiness almost within his 
grasp is rejected, and with a violent effort, of which none but 
those who had previously well learned the lesson of self-disci- 
pline were capable, returns to his work, cold and passionless as 
before. From this point in the story of his life, the novelist 
abandons that position of hostility to Bazaroffism, which had 
hitherto inspired him. And nowhere is this more strongly 
shown than in the scene—too long for quotation—of Bazaroft’s 
death. We do not accept the realistic truth of the quiet 
confidence and hopeful submission with which such a nihilist 
quits life, even though it may reveal to us the nobility of the 
man’s nature. Such men may at times fall into excesses, but 
in their wildest extravagance there is a certain strength and 
resolution the freshness and vigour of which no excess can 
destroy. They have trained themselves ‘to look at everything 
from a critical point of view,’ and have thus attained a calmness 
of judgment and an empire over passion, that sometimes emu- 
lates the faith of the Christian. It is at least the calmness of 
the noble brute when he lies down to die, the confidence of the 
pious Buddhist when he enters Nirvana. 

We have already far exceeded the limits at our disposal, and 
can only devote a few hurried sentences to Tourgéneff’s last 
novel, ‘Smoke,’ in which he continues his war against the 
nihilists. But there is a bitter vehemence in the attack and a 
querulousness in the tone strongly at variance with the delicate 
satire and latent irony of his earlier productions. No attempt 
is made to soften the blows; there are no fine thrusts, but all is 
hard, downright hitting. The scenes in which the advocates 
and champions of progress are made to figure, such as the picnic 
at Baden, the evening party at Ratmicroff’s, or the assembly at 
Goubareff’s, are consequently exaggerated. Even when our 
mirth is most provoked, we feel instinctively that the characters 
are not true to nature, and that they have been sketched, either 
by a bitter and unscrupulous partisan, or by one who is not 
thoroughly acquainted with the real nature of the principles he 
is assailing. The book would seem to have been written under 
the influence of a feeling to which, at one period or another in 
their literary career, most writers have been subject. They are 
possessed with some all-mastering conviction, they cannot keep 
silent, nor can they content themselves with half or timid utter- 
ances, but are compelled to speak out plainly and without stint. 
The spirit that pervades every page of ‘Smoke’ is one of dis- 
content, and it may be questioned whether Bazdroff himself, in 
his bitterest mood, could be more negative or more destructive 
than its writer. One of the characters, Potoégine, who plays 
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the part of a Greek chorus, and into whose mouth are put the 
author’s own sentiments, in a violent diatribe against modern 
Russia, declares that ‘if a nation were suddenly to disappear from 
‘the face of the earth, and if at the same time everything which 
‘this nation had invented were to disappear from this palace,’— 
that is, the Crystal Palace in London,— our good little mother, 
orthodox Russia, might depart to the infernal regions with- 
‘out loosening a single nail, without deranging a single 
‘pin: all would remain peaceably in its place, because the 
‘samovar, the peasant’s shoes, and the knout, our most im- 
‘portant productions, were not even invented by ourselves.’ Is 
not this wilfully to ignore one of the best characteristics of con- 
temporary Russian opinion, the belief that Russia has copied and 
imitated more than enough of common life, and that it is high 
time she began to cultivate a national and independent life of her 
own : that the age of Occidentalists, or Zépadniks, as the Russians 
term the admirers of all that is foreign, is over, and that in the 
pursuit of Russian industry and Russian art must be sought the 
vitality that can alone give power and independence to a people. 
But there are passafes in the work that would lead us to infer 
that it is not of Russian progress only, but of progress in general, 
that Tourgéneff despairs, believing, apparently, that all our efforts 
are in vain, that we can make no step forward, and that all our 
seeming triumphs of civilization are but illusions and cheats. 
‘Smoke, smoke!’ he repeated many times, and forthwith every- 
thing seemed to him to be nothing but smoke—his own life, 
Russian life, everything human, especially everything Russian. 

He called to mind all that had passed under his eyes 
during the last few years, not without thunder and great tumult. 
‘Smoke,’ he murmured, ‘smoke!’ He called to mind the dis- 
orderly discussions, the noise in Joubareff’s rooms, the disputes 
of other people, high and low, progressive and retrograde, old 
and young. ‘Smoke,’ he repeated, ‘smoke and vapour!’ At 
length, he remembered the famous picnic, the remarks and 
speeches of great statesmen, and even everything that Potodgine 
had extolled. ‘Smoke, smoke! and nothing more!’ And thus, 
even the teaching of Potodgine is to be rejected. 

But we must not part from Tourgéneff in ill-humour. Rather 
let us hope that from this conflict of ideas, this opposition of par- 
ties, the one worshipping the past, and the other chafing beneath 
its bondage, and eager for any change that shall free them from 
its prescriptive rule, there may arise up a healthier and more 
vigorous spirit, to inspire those who believe their country is 
destined to play a dominant and noble part in the new phase of 
modern civilization on which we are now only entering. 
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Art. VI.—On Labour: its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues, its 
Actual Present and Possible Future. By Wiit1am Tuomas 
THornTton, Author of ‘A Plea for Peasant Proprietors,’ &e. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1869. 


‘ Tue passion of a life is not to be extinguished by any failures 
‘ that do not extinguish life itself, and so long as any strength 
‘is vouchsafed to me, so long shall it be cheerfully devoted to 
‘ continued search after a cure for human destitution.’ To the 
solution of this vast and noble problem, Mr. Thornton’s book, 
‘On Labour,’ is an extremely valuable contribution. His style 
is at once popular and precise ; so perfectly clear and sparkling 
that his readers can follow him with ease through subtle and 
complicated discussions, both of the fundamental principles of 
— economy and their practical applications. His know- 
edge of illustrative facts is both large and accurate; and his 
use of them compels us to remember that genuine theories are 
but the very facts of life presented in the most useful possible 
form. The science of which he is one of the most accom- 
plished expounders has often been reproached with being 
unreal in direct proportion to its perfection, based upon defini- 
tions and postulates and axioms to which nothing in the actual 
world corresponds; and, indeed, it must be admitted that it 
deals with tendencies and laws which leave wide intervals for 
human freedom, and even for folly and caprice. But Mr. 
Thornton makes us realize that the conclusions of the economist 
both need the perpetual verification of experience, and, in fact, 
receive it; while he questions anew those formulas which, by 
reason of their very excellence as abbreviations of an enormous 
multitude of particular facts, are liable to lose their meaning 
when, like algebraic symbols, they are applied in long and 
complicated problems. He redeems political economy, also, 
from a yet deeper reproach than that of mere unreality—the 
reproach of heartlessness and cruelty—as if the discovery and 
exposition even of the sternest and most unrelenting laws offm 
nature and society were not the only way to protect men from 
the danger and punishment of disobedience. Mr. Thornton}, 
is very far indeed from the ridiculous folly of worshipping} 
‘the working classes,’ simply because they are the working 
classes. He knows perfectly well that bad passions and igno- 
rance are not to be cured by the very simple device of hardeningfth 
the hands with toil, and the heart with want and care. Fustiangn 
is, at least, no surer mark of virtue and refinement than broad- 
cloth ; and to be deprived of leisure by the grim necessity o 
earning one’s daily bread is not likely to result in thorough 
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culture, either of the intellect or of the affections. Moreover, 

Mr. Thornton demolishes most ruthlessly those astounding 

ke, | theories of the rights of labour, which have by many of the 
? 

‘working classes’ been regarded almost as the very gospel of 
the poor; and he exposes, with fatal accuracy, the folly and 
ares f selfishness of those modern associations by which the labour 
gth § of the present day has sought to strengthen itself in its suicidal 
d tot conflict with capital, the labour of the past. But it is im- 
the} possible not to feel that Mr. Thornton demolishes what is 
ook, § unstable and false, only that he may lay a surer foundation for 
tyle § the permanent well-being of all classes of society. He is not 
ling § the bitter prophet of an inevitable but hated change; but he 
and} predicts with enthusiastic joy and heartiest sympathy the new 
s off order of social arrangements, in which, for the sake of keeping 
1ow- | body and soul together, no man shall be doomed to sacrifice 
| his § everything that makes life worth preserving, ‘et propter vitam 
are} vivendi perdere causas.’ 
sible} Mr. Thornton’s work, ‘On Labour,’ is divided into four books — 
com-f the first consisting of a single introductory chapter on labour’s 
yeingf causes of discontent; the second, on labour and capital in 
efini-§ debate ; the third, on labour and capital in antagonism; and 
ctualf the fourth, on labour and capital in alliance. Has labour, in 
at itp fact, any causes of complaint? We are for ever congratulating 
s for} ourselves that the present age is pre-eminently one of progress; 
_ Mr.fand, in certain directions, greater advances have undoubtedly 
omist} been made during the last sixty-eight years than during the 

fact,} previous six hundred. The victories of science, and the advance 
h, by}of civilization, have conferred blessings upon all classes, bless- 
rmous}ings which would be missed as much by the labourer as the 
aning} peer; and, in addition to an enormous increase of material 


broad ‘ ‘ ‘ 
sity of oreover, while every class has gained by this moral change, 
orough! * ‘History of England,’ vol. i. pp. 422-426. 


No. C. 


y andjcomforts, they have produced what is even more precious, ‘ the 
also,Jnobler modes of life, with sweeter manners, purer laws.’ Even 
-—thejin the seventeenth century, as Lord Macaulay reminds us,* 
-y and|society looked with profound indifference upon the most appalling 
1ws offmisery, misery wholly unnecessary and easily curable. 
. from} « Nowhere could be found that sensitive and restless compassion which 
orntoMfhas, in our time, extended a powerful protection to the factory child, to 
ippingithe Hindoo widow, to the negro slave, which pries into the stores and 
orkingjwater-casks of every emigrant ship, which winces at every lash laid 
i igno-fon the back of a drunken soldier, which will not suffer the thief in 
deningfhe hulks to be ill fed or overworked, and which has repeatedly 
*ustianfeadeavoured to save the life even of the murderer.’ : 
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this refinement and softening of manners, those who have gained 
most are the poor and helpless. : i 

In material comfort, however, it may reasonably be doubted 
whether the general progress of society has done more than} 
touch the labouring classes. Macaulay himself admits that thef | 
progress of civilization has, in one respect, diminished the} 
physical comforts of a portion of the poor. Thousands off. 
square miles, now enclosed and cultivated, were, before thef . 
Revolution, common. On this common land the peasant could 
provide himself with fuel for the winter, snare wild-fowl, cut 
turf, keep his flock of geese—nay, 


‘Whoever wished to build himself a cottage might, without much | 
objection, squat himself down on one of the many tracts of neglected] ! 
land which, scattered about on every side, then made up a full fourth - 
of the whole area of the kingdom ; while the ease with which rent-{ ( 
free dwellings were thus obtainable, necessarily lowered the rent of 
other dwellings of a similar class.’ * 


Undoubtedly, the enclosed and cultivated commons are manifold 
more productive than they were when they formed so important 
a part of the wealth of the poor; but their increased productive. 
ness is not for the poor, but for the rich. If the fen, on which 
the poor man could snare wild-fowl, has been drained and 
divided into corn-fields and turnip-fields, it is clear that the 
gain is not for him who can snare wild-fowl no longer. And 
the advantages which are to be set off against these losses are, 
in many instances, of very trifling importance to the labourer, 
It may be true, as Lord Macaulay tells us, that ‘the market- 
‘ place, which the rustic can now reach in his cart in an hour, 
‘ was, a hundred and sixty years ago, a day’s journey from 
‘him ;’ and, to the owner of the cart, this may be an enormous 
_ But unless the driver of the cart receives a day’s wages{P 
or an hour’s work—if, on the other hand, the change for him ; 
is simply this, that in the same time and for the same remune+° 
ration he will have to drive his master’s cart twelve times as! 
far—it is tolerably plain that Ae has gained nothing whatever 
by that particular portion of the progress of society. Nor musif; 
we forget that the mere rapidity of modern life, its drive and], 
hurry, are a form of labour. i 
But whether the labouring class of the nineteenth century}y 
be in a better or worse condition than the labouring class ofS 
the seventeenth or any other century, has nothing whatever te 
do with labour’s causes of discontent. The only reason fo 
discussing the question at all is this: that an incredible numbe : 


* Thornton, ‘On Labour,’ p. 12, it 
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of persons are always extremely eager to discharge their own 
duties vicariously. They have a vague notion that even the 
poorest of their fellow-countrymen should be in the enjoyment 
of at least a certain minimum of comfort. If this minimum 
of comfort has been provided in no other way, they cannot help 
feeling afraid that it might become their own duty to provide 
it. But so long as the labouring class is as comfortable as the 
respectable class thinks it ought to be, the whole difficulty is, 
in the judgment of the respectable class, at an end. It is well, 
therefore, to remind all those who are taking credit to them- 
selves for a progress which is partly unreal, and wholly inde- 
pendent of any merits or efforts of theirs, what the real nature 
and extent of that progress exactly is. To this inquiry Mr. 
Thornton has devoted some fifteen pages of his introductory 
chapter. 


‘But,’ he adds (p. 16), ‘we must not permit ourselves to be led further 
into an inquiry which, whatever be its historical or antiquarian in- 
terest, may in these pages be not improperly regarded as a digression. 
The question which here concerns us is not so much whether the con- 
dition of our working class was formerly better or worse than it now 
is, as whether the actual condition is satisfactory ; and to that ques- 
tion no one surely will be hardy enough to venture on an affirmative 
reply.’ 


Like everybody who is really in earnest, contending not for 
victory but for truth, Mr. Thornton means, and proceeds to 
show, not that the worst but that the best condition of our 
working classes is unsatisfactory. 
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a pallet ; to exhibit scenes in dreary workhouses, where an old age of 


sheila quasi-solitary imprisonment concludes a life of unremitting toil ; to 
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‘To elucidate this matter,’ he says (p. 16), ‘it is quite unnecessary to 
produce any darkly-coloured pictures of exceptional wretchedness, to 
paint gloomy interiors of rickety hovels or noisome city cellars, with 
human beings huddled together like swine, two or three families in 
one room, and four or five individuals of different sexes on one straw 


point to girls, in Welsh ironworks, harnessed like cattle to ballast 
trucks, and straining painfully up-hill ; to sketch the gaunt spectres 
of the tailor’s sweating shop, or those spectral sisters of theirs, whose 
inarticulate moan has, by a master hand, been translated into the 


onturyjwoeful words, and set to the melancholy music, of the “Song of the 
lass ofShirt.” ’ 


to 
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To produce these pictures is, indeed, unnecessary ; but it must 
not be forgotten that such eo are true to life. <A state of 
society which admits of such violent contrasts as are to be found 
in London, and every great city, is self-condemned. “' is self- 
GG 
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condemned, if for no other reason, at least for this: that it 
is the sure prelude to revolution and the destruction of society |. 
itself. ‘While such a state of things endures, there can be no|” 
‘social peace, and it would be humiliating to human nature]° 
‘ if there could be. How to end it is the most pressing of social]” 
‘ problems.’ : 
But labour’s causes of complaint are not to be looked for}? 
among the most wretched and debased of our labouring poor,|? 
but among the best and most fortunate; nay, they would still] 
exist if the wages and material comforts of the working class 
were very far more abundant than they ever yet have been. 


‘ We can afford to imagine,’ says Mr. Thornton (p. 17), ‘ some of the 
worst evils of our social system removed, some of its darkest stains 
effaced, some of its foulest ulcers cleansed. Those wretched, uncared- 
for, untaught “clowns, who raise the crops on which we live,” we may}Ii 
imagine them from being what any one who stands outside a village 
beershop on a Saturday evening may perceive them to be, transformed} th 
into all that “the curate and the young ladies, who have undertaken] oy 
the task of guiding them to heaven,” are trying to make them. Wédy 
may imagine them working hard twelve hours a day for 12s. a week} 4 
and ‘‘ managing to bring up a large family respectably on the money, ,. 
going regularly to church, “doing their best there to make out some} ) 
thing from the service,” and touching their hats to the gentlefo 4? 
whom they pass on their way out—living, in a word, manifestly i, 
the fear of God and the squire ; spending, too, all their evenings af,’ 
home, and listening attentively “while their children read them” 
Bible stories out of good books brought from the Sunday-schools”4¥ 
without ever casting a longing look from their own quiet ingle to thq™ 
blazing fire and uproarious orgies. of the public-house. Among thq@ 
manufacturing and mining population, and the whole body of mefdl 
chanics, artizans, and handicraftsmen, an equal or greater changyM 
may be imagined : every individual getting “a fair day’s wage for dla 
fair day’s work,” and finding it or making it sufficient ; every familylye 
either in its own snug, self-contained tenement, or in its own set te 
rooms in a model lodging-house, with water laid on and all suitablfg) 
appliances for drainage and ventilation, free access allowed to thf 
district visitor and city missionary, and a church and national schoq,, 
close at hand.’ 


Now, if all these suppositions were realized, would the improve * 
condition of the poor be such as the industrious children ¢ 
labour ought in reason to be satisfied with? It is probablf, 
doubtful whether, as Mr. Thornton says, ‘ by the mass 4 
‘ English respectability any notice of such a question would b 
‘ vouchsafed, beyond a murmur of indignant surprise at its havin 
‘been asked.’ It is taken for granted, as an unchangeable la 
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+ jt [of Dature, that the many must work, in order that the few may 
be_relieved from the necessity of working; and that whatever 
improvements may be made in the condition of the labouring 
ture} °18%, they must be bounded by the supreme necessity of their 
cial | maining a labouring class for the benefit of the privileged 
minority. It does, indeed, sometimes occur to the minds of the 
ee privileged few, that there is some appearance of unfairness and 

or | Dartiality in this arrangement; and that even if there must be 
til an enormous majority of mankind doomed to perpetual toil, the 
laws of nature have not exactly determined why A. or B. should 
belong to it. Anticipating, therefore, a possible proposal that they 
should themselves change places with those unhappier mortals 
f the] Who form the basis instead of the apex of the social pyramid, 
stains| they are in the habit of representing themselves as working men ; 
cared| Working not indeed with their hands, but with their brains ; 
»may\nay, working much harder in this fashion than those who are 
illage| sorely tempted to envy their seeming leisure, and burdened all 
rmedj the while with a heavy load of responsibility, from which their 
taken}own servants and workpeople are entirely free. They, in fact, 

Weare the workers—rather to be pitied than envied—taking more 
week] than their fair share of the toil of the world. To this riduculous 
ney; sophistry the answer, though painfully practical, is excessively 
som {plain : ‘Change places ; change the exhausting fatigue of brain 
‘for mere weariness of muscle that sleep will cure—the deep, 
\‘calm sleep, which the very weariness will itself produce.’ 
thenj Everybody knows that the enjoyments of the upper class, even 
sls”-JWhen their toils are noble and incessant, are so immeasurably 
to thauperior to anything that is within the reach of manual labour- 
ng thqers, that to attempt to disguise the fact, or to represent the two 
of mefdlasses as on a level, is an insult to the human understanding. 
changMoreover, it embitters every controversy between ‘ capital and 
e for jlabour,’ seeming to add insult to injury, and assuming, at the 
familjvery outset, that labour has no cause of complaint and discon- 
1 set Htent. The vast difference between the labouring and the leisurely 
uitabliclasses is suggested by their very names—the one has, and the 
to Mother has not, /eisure ; and every enjoyment which is possible to 
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class 


| Schone as human beings depends upon leisure. ‘ Provided an ox be 
‘well housed and tended, and not tasked beyond its strength, 

| his master may, perhaps, without forfeiting the character of a 

Poa | ‘merciful man, merciful to his beast, get as much work out of 
obabh ‘him as he can; for the ox of a kind master, being really 
ona” better off than if left to take his chance with the other beasts 
ass of the field in a promiscuous struggle for existence, may, 
havi perhaps, be fairly required to make the utmost return in his 


ble lay Power for his keep. He is troubled with no aspirations, moral 
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‘or intellectual; he has no mind to improve, nor affections to 
‘ exercise, nor any wants but what are gross and carnal. When 
‘ these are satisfied, his cup of happiness is full, and all the work 
‘ which he is equal to may not be too much to pay for the filling 
‘of it.’* But, unless our commonplaces of philanthropy and 
ethics, and, above all, the precepts of Christ’s religion, are 
empty verbiage, a man must not be suffered to be content even 
with the perfect satisfaction of his mere animal desires. He 
must be taught to cultivate and exercise his intellectual powers, 
and to discipline his affections. He must be required to take his 
place in the Divine family, not merely as a poor relation, but as 
a brother beloved. To affirm that social laws, which are also 
what we call ‘laws of nature,’ demand from the great mass of 
mankind a besotted ignorance which is sure to produce, as it 
always has produced, every form of misery and vice, is surely 
the most emphatic possible denial of a righteous government of 
the world. And ten hours of hard work, ‘in an atmosphere of 
fine dust,’ are wholly incompatible with mental and spiritual 
culture. Hence the demands of trades’ unions are becoming, 
more and more, demands for /eisuve. ‘ Ten hours a day are too 
‘long to work at a laborious calling, which does not afford men 
‘ time to avail themselves of the opportunities for that mental 
‘ culture which would enable them to improve their position.’t 
And even if we do not recognise this for ourselves, if we have 
no personal sympathy with sentiments so noble as Mr. Thornton 
has expressed in his introductory chapter, it is no longer left to 
us to take the initiative in those social reforms by which the 
working class is to be benefited. We are no longer per- 
mitted to determine what driblets of knowledge and minimum 


become aware of their own power, and alive to their own inte- 
rests ; they will have not the culture which it suits their social 
superiors to offer them, but that which enables them to improve 
their own position. They are clamouring for what they call 
their rights, and devising and employing a vast and compli- 
cated machinery for securing them. 

There arises, therefore, the question first in morals, What are 
the rights of labour, especially in conflict with capital ? and 
then, in political economy, Do the laws which determine the 
rate of wages, if any such laws exist, admit of even the possi- 
bility of satisfying the labourers’ ‘claims’? It is plainly 


* Thornton, ‘On Labour,’ pp. 19, 20. 
+ Speech of Mr. Clark, representative of masons at a large Trades’ 


for August 9th, 1869. 


of primary education the labourers shall receive. They have 
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to | better to take the second of these questions first, as Mr. Thorn- 
en § ton has done; because it is wholly useless to discuss the rights 
tk ff of labour, if its remuneration has been already determined by 
ng § inexorable and unchangeable laws. That it has been so deter- 
nd § mined has been the doctrine hitherto of the most accomplished 
are political economists. 


He ‘ There are commodities,’ says Mr. Mill,* ‘ of which, though capable of 


. | being increased or diminished to a great, and even an unlimited ex- 
TS) i tent, the value never depends upon anything but demand and supply. 
his ff This is the case, in particular, with the commodity, Labour. ..... 
‘88 | Wages depend on the proportion between the number of the labour- 
ilso ing population and the capital or other funds devoted to the purchase 
of of labour ; we will say, for shortness, the capital. If wages are higher 
3 It § at one time or place than at another, if the subsistence and comfort of 
rely ff the class of hired labourers are more ample, it is for no other reason 
| of § than because capital bears a greater proportion to population. It is 
e of § not the absolute amount of accumulation or of production that is of 
tual § importance to the labouring class; it is not the amount even of the 
ing, funds destined for distribution among the labourers; it is the propor- 
too tion between these funds and the numbers among whom they are 
men ¥ Stared. The condition of the class can be bettered in no other way, 
otal than by altering that proportion to their advantage ; and every scheme 
9, or their benefit which does not proceed on this as its foundation is, 
om for all permanent purposes, a delusion,’+ 
nton{ In opposition to this theory of the supposed dependence 
ft tofof price on the equation of supply and demand—and price 
thefin general of course includes wages, or the price of labour— 
pet-{Mr. Thornton asserts ‘that of the equation theory no part is 
strictly true, while one-half is quite contrary to the truth; . 
have} ‘and if the whole of it were literally true, it would be a truth 
inte-}‘ of small significance.’} ‘Further, not only is the orthodox 
ocial}‘ theory not true—not only would it be of little significance if 
rove‘ true—it is not even by its propounders believed to be true, 
r call‘ except on certain conditions; and of these conditions there is 
mpli-}‘one which . . . . . is scarcely ever present.’ Mr. Thornton’s 
illustrative cases are so extremely well chosen, and his argu- 
it aréiments, so far as they go, are in Mr. Mill’s judgment so entirely 
- andfconclusive, that Mr. Mill has felt himself compelled, not indeed 
> thelto abandon his own theory of wages, but to modify it, in accord- 
possi-fance with a few exceptional phenomenag ‘The series of 
ainly}‘ deductions’ [upon which his theory rests], he says, ‘is gene- 
‘rally received as incontrovertible. They are found, I presume, 
‘rades'| * ‘ Political Economy,’ book iii. chap. ii. p. 554. Sixth edition. 

Tyas + Ibid. p. 427. } ‘On Labour,’ pp. 53, 55. 
§ ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ May, 1869. 
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‘in every systematic treatise on political economy, my own 
‘ certainly included. I must plead guilty to having, along with 
‘ the world in general, accepted the theory without the qualifi- 
‘cations and Fimitations necessary to make it admissible.’ 
When Mr. Thornton finds himself in collision with Mr. Mill, he 
says that he feels, ‘in consequence, a little as Saul of Tarsus 
‘ might have felt, if, while sitting at the feet of Gamaliel, he 
‘ had suddenly found himself compelled by a sense of duty to con- 
‘tradict his master.’ What must it be, then, to differ from 
Mr. Thornton and Mr. Mill combined? But yet it may be 
fairly open to question, whether Mr. Mill has not conceded too 
anh or, rather, has not attached too much importance to his 
concessions. He himself admits, that on the side of supply the 
law of wages, as laid down by economists, remains intact ; but, 
on the side of demand, ‘there is abstractedly available for the 
‘ payment of wages, before an absolute limit is reached, not only 
‘ the employer’s capital, but the whole of what can possibly be 
‘ retrenched from his personal expenditure.’ But if we are to 
adopt Mr. Mill’s own definition of capital, is not this a dis- 
tinction without a difference? When the whole of what can 
possibly be retrenched from personal expenditure is devoted to 
the payment of wages, it becomes capital. ‘The accumulated 
‘stock of the produce of labour,’ says Mr. Mill,* ‘is termed 
‘capital... .. Whatever things are destined to supply pro- 
‘ductive labour with its various pre-requisites are capital.’ 
Mr. Mill’s doctrine of the wages’ fund, therefore, requires no 
modification. Nay, even the power of trades’ unions perma- 
nently to raise wages, which would never have been raised at 
all without their pressure, in no degree invalidates the ordinary 
doctrine of supply and demand. e effect of trades’ unions 1s 
precisely this: to lessen the supply of labour, and therefore to 
alter, to the advantage of labour, the proportion between labour 
and capital. 

But even though we may be wholly unable to perceive that 
Mr. Thornton has disproved—and if bs has disproved it at all, 
he must have rendered it wholly ridiculous—the ordinary theory 
of wages, it is impossible to deny that his chapter on the 
influence of supply and demand on price and wages is an 
exceedingly valuable contribution to the science of political 
economy. It has, at any rate, brought into prominence a fact 
of the very highest significance, and that is the importance 
of the initiative in all transactions of exchange. Apart from 
this positive merit, his apparently exceptional cases, if they 
do not disprove, must certainly be regarded as among the most 

* * Political Economy,’ p. 68. Sixth edition. 
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cogent proofs of the ordinary theory of price. At any rate, he 
has rendered necessary the reconsideration of the theory, and 
also of the definition of the terms in which it is expressed. 

‘Everyone,’* he says, ‘ is in the habit of saying, and no doubt 
‘everyone thinks he knows, that price depends on supply and 
‘demand.’ Of course, Mr. Thornton is perfectly familiar with the 
modifications which always accompany this doctrine. Whatever 
the demand fora commodity may be, it will never be sold perma- 
nently and regularly at alower price than its cost of production. 
Traders will not carry on their business at a permanent loss ; 
and though with a considerable stock of goods on hand, which 
very few people want, they may stimulate the demand by 
offering them at less than their cost of production, this will only 
be a choice of the smaller of two evils—the sacrificing of a part, 
instead of sacrificing the whole. It is very plain, however, that 
they will not go on manufacturing such goods, or manufacturing 
them in such liens quantities ; if they must lose their capital, 
they will assuredly not lose their time and labour as well. 
Ultimately, therefore, and permanently, the price of a com- 
modity will be determined by its cost of production at the time 
and place where it is wanted. But, quite apart from these 
modifications, Mr. Thornton denies entirely the ordinary 
doctrine of the relation between price and supply and 
demand. The value of a commodity, he says, may remain 
the same while the supply and demand vary, and the value 
of a commodity may vary while supply and demand remain 
unchanged. Of course, this new theory can only be justified 
by those facts of which it is supposed to be the scientific and 
generalized expression; and Mr. Thornton produces a number 
of exceedingly interesting examples at once of the unsound- 
— what & calls the orthodox theory and the correctness 
own. 


‘ I shall make good my case to the satisfaction of every competent 
judge,’ he says,t ‘if I cite examples inconsistent with the propositions 
in question—examples in which the relations between supply and 
demand do not determine price—in which, though demand exceed 
supply, price does not rise—in which, at the price finally resulting 
from competition, supply and demand, or the quantity offered for sale 
at a certain price, and the quantity demanded at that price, will not 
be equal ; and such examples I undertake to bring forward. 

‘ When a herring or mackerel boat has discharged on the beach, at 
Hastings or Dover, last night’s take of fish, the boatmen, in order to 
dispose of their cargo, commonly resort to a process called “ Dutch 


* Thornton, ‘On Labour,’ p. 43, + lbid., pp. 47, 48. 
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auction.” The fish are divided into lots, each of which is set up ata 
higher price than the salesman expects to get for it, and he then gra- 
dually lowers his terms, until he comes toa price which some bystander 
is willing to pay rather than not have the lot, and to which he accord- 
ingly agrees. Suppose, on one occasion, the lot to have been a 
hundredweight, and the price agreed to twenty shillings. If, on the 
same occasion, instead of the Dutch mode of auction, the ordinary 
English mode had been adopted, the result might have been different. 
The operation would then have commenced by some bystander making 
a bid, which others might have successively exceeded, until a sum was 
arrived at beyond which no one but the actual bidder could afford or was 
disposed to go. That sum would not necessarily be twenty shillings ; 
very possibly it might be only eighteen shillings. The person who 
was prepared to pay the former price might very possibly be the only 
person present prepared to pay even so much as the latter price ; and, 
if so, he might get by English auction for eighteen shillings the fish 
for which at Dutch auction he would have paid twenty shillings. In 
the same market, with the same quantity of fish for sale, and with 
customers in number and every other respect the same, the same lot of 
fish might fetch two very different prices.’ 


We shall be in a much better position for the examination 
of this case, and of the other cases which are supposed by 
Mr. Thornton to justify his rejection of the ordinary theory of 
price, if we once again define the terms employed in this dis- 
cussion, and state clearly those ultimate principles or hypotheses 
upon which the science of political economy itself is founded. 
To begin with these last, it is perfectly plain that no such 
science would be possible, if it were not also possible, by a care- 
ful induction from experience and observation, to arrive at some 
trustworthy knowledge and satisfactory theory of human nature 
and of the relation between desires and conduct. Unquestion- 
ably, there is a considerable number of human beings who seem 
to be govered by no law of right reason, whose characters are 
utterly unstable, and upon whose conduct in any given set of 
circumstances it is, therefore, impossible to calculate. Not only 
are their desires perpetually varying, but they are so infirm of 
purpose that they are unable to make the sacrifices which are ne- 
cessary for the satisfaction of their strongest wishes. But persons 
of this sort, though unfortunately numerous, are, happily, but a 
small minority of mankind; and it is the object and effect of 
education and culture to lessen their number. So long as they 
continue to be what they are, they will furnish exceptions 
to those rules of human conduct which have been deduced from 
any theory of human nature, and, therefore, that theory upon 
which the science of political economy is founded. It is, how- 
ever, in spite of occasional eccentricities and caprices, an infer- 
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ence, and a sufficiently sure inference, from an innumerable 
multitude of facts, gathered from all times and places and social 
conditions, that human beings will earnestly pursue what they 
consider to be their own advantage, and that they will seek the 
gratification of their desires in the easiest and best way they 
know of. It is inferred, in like manner, that inasmuch as the 
desires of men are of almost infinite variety, and differing also 
in intensity by almost imperceptible degrees, the efforts and 
sacrifices to which men will submit for the attainment of an 
object of desire will vary in like manner. And thus, while 
there are many useful things which are objects of desire to 
almost all mankind, and for which, therefore, if they be limited 
in quantity, they will eagerly compete, the eagerness of their 
competition will vary by almost imperceptible degrees. These 
inferences, indeed, form but a small part of the conclusions at 
which we arrive by a careful observation of human conduct 
interpreted by our experience of our own motives. They are 
not even the noblest portion of those conclusions ; for it is a very 
obvious fact, that great multitudes of human beings are willin 
on fit occasions to sacrifice their own advantage for the good of 
others. Nevertheless, those inferences upon which political 
economy is founded, which are its hypotheses and first principles, 
are by no means discreditable to mankind. Before a man can 
sacrifice his own advantage for the good of another, he must, at 
least, have an advantage to sacrifice; and he cannot be in a 
position to benefit his neighbour, unless, having strong desires 
and a firm purpose, he avails himself of the most prudent modes 
of securing their gratification. Religion and morals may teach 
him how to give; but it is political economy, based upon the 
assumption that a man will seek his own interests, that must 
teach him how to get. That part of human conduct which is 
determined by benevolence alone, or abandoned to caprice, is 
wholly outside the province of political economy. To complain 
that it furnishes perpetual exceptions to economical laws, is as 
foolish as to complain that the actual lines of geometrical 
diagrams which are never straight, and always of perceptible 
thickness, form figures, every one of which is an exception to 
the theorems of Euclid. 

And now, once again to define the technical terms which are 
employed in the statement of any law or theory of price, espe- 
cially the terms, supply and demand. The supply of any 
commodity is the quantity of that commodity which is offered 
for sale at a given price; and the demand for any commodity is 
the quantity of that commodity which purchasers are willing to 
buy at a given price. If millions of yards of calico were offered 
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for sale at tenpence a yard, that would constitute no supply of 
calico at sixpence a yard; and if millions of purchasers were 
able and willing to buy calico at sixpence a yard, that would 
constitute no demand for calico at tenpence. Calico at tenpence 
is as different from calico at sixpence as a horse from a cow, and 
no abundance of the one would constitute a supply of the other. 
If competition were perfectly free, and if it were perfectly well 
known how much of a commodity at a given price was wanted, 
it is surely obvious that, supposing the price to be remunerative 
at all, to be more, that is to say, than the cost of production, 
manufacturers would bring to market exactly the quantity that 
was wanted, and neither more nor less. They would bring no 
more to market; because, if they did, their capital would be 
fruitlessly locked up in commodities which nobody wanted ; and 
they would bring no less to market, for, if they did, they would 
be neglecting an opportunity of employing their capital with a 
fair profit. And if they were totally indifferent to both these 
considerations—if they did not care about the loss of capital on 
the one hand, or the loss of profit on the other—then their con- 
duct would not so much form an exception to the laws of poli- 
tical economy ; it would lie wholly outside their province ; it 
would be the conduct of men who do not seek their own advan- 
tage, or who do not seek it in the best way they know of. Such 
men would have the same sort of relation to political economy 
that thick lines, and circles whose radii are unequal, would have to 
geometry. The demand for a commodity, then—that is to say, the 
quantity which purchasers are willing to take at a certain price 
—being exactly known, the supply of that commodity—that 
is to say, the quantity offered for sale—would be made exactly 
equal to the demand. In the ordinary transactions of exchange, 
neither the demand nor the supply of a commodity is accurately 
known, to begin with, and the mode in which it is discovered is 
by variations of price. Prices will vary, of course within the 
limits determined by cost of production, until it is ascertained 
how much of a commodity purchasers are willing to buy; or, in 
other words, until it is determined how much they are willing 
to buy at a price which will secure to the capitalist the average 
rate of profit. When this is ascertained, no further variation of 
price will be possible; for, if the price were raised, capitalists 
would lose their capital, and, if the price were lowered, they 
would lose their profit. Now, the Yael of price is neither 
more nor less than a statement of the conditions by which the 
price of any commodity would be determined if all the facts of 
the case were accurately known, and towards which it tends in 
proportion as they are accurately known ; and what Mr. Thorn- 
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ton calls the orthodox theory is this: the price of a commodity 
may vary while by repeated experiments it is being ascertained 
how much of the commodity is wanted, and how much can be 
had. But when it has been ascertained how much exactly is 
wanted at a remunerative price, exactly that quantity will be 

rovided, and no further variation of price will be possible so 
os as this equality of supply and demand remains undisturbed. 
If the supply at a given time, even at the lowest remunerative 
price, be largely in excess of the demand, the capitalist who 
wishes to dispose of it must lose something. He will decide, 
according to circumstances, whether to lose by keeping his 
capital locked up in unsaleable goods, or to lose by reducing the 
price below the cost of production. In the first case, he will 
reduce the supply to the level of the demand; in the second, he 
will raise the demand to the level of the supply ; in either case 
he will equalize them. 

Now, wherein are Mr. Thornton’s cases, exceptional as they 
may seem, inconsistent with this theory? A Dutch auction is 
a rough-and-ready mode of ascertaining the demand for a com- 
modity, and an English auction is a rough-and-ready mode of 
ascertaining the supply; and, no doubt, that party to an 
exchange effected by either of these modes who can get the 
advantage of the earliest information, will be able to make the 
best terms. Now, this party in a Dutch auction is generally 
the seller, and in an English auction the buyer; but in either 
case, as in much more complicated transactions, very much will 
depend upon the tact and knowledge of the individual dealer. 
The fish on the beach at Hastings or Dover are divided into 
lots, each of which is set up at a higher price than the sales- 
man expects to get for it. If, therefore, he is altogether mis- 
taken in his calculation, and fixes his highest price too low—-if, 
that is to say, he very seriously miscalculates the demand-—he 
will, of course, be a loser by his own ignorance; and though 
the competition on the beach at Hastings or Dover may be 
exceedingly limited—though it can scarcely be regarded as an 
example at all of that free and universal competition which is 
assumed in the ordinary doctrine of price—it may still be keen 
enough to demand considerable shrewdness in the conduct of a 
Dutch auction. The quantity that the fishmongers are willing 
to buy from the salesmen on the beach will depend on the 
quantity which their own customers are willing to buy from 
them ; and on the beach at Brighton, as Mr. Thornton reminds 
us, the price of fish is sometimes as low as 1s., sometimes as 
high as 12s. the hundred. It is scarcely probable, therefore, 
though certainly possible, that if a Dutch auction would pro- 
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duce 20s. for a lot of fish, an English auction would have pro- 
duced for the same lot, at the same time, and from the same 
competitors, only 18s. The intensity of desire of the compe- 
titors, and, therefore, their willingness to purchase, will not 
generally differ by so wide an interval. But, apart from this 
consideration, what is the actual fact of supply and demand at 
a Dutch auction? There is, to begin with, a supply at a certain 
price ; and it is ascertained by direct experiment that at such 
a price there is no demand at all; no sale, therefore, is effected. 
There is now a fresh supply, consisting indeed of the very same 
lot of fish, but at a somewhat lower price. There may still be 
no demand; but the salesman may be able to perceive, from 
indications with which experience has made him familiar, that 
some one at least of the bystanders is willing to buy a com- 
modity very slightly different from that which he is offering, 
that is to say, the same lot of fish at a very slightly lower price ; 
he lowers the price accordingly, and the sale is offected. Now, 
if the salesman has formed an accurate estimate of the demand, 
he has sold his fish at the highest possible price, and that price 
has been determined by the necessity of equalizing supply and 
demand, and has, in fact, equalized them. At an English 
auction, Mr. Thornton suggests that supply and demand might 
have been equalized sooner, and at a price more favourable to 
the buyer; but this could only have happened through the 
ignorance or carelessness of the auctioneer. He would have 
knocked down the lot too soon ; he would have failed to notice 
that individual, who, on Mr. Thornton’s hypothesis, was, among 
the bystanders, willing to give two shillings more for the lot, 
and not only willing, but eager. But surely a general theory 
of price is not invalidated by the occasional miscalculations of 
individual tradesmen ; it assumes intelligence and actual know- 
ledge on the part both of buyers and a for the operations 
of stupidity and ignorance are regulated by no law whatever. 
Supply and demand which are not known to exist, may, for all 
practical purposes, be regarded as not existing at all. In all 
the larger transactions of commerce, therefore, there is an 
exceedingly vast and complicated machinery for furnishing 
that accurate information by which the price of commodities is 
ultimately determined. 

e It seems, then, that Mr. Thornton has failed to prove, in this 
case of the Dutch auction, that the price of the fish varied, 
while demand and supply were unchanged; and we have seen 
that the price varied because the demand varied—because in 
fact, at any price i than that which was ultimately 
obtained, there was no demand at all. Mr. Thornton’s proof that 
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the price might have remained the same, while the demand had 
changed, seems to us equally imperfect. 


‘Suppose,’ he says,* ‘ that when a hundredweight of fish was sold by 
auction for 18s., there was no more fish of the same description in the 
market, but that no one, except the actual purchaser, was willing to 
buy at that price, and that even he did not want to buy more than 
a hundredweight ; the whole demand, then, was one hundredweight of 
fish, at 18s. But now, suppose that, though there was only one 
hundredweight of that sort of fish to be had, the actual purchaser 
would willingly have bought three hundredweight at the same price, 
if he could have got them; or suppose that two other customers as 
well as himself, though neither of them willing to pay more than 18s. 
a hundredweight, would each of them have been glad to take a hun- 
dredweight at that price, if he had not forestalled them, the total 
demand would then have been three hundredweight, at 18s., yet 
the resulting price would still have been only 18s., the same as it 
was when the demand was only one hundredweight, the supply all the 
time remaining the same.’ 


Now, if such a case as this could happen, the fish would be 
sold at a price which did not equalize supply and demand. 
But could such a case happen? If three hundredweight of fish 
were wanted at all, they would be wanted for re-sale at a profit. 
Fishmongers are not in the habit of purchasing so perishable a 
commodity as mackerel for fun. But if three hundredweight, at 
18s., could be re-sold with a profit—and otherwise they would 
not be wanted at all—it is quite incredible that the only hundred- 
weight to be got should not be worth more than 18s. The 
demand at the auction, indeed, is the quantity which the fish- 
mongers are willing to buy at a given price, but that demand 
is itself determined by the quantity which the fishmongers’ cus- 
tomers are willing to buy. Now, if at 18s. a hundredweight a 
fishmonger could afford to sell a mackerel for fourpence, and if 
thirty customers are willing to buy a mackerel while he has only 
ten to sell, nothing is more certain than that he will raise the 
price, and that the competition of his customers will compel 
them to pay it. He can, therefore, afford to give more than 
18s. a hundredweight ; and even if the increased price that he 
would receive from his customers were exactly equal to the 
increased price that he would pay to the salesman on the beach, 
he would still pay that increased price, for the sake of pleasing 
his regular customers—or, at any rate, from the fear of losing 
them if he had no mackerel at all while some other fishmonger 
had. In any case, therefore, the price on the beach would be 


* «On Labour,’ pp. 49, 50. 
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raised ; it would be impossible for the demand to be trebled while 
the supply and the price were unchanged. At any rate, if this 
could happen, it would not only furnish an exception to the law 
of price, as determined by supply and demand, but it would lie 
outside the science of political economy altogether; for it is 
one of the first principles and postulates of that science, that the 
intensity of the desire of human beings for any given object, 
and, therefore, the sacrifices which they will be willin ing to make 
to satisfy that desire, varies by almost imperceptible degrees, 
and not by sudden leaps over wide intervals. Mr. Thornton 
himself admits that price is determined by competition. But if 
three fishmongers are eager to purchase a hundredweight of 
fish apiece, at 18s. a hundredweight, and if, while there is only 
one hundredweight in the market, not one of the three will give 
18s. 03d. for it, it is surely obvious enough that competition is 
utterly powerless. In fact, competition is only a technical term 
for that varied intensity of desire and effort by which supply 
and demand are tentatively altered, until at last they are 
equalized. The competition of sellers increases the supply ; 
this is the whole meaning and effect of ‘ competition of sellers,’ 
the only sign by which it is possible to discover that any com- 
petition of sellers exists. And, on the other hand, the com- 
petition of buyers increases the demand; and when there is no 
increase of demand, there is no competition. When, therefore, 
Mr. Thornton asserts that price is not regulated by supply and 
demand, but only and always by competition, he is simply 
expressing his preference for one mode rather than another 
of stating the very same fact. The cause of the differences of 
price is called competition, with respect to the agents by whom 
those differences are brought about, and it is called supply and 
demand, with reference to the acts which those same agents 
perform for the purpose of producing those differences. 


‘ Not only,’ says Mr. Thornton,* ‘is the orthodox theory not true 
—not only would it be of little significance, if truae—it is not even 
by its propounders believed to be true, except on certain conditions; 


of 


and of these conditions there is one which, as will now be shown, is|th 
scarcely ever present. Hitherto, it has been throughout assumed that|to 
goods are offered for sale unreservedly, and that dealers are alwaysm 
content to let them go for what they will fetch. Such has hitherto |gc 


been throughout the assumption ; but such is scarcely ever—nay, 
might almost be said to be absolutely never—the fact. With one 
notable exception, that of labour, commodities are almost never 
offered unreservedly for sale ; scarcely ever does a dealer allow his 
goods to go for what they will fetch—scarcely ever does he agree to 
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the price which would result from the actual state of supply and 
demand, or, in other, words, to the price at which he could imme- 
diately sell the whole of his stock.’ 


Is it really possible that political economists should have 
utterly overlooked one of the most obvious facts of trade ? 
Could so much as one of them be found who believes that the 
whole supply of commodities is offered for sale unreservedly, 
and that no competition is possible but the competition of 
buyers? Surely, everybody admits that the equalization of 
supply and demand may be accomplished, not only by increas- 
ing the demand, but by lessening the supply. The operations — 
of retail trade furnish the worst possible illustrations of the laws 
of political economy, because the prices which are charged by 
ordinary shopkeepers are often determined (apart, of course, from 
the ultimate limitations of cost of production) by the caprice, or 
ignorance, or idleness, or mere flunkeyism of their customers. 
But, notwithstanding the comparative disorderliness of retail 


i} operations, what is the supply of goods in an ordinary shop? It 


is assuredly not the whole stock of the shopkeeper at any price 
whatever. It is his stock at a certain price. If he cannot sell 
his goods at this price, he can either reduce the price, thereby 
increasing the demand, or, retaining the price, he may vir- 
tually withhold a portion of his stock, thereby lessening 
the supply. They may remain, indeed, in his shop, as a 
matter of convenience, but they are not really offered for sale ; 
they have no effect upon price, nobody wants them, and they 
are simply laid aside until either the demand increases or the 
shopkeeper finds something else todo with them. The difference 
between a clever shopkeeper and a stupid one is precisely this: 
the clever shopkeeper does, and the foolish shopkeeper does not, 
avoid accumulating a large stock of goods which may prove 


wn, is 


unsaleable. But it should be remembered that political economy 
assumes the energy and shrewdness and accurate knowledge 


s;}of both parties to an exchange, and makes no attempt to regulate 


e operations of ignorance and caprice. Mr. Thornton seems 


1 that|to have proved that there are possible cases in which two or 
lways|more different prices may be offered and accepted for the same 
hherto|goods by the same buyers and sellers ; but inasmuch as all these 
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rices equalize supply and demand, they are in no way incon- 
istent with the ordinary doctrine. He has also shown that 
ere are possible cases—as, for example, the case in which each 
f a number of buyers would give fifty pounds for a horse, but 
ot one of them fifty pounds and a farthing—where xo price 
ould equalize supply and demand, both being determined by 
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mere caprice. But while both these sets of cases are extremely 
improbable, the second of them, at least, if not ulso the first, lies 
quite outside the domain of political economy. That part, of 
human character or disposition which is an ‘ ever-changing 
chameleon’ can be the subject of no science at all. 

Now, of all commodities, labour is that one, the price of which 
is most certainly and most universally determined by supply and 
demand, or, as Mr. Thornton chooses to call it, competition ; and, 
apart from combination among labourers—apart, that is to say, 
from some artificial means of withholding, and thereby tempo- 
rarily lessening the supply—labour must always be sold with these 
two enormous disadvantages: it must always be sold unreservedly, | p, 
and its price must always be determined by the competition of } 
buyers, all of whom are interested in lowering its price. Never- Ja 
theless, ‘whether labourers can, by artificial expedients, raise Js 
‘the rate of wages, is a problem which, how much soever its }ii 
‘ intricacy may discourage us, we need no longer be deterred }% 
‘ from approaching, by the belief of its being also an unlawful |” 
mystery.’ 

But labour is by no means content to take its chance with 
other commodities, and enhance its value, if possible, by lessen- 
ing its quantity. It lays claim to special rights, and among} 
them is the right of always obtaining a certain minimum price, 
whatever may be the proportion between its demand and 
supply ; or, in other words, whatever may be the competition §j, 
between labourers on the one side and employers on the other. 
The poor man’s case is this :— 


‘That every man who has not by crime forfeited the right, and 
who has no other means of living, has a right to live by labour. From 
this modest premiss, a complete series of very exorbitant pretentions 
may, in manner following, and in something like logical sequence, be 
deduced. The right to live by labour is an empty name, when thef 
means of living are absent. For society, therefore, to concede the 
right while withholding the means, is a mere mockery of justice. The 
means of living by labour consist of tools and materials for work; 
but often these cannot be obtained, because, together with all other 
elements of wealth, society has permitted them to be appropriated by 
a portion of its members, to the exclusion of the rest. In thus 
sanctioning the institution of property, society sanctioned spoliation ; 
it permitted that to be monopolized by a few which had previously 
belonged to allin common. All previously were equally free to livebst; 
by labour. But now the poor cannot sow or plant, or gather roots ortho 
berries, or hunt, or fish, or build themselves dwellings, or make them- 
selves clothes, without permission from earlier occupants of the land 
or waters, or from earlier collectors of their produce; and these are 
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ely | authorized by society to refuse permission. It is thus the action of 
lies } society which disables the poor from living by labour, and society, 
‘of | being therein guilty of injustice, is bound to repair its own wrong— 
ing bound so to regulate the right of living by labour as to make it a 
reality—nay, bound so to re-organize itself as that, from the very 
ich } esence of its reformed constitution, the certainty of being able to live 
val by labour shall result to all. But society entirely neglects this, its 
al bounden duty. Its maxim is to let alone, to leave things to take 
__? | their course, heedless that, according to that course, the less need a 
@Y) } man has of growing richer than he actually is, the easier it is for him 
'P° F further to enrich himself; the poorer he is, the more impossible to 
1€8@ | extricate himself from poverty, inasmuch as in the former case he can 
ly, fetter afford to undersell his rivals, and in the latter can less afford 
1 of | to refuse to work for whatever pittance may be offered. The total 
ver- famount of employment obtainable is unequal to the demand ; but 
aise society does nothing either to increase the amount or to improve the 
- its fdistribution, Applicants for employment are, therefore, compelled to bid 
rred fagainst each other, reducing the price of labour by their internecine 
wful {ompetition. Thus it happens that, having been placed on earth to 
live by labour, man is often, in spite of all he can do, in danger of 
vith }'¥ing by starvation, in the midst of abundance, which he may himself 
oetil perhaps have contributed to create. He is eager to comply with all 
ong conditions assigned for his existence. He has strength, skill, 

—_ intelligence, and industry ; and all these he offers in exchange for 
10 read, but he offers them in vain. He can get no work, because those 
and ho have taken possession of the field of employment refuse to employ 
ition him. Why do they refuse? Not for any fault of his, for he is both 
ther. Bble and willing to work. The fault, then, must be theirs; and 
iety which tolerates the fault becomes responsible for its con- 
uences, The destitute labourer, having a right to live by labour, 

and gad being unable to live without being hired, is entitled to be hired, 
From 2d is entitled, too, to the hire of which he is worthy. He is entitled 
tions adequate subsistence for corresponding work, and he is entitled to 
xe, bef from the authority which alone can secure it to him—that is, from 

iety, which, failing to furnish it, withholds from him his indefeasible 
ight, and treats him with manifest and palpable injustice.’* 


‘| Now, all these plausible and almost harmless-looking pro- 
itions are neither more nor less than an expansion of the very 
ed byfrecise dictum of Proudhon—all ‘ property is robbery.’ A human 

thusfing, whether poor or rich, may have a claim in charity to the 
tion jympathy and help of his fellow-creatures, but he has a right 
iouslyfly to what is his own. If a poor man may demand in mere 
o livehstice to be employed, that can only be because the individual 
ots tho is under a corresponding obligation to employ him is 
them-bpropriating to himself what belongs of right to his poorer 


* «On Labour,’ pp. 89, 90. 
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neighbour ; for the demand for employment is, of course, only 
another name for a demand for money, or money’s worth; and Jak 
if it be right to possess money at all, nobody can be bound, inf ™¢ 
justice, to give his own money to some one else in exchange for It. 
a commodity that he does not want. If it be right to accumulate | SU! 
the fruits of one’s own labour, and to make use of these accu- sho 
mulations in whatever way we may ourselves think fit, then ide 
all these magnificent theories of the rights of labour are high- for 
sounding nonsense. If property be robbery, then indeed a total los 
reconstruction of society is obviously necessary ; but if property — 4te 
be justified, not only in morals, as interpreted by the intuitional} ¢Vé 
school, but, more conspicuously still, on the ground of its enormous the 
utility, then some other mode of curing human destitution must} * & 
be discovered, less violent than the destruction of society itself. | SU 
Moreover, on closer inspection, it becomes apparent that the 
almost every one of the assumptions upon which these ‘ rights} ™@ 
of labour’ are based, is demonstrably false. The produce of all 
the earth, if distributed with a rigid equality, would be wholly kee 
insufficient to support the earth’s human inhabitants, if they the 
were permitted to multiply to the utmost possible extent of hav 
their fecundity. In the matter of eating and drinking, a man 
has no pre-eminence above a beast, or even above a vegetable; the 
and if his human reason did not enable him to anticipate andj PUr 
prevent it by some less terrible form of restraint, the universal] ' 
struggle for existence of all living creatures would soon thin lon; 
down the superfluous multitudes of mankind. If there be any}  ¢ 
wrong in this relation between the earth and its inhabitants, it onl} 
is a wrong for the consideration of the theologian, not of the} 8¢ 
political economist; and, at any rate, it is a wrong wholly 
beyond redress. But it is assumed that the mischief is, at any and 
rate, seriously aggravated, if it be not produced, by the instituj™4n 
tion of property, by which it is assumed that a part of thej'™@P 
earth’s human inhabitants have been dispossessed of the mean 
of providing for themselves. Assuredly, 


we § 
‘very slight advocacy will suffice to absolve an institution fron plics 
the charge of depriving people of that which, but for itself, coul 
not have existed. . . . . The earth, if unappropriated, mu 
also have remained untilled, and consequently comparatively unp 
ductive. Anything like the world’s actual population could no 
possibly have been in existence, nor, if it had been, would a whol 
year’s growth of the earth’s natural produce have sufficed for thi, t] 
subsistence of the earth’s inhabitants during a single day.’* 


Moreover, the rights of capital are themselves the rights 
* Thornton, ‘On Labour,” pp. 92, 93. 
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labour, whatever those rights may be, for capital is neither 
more nor less than the souls of labour, the labour of the past. 
It is oe then, that the conflict between labour and capital is 
suicidal; and all disputes between employers and employed 
should be regarded as disputes between persons whose rights are 
identical, but each of whom is anxious to make the best bargain 
for himself in a case where whatever is gained by one must be 
|} lost by the other; for though the rights of labour and capital 
.{ are identical, yet the interests of the master and servant in 
|} every particular case are not only different, but opposed. For 
;| the question being in what proportion to divide the product of 
t| @ given amount of capital and labour between the two, it is 
surely plain that whatever is given to the one is taken from 
+} the other. Hitherto, the labourers have been entirely at the 
ts mercy of the whole body of employers, who, moreover, have 
if been for the most part tacitly combined for the purpose of 
y keeping down wages—that is to say, of securing to themselves 
y the largest possible share of the produce of industry. That they 
off have a perfect right to combine for this purpose would scarcely 
sn} be denied ; nor can it fairly be denied, on the other hand, that 
e;| the workmen have a perfect right to combine for a similar 
ndj Purpose. Every man is justified in promoting his own interests 
sal} to the utmost possible extent, and in whatever way he can, so 
in} long as he does not interfere with the right of every other man 
ny to do the same. If we were labourers ourselves, we should not 
it} only perceive this with the most perfect clearness, but we should 
‘nef tegard the endeavour to secure to labour a larger share in the 
lly distribution of wealth as our most pressing duty, individually 
nyj nd as a class. We should perceive that without this the per- 
{uf manent improvement of the condition of the employed is utterly 
the] impossible, and we should grudge no sacrifices by which this 
ang end might be obtained. 

It is a low ground, perhaps, whereon to fight our battles, but 
we shall be much nearer the solution of some of our most com- 
rou plicated social problems, and those, moreover, which are fullest 
ouldof danger to society, when we clearly perceive and candidly 
nusfadmit that the conflict between employers and employed is one 
PTlof pure selfishness on both sides. High-flown nonsense about 

ni‘ rights’ and ‘tyranny’ on the one hand, together with gross 
“Ae“|misrepresentation and vulgar insult on the other, are nothing 
| “"Ito the purpose. It is the interest of the employer to reduce 

wages. Thereby he augments his own share of the produce of 
ts industry, and all the comforts and luxuries, together with the 
power and consideration, which wealth secures. It is his in- 
terest to reduce wages to the lowest possible pittance; and if 
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anybody chooses to work for him at that lowest rate, he has 
a perfect right so to work, and his master has a perfect right 
so to employ him. A master has a perfect right by any means 
whatever, excepting force or fraud, to obtain that reduction of 
wages which would clearly promote his own interests. As he 
is not bound to employ labourers at ali, he is, @ fortiori, not 
bound to employ them otherwise than he chooses, or longer 
than he chooses ; and, therefore, he may stop his work and lock 
out his workpeople as long and as often as he likes, when he 
considers that any advantage to himself will thereby be gained. 
And for similar reasons he has a perfect right to combine with 
other masters for similar ends. 

But on exactly the same grounds the workman has precisely 
similar rights. It is Ais interest to raise wages, and to raise 
them to the highest possible amount; and he has a perfect 
right to use any means whatever for this end, except force or 
fraud. As he is not bound to work a¢ ail, he is, d fortiori, not 
bound to work otherwise or longer than he chooses. He may, 
therefore, fix his own rate of wages, and refuse to work for less. 
Whenever he is dissatisfied, or without assigning any other 
reason than his mere will, he may put an end to his service; 
duly regarding those conditions, as to notice and the like, by 
which he may have bound himself in the very act of accepting 
work. Moreover, whatever every workman has a right to do 
separately, all workmen may unite to do together. They may 
combine to strike in a body, they may form permanent trades’ 
unions, and they may adopt, together as well as singly, any 
means whatever for promoting their own interests, excepting 
force and fraud. 

There are certain considerations of prudence which will in- 
fluence both masters and men in the same direction, if they not 
only seek their own advantage, but also seek it in the best and 
wisest way; for, to a certain extent, the interests as well as 
the rights of employers and employed are identical. They will 
both desire that the amount of the produce of industry, which 


has ultimately to be divided between them, should be as large} P 


as possible. ey will both, therefore, seek to render labour as 
productive as possible, and to preserve and extend the opera- 
tions of trade both at home and abroad. It is no use fighting 
for shares when there is nothing to divide. But in a dispute as 
to the division of the produce, which generally takes the form 
of a dispute about wages (or, what comes to the same thing, 
hours of work), one party must yield, must at least submit to a 
compromise. They cannot both be satisfied. If you have to 
divide a shilling between two people, you can only give ten- 
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pence to one by giving twopence to the other. The question, 
therefore, is, Which can hold out longest, masters or men?— 
which can best afford to wait? Now this question has hitherto 
been scarcely worth asking, for it has been put in this form, 
thereby answering itself—‘Can a man without a penny, but 
‘with a wife and ten children, or a man worth ten thousand 
‘a-year, hold out longest in a dispute about wages?’ Plainly 
combination, while useful even for masters, is necessary for their 
workmen. These last, taken separately, are utterly helpless. 
Their commodity, labour, will not keep an hour. At noon the 
hour’s work from eleven o’clock till twelve is gone for ever; 
and if it would keep, they could not afford to keep it; while 
they were waiting for better terms they would die of starvation. 
Therefore, they must combine, and help each other; and, to do 
them justice, they have manifested a public spirit and a mutual 
confidence which might be looked for in vain among their 
employers. 

The interests of masters and servants, though identical as to 
the produce of industry, being opposed as to the division of that 
produce, it was inevitable, even as a condition of ultimate 
alliance, that labour and capital should come into antagonism ; 
and of that antagonism trades’ unionism is the visible and 
tangible embodiment. This, as Mr. Thornton remarks, is its 
‘one constitutional vice, inherent in and inseparable from it.’ 
But none the less for that is unionism a necessary stage in that 
progress of society which will end in ‘ Labour’s Utopia ;’ it will 
even be necessary for a long time to come. The necessity arises 
from the fact that, while every dispute between employers and 
employed is essentially a matter of selfishness on both sides, the 
selfishness of the employed is both ignorant and embittered. 
This fact will also account for the almost incredible stupidity 
of many of the regulations even of the best unions, superintended 
by men of extreme sagacity, and consisting of the very flower 
of the working classes. This folly is not to be cured by igno- 
rant attacks upon the right of combination itself; much less 
punished by a virtual outlawry, which leaves the funds of a 
trade union at the mercy of swindlers. As the education we 
have thought fit to dole out to the poor has hitherto included 
no vestige of instruction even in the rudiments of political 
economy, we have ourselves to thank for the consequences. 
But the working classes will look to their own interests; and 
it is better they should do this blunderingly, learning wisdom 
by painful experience, than that they should not do it at all. 

The enormous folly and even crimes of some unions have almost 
concealed the fact, both of the substantial justice of unionism 
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itself, and of the very valuable service which it has already ren- 
dered to the working class. Its power, also, being aided by the 
selfishness and mutual distrust of the masters, is very great, and 
is rapidly increasing. Unless this power be checked by a 
thoroughly organized combination on the part of employers, or 
superseded by some of those arrangements by which labour may 
be brought into alliance with capital, the division of the produce 
of industry will be determined wholly by the trades’ unions, and 
‘the tendency of profits to a minimum’ will be most danger- 
ously accelerated. Mr. Thornton has clearly demonstrated that 
the rate of wages may in very many cases (which he has carefully 
examined) be permanently raised by that artificial limitation of 
supply, and the power to hold out while waiting for better 
terms, which unionism affords; and this is, perhaps, his most 
valuable contribution to the theory of wages.* It must be 
remembered, also, that masters are influenced, in their dealings 
with their men, far more by the constant fear of a strike, than 
by the comparatively rare occurrence of the strike itself. 

But though labourers have a clear right to combine for their 
own advantage, and though, as a matter of fact, their combi- 
nation has greatly improved the circumstances of workpeople in 
almost every department of labour, obtaining for them perma- 
nently a much larger share of the produce of industry, yet, 
still, the fierce antagonism between labour and capital is a very 
serious national calamity, more serious, probably, than a long and 
costly war. It is impossible to hear or read the speeches of 
operatives, at their union demonstrations, without perceiving 
that they have an intense and deepening hatred, not only to 
their employers, but to the whole of that class of society which 
their employers represent; and this hatred renders next to 
impossible a fair and righteous settlement. of even the simplest 
disputes. The effect, too, of the mutual hostility of these two 
great divisions of society on the future course of legislation and 
imperial policy, deserves the most anxious consideration both of 
statesmen and social reformers. There are many indications 
already, not indeed of any general Conservative reaction among 
working men, but of a very decided disposition to return to the 
old and exploded system of protection. In fact, every trades’ 
union is, to begin with, a movement in this direction; for, 
though unionism itself is intended, and indeed calculated, to 
benefit the whole working class, yet every separate union bene- 
fits its own members at the expense of all other labourers. It 
would be well if intelligent artizans could be persuaded to hear 
or read what their best friends have to tell them about the cha- 


* «On Labour,’ book iii. chap. 4. 
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racter and tendency of those institutions of which they them- 
selves can scarcely be expected to form an impartial judgment. 
Among their yery best friends, Mr. Thornton may assuredly be 
numbered. Not only the noble introductory chapter in this 
book on ‘ Labour,’ and the enthusiasm of his last chapter on 
‘ Labour’s Utopia,’ but the conspicuous fairness of every statement 
he makes, whether of fact or inference, entitle him to the most 
respectful attention both of the masters and the men. It would be 
well for both of them if, recognising at once the undoubted right 
of every human being to promote his own interests, they would 
try to ascertain in what manner inevitable rivalry or conflicts 
may be brought most speedily to a satisfactory and not unfriendly 
issue. To the solution of this problem Mr. Thornton’s book, 
‘On Labour,’ is an extremely valuable contribution; and, not 
least, the chapters on ‘ Labour and Capital in antagonism.’ 

He looks forward, indeed, to a time, ‘ provided only that the 
‘ world last to a sufficient number of centuries to allow of its being 
‘brought about,’ when labour and capital will be in alliance, 
when there will be an end of epidemic poverty, when even a 
working man will be no longer a servant, but a free man, subject 
to no laws but those which he cordially accepts, because he has 
contributed to frame them. 


‘Then will the taste for intellectual pleasure become diffused, then 
will manners be softened and polished, then will finally disappear the 
worn-out prejudices of barbarism. Man, appreciating his own 
dignity, will acquire more respect for that of others, and from the 
intercourse of life all those odious distinctions of class will be effaced, 
which, even where proscribed by the letter of the law, and even in the 
midst of democracy, have always hitherto been retained in practice, 
Then, as the same results are summed up by Mr. Mill, will have taken 
place “a change in society, which will combine the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the individual with the moral, intellectual, and econo- 
mical advantages of aggregate production, which, without violence 
or spoliation, or even any sudden disturbance of existing habits and 
expectations, will realize in the industrial department at least the 
best aspirations of the democratic spirit,” and which is, in short, 
the “‘ most beneficial ordering of industrial affairs for the universal 
good which it is at present possible to foresee.”’ * 


Much will be done and suffered before the advent of this golden 
age ; and it is not easy even steadily to look through the dazzling 
haze of long years and innumerable changes into the brightness 
of that new earth of righteousness and peace. But we shall work 
all the better for believing that— 


* «On Labour,’ p. 433. 
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‘ Slow and sure comes up the golden year, 
When wealth no more shall rest in mounded heap, 
But, smit with freer light, shall slowly melt 
In many streams, to fatten lower lands, 
And light shall spread, and man be liker man, 
Through all the season of the golden year.’ 


Art. VIT:—Scepticism inExcelsis. 


The Pilgrim and the Shrine ; or, Passages from the Life of Herbert 
Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. 2nd Edition. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


Tue first edition of ‘The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ was 
published a couple of years ago, and by its ingenuousness, 
originality, boldness, and literary power, attracted at the time a 
considerable degree of attention; and, inasmuch as it is the 
ablest exposition that we have met with of views which, chiefly 
under ,thejform of scientific scepticism, are entertained by a 
good many scholarly men, and often find fragmentary and, as it 
appears to us, very empirical utterance in high places of science 
and literature, we propose to make it the text of remarks some- 
what more extended than a mere literary notice of the book 
itself would call for. 

It is not easy to describe the work. In the first place, it 
is not clear how much of it is fiction, and how much bio- 
graphy. That it is autobiographical, which was the natural 
ussumption of many of the critics of the first edition, the editor 
in a note expressly disavows. It is manifest, however, that both 
its large element of travel and its details of thought and feeling, 
have been derived from personal experiences. Accepting the 
editor’s disclaimer as made in all good faith, we can only sup- 
_ that the papers of a singularly gifted and daring mind 

ve been put into his hands; unless, indeed, we give him credit 
for a power of imaginative realization, which, in respect of its 
descriptions of travel, surpasses the marvellous pictures of 
Mr. Kingsley in ‘ Westward Ho,’ and, in respect of his hero’s 
even of thought on theological, moral, and social matters, 

ar transcends any psychological romance that we are acquainted 
with. Whatever the genesis of the book, it is a production of 
singular power and beauty, full of fascination to all who have 
thought at all concerning the great problems of our moral and 
religious life, or pondered the manner in which Christianity 
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professes to solve them. To minds of meagre education under 
the power of mere sentiment and intuition, neither stored with 
facts nor braced by logic, we can imagine this book altogether 
mischievous, chiefly in virtue of its very excellencies—its 
ingenuousness and enthusiasm, its apparent breadth and real 
daring. It excites the kind of personal sympathy with its 
writer that is excited by F. W. Newman’s ‘ Phases of Faith,’ 
or by his more gifted brother’s ‘ Apologia pro Vité Sua.’ It 
presents what, for want of a better word, we may designate 
extreme rationalistic opinions, with a subtlety of thought, a 
depth of feeling, a romance of sentiment, and a brilliance of 
imagination, the charm of which it is difficult to resist, and the 
power and plausibility of which demand unusual circumspec- 
tion on the part of any one who pretends to reply to it. As 
an exhibition of the processes of rationalistie thought to which 
many gifted minds are surrendering themselves, the book, to 
those really competent to sit in judgment upon it, is very 
instructive. Regarded as a mere book of travels, it has great 
charms. The hero visits the West Indies, Panama, California, 
the South Sea Islands, and Australia. His journal of travel is 
enriched with acute observations on men and things—especially 
as they are seen in the formative processes of new countries— 
with interesting personal adventures, and with vivid and highly- 
wrought descriptions of perils by both sea and land. 

All this, however, is but subsidiary to the main purpose of 
the book, which is to exhibit the progress of a sceptic from 
orthodox belief to the utter rejection of all theological dogma, 
until apparently he has lost all certain recognition of a personal 
God. Herbert Ainslie at last retains definite belief only in a 
philosophical First Cause, which, so far as anyone is entitled 
to pronounce, may or may not be a sentient existence. It is 
possible that this wondrous universe may be the product of a 
personal Intelligence, but it is equally possible that it may be 
the result of a multiform and indefinite series of material 
developments. This vein of theological speculation is cunningly 
imbedded in the narrative and descriptive portions of the book, 
and is very skilfully wrought throughout it. The reader is not 
wearied by protracted metaphysics; the discussion of great 
questions is made to spring naturally, almost spontaneously, 
out of passing circumstance or incidental suggestion; and 
before the end of the book is reached, the reader finds that 
there is scarcely a great problem affecting theological thought, 
or religious and moral life, about which something has not 
been said. An author has, of course, an undoubted right to 
make his book as attractive as he can, and, if he has an 
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unpalatable pill to administer, he is at liberty to conceal’ it 
in the pleasantest an that his confectionery can furnish ; but 
we submit, that if his object be the discovery of truth, and 
not the illicit proselytism of the unwary, this is scarcely the 
most manly method of prosecuting his ahiueh. 

Herbert Ainslie is the son of an Evangelical clergyman, 
himself destined for the Church, and within a year of taking 
orders. Theological perplexities hinder his doing so; these 
his filial affection induces him to conceal, and to postpone or 
evade the approaching decision by travel. The discussion of 
his difficulties with his friend, Charles Arnold, puts us in 
possession of his state of mind. After various adventures, he 
takes to gold-digging, while in California, he obtains his father’s 
permission to relinquish hisclerical predestination, and ultimately 
settles down as a Government official and sheep-farmer in 
Sydney. The story of his outward and inward life is carried on by 
correspondence with his friend Arnold, by a diary which he 
keeps, by conversations with persons whom he meets, by letters 
from acquaintances which he forms, and by little bits of con- 
necting narrative. What he calls his emancipation from theo- 
logical dogma and ecclesiastical relations is very gradual, and 
the process is so exhibited as to make the book what its first title 
designates it, a Pilgrim’s Progress in scepticism. The hero is 
represented, not as losing anything which he regrets, but as ever 
achieving emancipation from disability and sorrow. His reli- 
gious nature finds real satisfaction and joy in getting rid of all 
theological beliefs, and in attaining to the freedom of pure space. 
He is a Pilgrim, from the wicket-gate at which he knocks with 
the burden of belief upon his inelinie to the land of Beulah, 
where he exults in the negation of all belief, and where only the 
instincts of a man’s own being are recognised.. And the 
‘Pilgrim’ finds his ‘shrine,’—the supreme beatitude of the 
noblest human nature—in a beautiful and sympathetic woman, 
a wife, upon whom he can lavish in perfect reciprocation all 
his affection, and in whom, and in their first child, he finds a 
full explanation of ‘the beautiful legend of the Holy Family.’ 
‘It is,’ he says, ‘an epitome of the Trinity. Wherever we 
‘ find an element of infinity, there, to us, is the Divine—is God; 
‘ the child finds it in its parent, the lover in his mistress: the 
‘ Divine character is one and the same, whoever be the medium 
‘ of its revelation to the individual. Happy is the man who 
‘finds it in his wife; happy the woman who finds it in her 
‘husband.’ ‘ Where love is,’ are his last words, ‘there is no 
‘dogma.’ This, then, is the apotheosis of infidelity! Certainly 
nobler than that which M. Comte has proposed to us, but hardly 
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the heaven for which during five or six thousand years humanity 
has been yearning and striving. If we were to designate these 
astounding dicta, rhodomontade, or sheer blasphemy, as many 
persons would probably think us justified in doing, the writer 
would no doubt apply to us some of the almost innumerable 
epithets or invectives which, in the course of his book, he 
lavishes upon all who still retain any belief in Christianity, or 
Christ, or the Bible. We therefore forbear characterization, 
and simply say, that while we do not yield to him one jot in our 
sense of the holy blessedness of conjugal love, he is probably 
the first of the human race who has found even that Paradise 
sufficient for the satisfaction of the whole of such a nature as 
he represents himself to possess. 

If we do not examine in detail the passionate affirmations and 
arguments against revealed religion in which Herbert Ainslie 
indulges, it is not because we think it would be difficult to show 
the destitution of both exact evidence and sober argument which 
characterizes them, as also the enormous fallacies of both feeling 
and conclusion into which the writer has fallen. Divested 
of imaginative glamour, fervid rhetoric, and personal sympathy, 
nine-tenths of the reasoning would to any sober thinker, look 
utterly preposterous. But the process would necessarily be a 
very extended one. The examination and refutation of a 
fallacy always demand more space than its statement. We 
may, however, indicate what appear to us to be some of the 
intellectual characteristics which render such conclusions pos- 
sible to very earnest and very able men. 

The possibility does not lie merely in that unconscious bias, 
from which no men are wholly free—that 


‘ Instinctive theorizing, whence a fact 
Looks to the eye as the eye likes the look.’ 


It lies rather in peculiarities of mental constitution, which are 
by no means uncommon, and which, when accompanied by great 
moral earnestness and a strong love of freedom, often cause a 
rebound into infidelity when the difficulties of revealed religion, 
once quietly ignored, are first encountered. The peculiarity of 
the author before us lies in the literary and imaginative power 
which gives to the expression of his views the fascination of 
romance. So far from doubting the ingenuousness of such men, 
we conceive of them as under the influence of a passionate love 
of truth—their spirit in its pursuit is the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
and their spirit in its avowal is the spirit of martyrdom; so 
fearful are they of not being conscientious, that their conscien- 
tiousness becomes a morbid craving, and if they do not suffer 
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martyrdom, they almost feel as if they were doing wrong. They 
deceive themselves—not others, and that by the very processes 
which they think must lead them to the truth. 

If we designate this character of mind unbridled and un- 
qualified intuitionalism, we shall not, we hope, be suspected of 
disparaging the great power and imperative necessity of mental 
and moral intuitions, in their legitimate and regulated exercise. 
The characteristic we mean is an incapacity, more or less, either 
for patiently examining or for fairly weighing evidence, for 
surveying the entire field of phenomena, looking at questions 
on all sides, giving their full value to all facts, and calmly 
reasoning them out to just conclusions. It is impossible to 
conceive a book like this (the very supposition is ludicrous) 
siesorey | from a judicial mind like that of Lord Hatherly 
or Lord Cockburn, or from a philosophical historian such as 
Mr. Hallam or Mr. Froude. No man accustomed calmly to 
weigh moral evidence, or to estimate historical fact, could 
patiently read it as a serious argument. Intuition in the 
domain of theological belief is like hypothesis in the domain 
of physical science,—it can demonstrate nothing, it can only [ar 
suggest ; whether its suggestions be erroneous or true, must be [he 
determined by experiment and fact. The eye can see only [ce 
according to its capacity and condition; experiment and the fhe 
experience of men must determine the quality of its perceptions. |th 
If intuition be the supreme test of theological beliefs, the theology [to 
believed can be only a reflection of its believer, and will vary [an 
with his mental and moral peculiarities. It is clear, therefore, |wi 
that every intuition must be tested by ascertained fact and general 
human experience. This is what the writer of this book has 
utterly failed to do. Evidence derived trom general human his- 
tory and experience is never even considered by him. His own 
subjective perceptions, pure and simple, are to him supreme 
truth. The book is a simple expression of passionate feeling. 

Mysteries are inseparably connected with our being and its 
relations. No theory of life or of causation is without them ; 
and we very confidently affirm that however great the mysteries 
of a theory of being which accepts the theology of the Bible, 
the mysteries of every theory which rejects it, hitherto proposed, 
are at least tenfold. In tlic very nature of things, whatever 
knowledge a supernatural revelation may convey, it must leave 
many things connected with the being and action of God, and 
with our own moral agency and experience, wholly inexplicable. 
These are problems which stretch into the infinite, and no finite 
measure of knowledge can exhaust them. If we knew indefinitely 
more than we do, our knowledge of things, per se, would still be 
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only relative. When minds like Herbert Ainslie’s encounter 
the difficulties of revealed religion, their unregulated intuitions 
rashly revolt from it, because it does not tell them all 
things. They assume that it creates the difficulties that it does 
not solve, and that things will become plain to them precisely 
in the degree in which they are emancipated from it; so a 
foolish moth rushes out of the darkness, which it cannot com- 
prehend, into the light, of which it is equally ignorant, and, 
if the light be not an ignis fatuus, destroys itself in so doing. 
Whately taught us at college what Cambridge does not seem to 
have succeeded in inculcating upon Herbert Ainslie—that dif- 
ficulties, per se, are no sufficient reason for rejecting any theory 
as untrue—the true determination of all claims must rest upon a 
comparison of objections. Whatever may be the moral or scientific 
difficulties of the Biblical theology (of creation, providence, and 
redemption), any theory of a material and moral world like this 
which rejects them is simply a great darkness. Men may shut 
their eyes to this light, but they can find no other. 

True, Herbert Ainslie is represented as finding perfect freedom 
and blessedness in the rejection of the supernatural, and in the 
heaven of conjugal love. Again, we do not question his sin- 
cerity, but we do question his freedom from self-delusion. That 
he holds his theories with great passionateness is evinced by 
the hard words that he applies to those he has rejected, and 
to believers in them; and this inevitably generates polemical 
antagonism of feeling, and the intoxication of self-satisfaction 
with a man’s own position, that is a concomitant of it; which is 
atemper of mind not the most favourable to judicial estimates. 
Again, his matrimonial heaven is a comparative novelty ; it has, 


at the close of his book, been enjoyed only some couple of years, 
and has been sustained in its first intensity by the speedy dower 
of children. Most noble natures have shared his enthusiasm. 
But it is significant that he acknowledges no unhappiness, no 
misgivings, in what must have been very terrible processes of 
his pilgrimage to this celestial city—the death-pangs of old 
beliefs, the birth-pangs of new ones. We should have had 
more confidence, if not in his ingenuousness, yet in his contro- 
versial fairness and bond-fide experience, if he had acknowledged 
e misery of the process of inquiry, of doubt, of dislocation ; 
en though he still avowed the perfect rapture of his ultimate 
eaven. Nay, it would have been natural that the latter should 
ve been enhanced by the former. 

As counter testimony, we may adduce the almost universal 
perience of humanity, even of those whose happiness of 
lomestic life has been the most pure, intense, and perfect. Is it 
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not true that the noblest natures (men, therefore, capable of the 
most perfect realizations of earthly bliss) have, just in proportion 
to their nobleness, yearned for something higher than earthly 
bliss? Have the noblest men in any age of the world, and in 
any condition, found even the pure joys of home sufficient for 
the satisfaction and rest of their entire nature—spiritual and 
religious, as well as social? Can man reduce, not to say 
degrade, the high thoughts, yearnings, capabilities, and capaci- 
ties of his religious nature to the sufficiency of even domestic 
.love? Do not universal experience and consciousness attest that 
Augustine is right, when he says, concerning God, ‘ Thou hast 
‘ made us for thyself, and our souls cannot rest until they find 
‘ rest in thee ?’ Alas for humanity, if Herbert Ainslie’s were 
its only heaven! What would become of the myriads who, 
‘through no fault of their own, utterly fail of it—old maids, and 
bachelors, and ill-assorted pairs? What of Herbert Ainslies 
when bereaved of angelic Marys by death? What is the worth 
to humanity of a heaven, however perfect, that not one in a 
thousand can possibly realize? No! insufficient as Herbert 
Ainslie and such as he may deem the sublime consolations of 
the religion of the Bible, he has assuredly discovered no 
substitute for it. 

We will only remark, as another and abundant proof of the 
absolute incompetence of minds such as Herbert Ainslie’s to 
deal with the evidence of Christianity,—the grossly unfair way 
in which he uniformly treats facts and arguments adverse to 
his conclusions. Various illustrations of this charge might be 
adduced. First, in stating Christian doctrine, he uniformly takes 
ignorant and vulgar caricatures of it. Thus, his only representa- 
tion of evangelical theology is the extremest Calvinistic fatalism ; 
his only conception of the Atonement is the grossest mercantile 
idea of an appeasement of blood, whereby a vindictive Deity is 
sullenly, if not reluctantly induced to forgive sin. Herbert 
Ainslie can be acquitted of utter ignorance of all scientific theo- 
logy, only at the expense of his candour. We cannot imagine 


that the writer would have made the statements contained in 


his work had he read even one scientific and philosophic treatise 


on Christian doctrine. What does he hope to gain, by first}... 
caricaturing evangelical theology, and then demonstrating its}. 


extravagance ? Some dozen scholarly treatises on the Atone- | 


ment have been written within the last twenty years; in which 
of them does Herbert Ainslie find anything resembling the 
theology that he denounces ? 

Next, in stating the teachings of Scripture, he utterly 
ignores all its sublime principles of Monotheism, all its exalted 
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moral precepts, all its mighty moral forces, all its transcendent 
influences in elevating and purifying the social life of men, and 
sees only what he imagines to be doubtful or exceptional things. 
ly | He charges it, for instance, with justifying polygamy and 


in | slavery—although notoriously, so far as these have disappeared 
r from the earth, they have done so only through its influence. 


‘Jesus,’ he objects, ‘ascends to heaven with a curse upon his 
'Y | lips;’ therefore he has no eulogy for either his discourses, his 
‘l- | holiness, or his benevolence. Samuel once seemed to him ‘ one 
of the greatest and noblest characters in history,’ but he 


‘at | ‘cannot now read of his conduct, in regard to Agag, without 
ist | ‘seeing in him the arrogant and overbearing priest, setting at 
nd | ‘nought his sovereign’s clemency, coming down at the head of 
re | ‘his college of priests, and taking the prisoner whom the king 
ho, }‘had spared, and murdering him; and then, on discovering 
nd |‘ that Saul was no longer entirely subservient to the order that 
1e8 |‘ had set him on the throne, he denounces him as a sinner 
rth |‘against God, and discovers his own mistaken expectations of 
1 4} ‘the man by saying, ‘‘ The Lord repents having made thee king 
- ‘over Israel.” The priest is infallible, and if there is any 


‘error of judgment, the mistake is not his, but the Lord’s.’ 
n0}Where Herbert Ainslie has discovered that Samuel was a 
en, and at the head of a college of priests, we do not know. 

e always imagined that he was ‘Samuel the prophet,’ the 
| to Hfounder of the ‘schools of the prophets.’ This, however, is the 
way in which the great portraitures and teachings of Scripture 
to |oresent themselves to men like Herbert Ainslie. Can any worth 

attach to judgments founded thereupon ? 

Next, Herbert Ainslie gives us two or three specimens of 
sermons that he heard ; of course they are the most outrageous 
3M; fibsurdities. Admitting that among the tens of thousands of 
ermons that are preached — most of them, necessarily, by 
inferior men—a great deal of nonsense, and more inanity is 
uttered, is it fair to represent the teaching of the Christian 
*|pulpit by specimens of such? Out of an equal number of popular 

lectures on science, or even of debaters in the House of Com- 
mons, would there not be found at least as many lacking logic 
and sound sense? But would it be fair to adduce such as repre- 
sentatives of their class? If we wished to adduce the scientific 
teaching of the day, would it be fair to give specimens from the 
instructions of village schoolmasters, rather than from those of 
rofessor Stokes, or Professor Huxley ? If we wished to represent 
e political philosophy of the day, would it be fair to instance 
r. Charley or Mr. Newdegate, rather than Mr. Gladstone or 
r. Disraeli? Herbert Ainslie should know that in every de- 
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partment of human knowledge it is only the few who think, 
and that the thinking of the few, and not the sciolism of the 
many, really determines a science. Does he suppose that Chris- 
tianity has been established, and has won its triumphs in the 
world through the influence of fanatics and fools? Did he 
never listen to a thoughtful, philosophical, and candid preacher? 
What value, again, can attach to a condemnation of Christian 
preaching, based upon such instances ? 

Finally, Herbert Ainslie, in virtue of his visit to the South 
Sea Islands, passes his verdict on Christian missions. He finds 
the missionaries ‘easy-going men,’ who have ‘settled down 
‘ listlessly to their work, with minds little occupied by ex- 
‘ pectations of ever making anything of the islanders ;’ flatter- 
ing their ‘ weak side, which is dress ;’ ‘ practising a wilful deceit 
upon the natives,’ in their teachings about Providence. 


‘ You (missionaries, he says) have simply taken advantage of your 
prestige, as white men, to declare that your talisman is better than 
their talisman—that your fetish is Christ, and is stronger than their 
fetish. Of the inherent excellencies of your system you have taught 
them nothing. You think to make them Christians, without culti- 
vating their intelligence.’ ‘All you wish to do is to get them to 
substitute your dogmas for their own.’ ‘ Probably the best effect of 
your missionaries is the example they afford of domesticity.’ ‘I do 
not wonder at your feeling discouraged ; but it is somewhat remark- 
able how you have contrived to keep your reports published at home 
free from betraying this feeling.’ 


He concludes eight pages of denunciation, in which he tells 
the missionaries how much better he could have done their work, 
by pronouncing the Paganism of the natives to be as good for 
them, if, indeed, it is not as good intrinsically, as Christianity 
is for Europeans. Religion, he thinks, is pretty much a matter 
of latitude. 


‘Where shall I find a simpler solution of the problems of life than 
among these careless islanders ? Are they so low in the scale? Surely 
it is envy that has so placed them. What conditions are wanting to 
make the traditionary Eden ? Alas ! that their guilelessness is doomed, 


and that European serpents should come so far to convince them 
sin.’ 


And this is the best that he has to say concerning Chris- 
tianity and its missionaries—standing, as he says he did, by 
the grave of Williams, and with the evangelization, the com 
mercial security, and the blessings of civilization which hay 
within the last fifty years transformed the islands before him, 
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He is as blind to the amazing benefits that they have conferred 
as he is to the moral vasiivanins of the Bible. Perhaps a 
state of society such as Williams found at the same island 
would convince him. 

These are, or we should not thus have noticed this book, fair 
specimens of the arguments against Christianity that are con- 
stantly urged by its rejectors in scientific addresses, in news- 

apers, and in periodicals of greater philosophical pretensions. 
hat are they worth? What is their moral claim to respect ? 
What effect are they likely to have upon Christian men, whose 
consciousness tells them how partial, mistaken, and ignorant— 
if not unscrupulous—they are? If sceptical philosophy really 


"| has any valid objections to the Bible or to Christianity, let it 


state them with the fairness, gravity, and thoughtfulness, not 
to say reluctance, with which all reasonable and high-toned 
men will assail a faith which is the religion of millions, which, 
undeniably, has conferred inestimable blessings upon mankind, 
and for which those who seek to destroy it ‘have, confessedly, 
no efficient substitute. 

With sober and reasonable people, Christianity will not be set 
aside by the theories of a fervid imagination such as Herbert 
Ainslie’s, even when set forth with the manifold charms of 
such a book as he has written. Justice, as well as common 


-} sense, will demand at the least a much fuller and fairer state- 


ment of the evidence. 


Arr, VIII—The Later Life of De Foe. 


Daniel De Foe: his Life and recently-discovered Writings, extending 
Jrom 1716 to 1729. By Witu1am Lez. London: John Camden 
Hotten. 3 vols. 


Tue tendencies of every generation may be discovered with 
almost perfect accuracy from the heroes who are exalted in 
its literature. In no instance probably has this truth received 
such a remarkable illustration as it has in the comparatively 
recent popularity of Daniel De Foe. The first person who 


d, bifseemed to have an adequate appreciation of the position occupi 


ied 
by De Foe in his own lifetime was Mr. George Chalmers, a 
careful but inadequate memoir is still of value. Mr. Chalmers 
also compiled a chronological list of De Foe’s works, which has 
112 
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been the basis of all similar lists. When Sir Walter Scott 
edited, some fifty years ago, an edition of De Foe’s writings, 

rincipal attention was paid to the works of fiction which were 
included in that edition. Sir Walter treated the political 
writings of the man who, without exaggeration, may be termed 
his great predecessor, with almost as much neglect as we in our 
own day treat the political writings of Sir Walter himself. The 
labours, however, of neither of these writers can compare with 
those of Mr. Walter Wilson, whose memoir of De Foe, pub- 
lished in the year 1830, will probably remain for a long period 
the most exhaustive and complete account of the greater portion 
of De Foe’s life. Mr. Wilson’s work appeared at a peculiarly 
appropriate time. Many of the questions which the subject of 
his memoir had so often discussed had again risen into popu- 
larity. De Foe was at once elevated into the position of a great 
political teacher, whose example was an example not only for his 
own, but for all times ; whose principles were found to be as true 
then as they were a hundred and more years ago, and whose 
counsels could still be read with reverence and advantage. As 
the splendid proportions of the man were revealed, men won- 
dered how it was that they had not been recognised before. But 
the explanation is sufficiently simple. People do not usually see 
what they do not care to see. The generation which flocked to 
witness Wycherly’s and Congreve’s plays could see very little in 
Shakespeare or Milton. It required a Steele, as Thackeray says, 
to bring the former ‘into the mode,’ and an Addison to give 
popularity to the latter. What could the stagnant generations] ;_ 
of the first three Georges care for Daniel De Foe? Had he] j. 
spoken to them, he would have spoken as vainly as he did to 
the Dissenters of his own age. When, once again, through h 
Mr. Wilson, he did speak, men looked and listened, because they] 
found in him a man who was in harmony with themselves. 
What effect was produced by greater knowledge and greate 
sympathy may be seen in Mr. John Forster’s still unrivall 
essay. Since that time, the growth of the nation in reverenc 
of principle, in moral consistency, in patriotic feeling, an 
in political courage has been accompanied with an increasin 
appreciation of the character and the labours of Daniel De Foe 
And now another biography directs attention to him, and rais 
the question whether we have even yet fully understood th 
man, or have adequately valued his work and service. 

Mr. Lee’s volumes, the title of which we have placed at th 
head of this article, supposing them to be what he judges the 
to be, contain not only most valuable materials for reconsiderin 
the later life of De Foe, but also for reconsidering our estima’ 
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i. of his character. Previous biographers have stated their belief 
% | that their lists of De Foe’s writings were incomplete. Mr. 
‘a Chalmers’ later editors, who allowed themselves to be guided as 


ed little as possible by speculation, candidly expressed their opinion 
; that their list did not include the whole of what might, by a 
‘a minute and careful investigation, ‘be satisfactorily identified to 
‘th him,’ and that such examination would probably displace some 
b of those that were inserted in their edition. Taking this hint, 
‘od Mr. Wilson made a renewed search. Chalmers’ list extended 
to 174 works. To these were now added rather more than 
thirty, extending the total number to 210. But even Mr. 
Wilson was of opinion that he had not got to the end of the 
list, for he says that, while he believes his catalogue to be more 
pu | perfect than any other, he is ‘ far from imagining it to be com- 
his aod As it was, he inserted, he says, some with doubt and 

esitation, and in deference rather to common opinion than to 
a conviction of their genuineness. But it appears that the 
As works of which he had doubts were scarcely half-a-dozen in 
. number, and that he had, therefore, confidence in the genuineness 
But of more than 200. Such a list, although many of the publica- 

i} tions are of only pamphlet size, already placed De Foe in the 

ito position of the most voluminous, as he had been the most varied, 
writer in the English language. But the result of Mr. Lee’s 
investigations, if we should be able to accept them, would be to 
make the total up to not fewer than 248 works, some of the 
additions being publications of considerable extent, and demand- 
ing for their production an unusual degree of labour and atten- 
tion. If the majority of these works are genuine, Mr. Lee has 
made an unquestionably great discovery in literature; but he 
has at the same time suggested reflections, and, in fact, forced 
conclusions respecting their author which, until adequate inquiry 
‘| has been made, should incline most persons to hesitate in accept- 
ing his statements. Our own judgment is, that in his eagerness 
to make discoveries, our author has done what nearly everybody 
is sure to do under similar circumstances. He has opened both 
his eyes and his mouth a little too wide, and swallowed a great 
deal more than he has sufficiently tasted. 

That De Foe was engaged in political employment, if not in 
political writing, for some time after he had been supposed by 
ull his biographers to have retired from both, has been known 
ever since certain letters in his handwriting were found, in the 
year 1864, in the archives of the State Paper Office. These 
letters, six in number, were written between April 12th and 
June 13th, 1718. They were addressed to Mr. Charles 
De la Faye, of the Secretary of State’s office, and they unques- 
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tionably prove the writer’s connection, at that time, both with 
the Government and with the newspaper press. He had not, as 
has been assumed, retired from politics, but, on the contrary, 
was engaged in them more deeply than ever. A summary of 
the contents of these remarkable letters is necessary to a clear 
understanding of the value of Mr. Lee’s work. 

The first letter, bearing date the 12th of April, expresses the 
Writer’s pain at reading, in the public prints of that day, an 
account of a ‘traitorous pamphlet’ having been printed, the 
manuscript of which he had shown to Mr. De la Faye, and which 
he had sent to Lord Sunderland. He assures his correspondent 
that he still had the original, which had never been out of his 
keeping, that no one had seen it, nor had any copy been taken, 
excepting the one which had been sent to Lord Sunderland. The 
writer encloses a letter, which he had ‘stopped,’ and expresses 
his intention of calling upon Mr. De la Faye in three or four 
days. This letter is dated from Newington, and bears De Foe’s 
name without the Christian prefix. The second letter, dated a 
fortnight after the first, details the nature of the engagement in 
which the writer was employed. It is professedly written to 
clear himself against any suspicions which Lord Stanhope might 
entertain respecting him. He therefore thinks it a duty, as well 
to the public service as to himself, in respect of his ‘ own safety,’ 
that he should give a clear account of how his former instructions 
empowered him to act, and what was the nature of the ‘little 
piece of secret service’ in which he was engaged. De Foe, 
therefore, states that when Lord Townshend was in office, Chief 
Justice Parker had interceded for him with that minister, and 
proved the sincerity of his attachment to the Government. It 
was then considered in what way he might be made most useful, 
and Townshend proposed that it would be expedient that he 
should still appear to be under the Government displeasure, and 
separated from the Whigs; that, in this disguise, he was to 
write in opposition to ‘a scandalous paper called the Shift 
Shifted ;’ but this was abandoned. It will now be of advantage 
to quote De Foe’s own words :— 


‘ The first thing I engaged in was a monthly book called Vercurius 
Politicus, of which presently. In the interval of this, Dyer, the News 
Letter writer, having been dead, and Dormer, his successor, being un- 
able, by his troubles, to carry on that work, I had an offer of a share 
in the property, as well as in the management of that work. 

‘I immediately acquainted my Lord Townshend of it, who, by 
Mr. Buckley, let me know that it would be a very acceptable piece of 
service ; for that Letter was really very prejudicial to the public, and 
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the most difficult to come at in a judicial way, in case of offence given. 
My lord was pleased tv add, by Mr. Buckley, that he would consider 
my service in that case, as he afterwards did. 

‘Upon this I engaged in it; and that so far, that though the pro- 
perty was not wholly my own, yet the conduct and government of the 
style and news was so entirely in me, that I ventured to assure his 
lordship that the sting of that mischievous paper should be entirely 
taken out, though it was granted that the style should continue Tory, 
as it was, that the party might be amused, and not set up another, 
which would have destroyed the design ; and this part I therefore take 
entirely on myself still. 

‘This went on for a year, before my Lord Townshend went out of 
the office ; and his lordship, in consideration of this service, made me 
the appointment which Mr. Buckley knows of, with promise of a fur- 
ther allowance as service presented. 

‘My Lord Sunderland, to whose goodness I had many years ago 
been obliged, when I was in a secret commission sent to Scotland, was 
pleased to approve and continue this service with the appointment 
annexed ; and with his lordship’s approbation, I introduced myself, in 
the disguise of a translator of the foreign news, to be so far concerned 
in this weekly paper of Mist's, as to be able to keep it within the 
circle of a secret ianagement, also prevent the mischievous part of it ; 
and yet neither Mist, or any of those concerned with him, have the 
least guess or suspicion by whose direction I do it. 

‘ But here it becomes necessary to acquaint my lord (as I hinted to 
you, sir), that this paper, called Jewrnal, is not in myself in property, 
as the other, only in management ; with this express difference, that 
if anything happens to be put in without my knowledge which may 
give offence, or if anything slips my observation which may be ill- 
taken, his lordship shall be sure always to know whether he has a 
servant to reprove, or a stranger to correct. 

‘Upon the whole, however, this is the consequence, that by this 
management the weekly Jowrnal and Dormer’s Letter, as also the 
Mercurius Politicus, which is of the same nature of management as 
the Journal,-will be always kept (mistakes excepted) to pass as Tory 
papers, and yet be disabled and enervated, so as to do no mischief, or 
give any offence to the Government. 

‘I beg leave to observe, sir, one thing more to his lordship in my own 
behalf, and without which, indeed, I may, one time or other, run the 
risk of fatal misconstructions. I am, sir, for this service, posted among 
Papists, Jacobites, and enraged High Tories, a generation who, I pro- 
fess, my very soul abhors ; I am obliged to hear traitorous expressions 
and outrageous words against his Majesty’s person and Government, 
and his most faithful servants, and smile at it all, as if I approved it ; 
I am obliged to take all the scandalous, and, indeed, villanous papers 
that come, and keep them by me, as if I would gather materials from 
them to put into the News ; nay, I often venture to let things pass 
which are a little shocking, that I may not render myself suspected. 
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* Thus I bow in the house of Rimmon, and most humbly recommend 
myself to his lordship’s protection, or I may be undone the sooner, by 
how much the more faithfully I execute the commands I am under.’ 


It is not necessary to quote at length from the remaining 
four letters; but it is of interest to see how the writer carried 
on his work. A fortnight after the date of the above paragraph, 
he writes to explain the insertion of a piece of news in the 
Journal, which, he says, was put in by Mist after he had 
looked over the contents. The next letter commences by an 
obvious reference to a half-yearly salary due six days before, 
and contains an expression of his drawing the people he has to 
do with into narrower limits of respect to the Government. To 
the best of his skill, he adds, he causes all letters and para- 
graphs reflecting either upon the Government or the persons 
who composed it, to be intercepted and stopped. He explains 
another paragraph which had got inserted in the Mercurius 
Politicus, and vindicates his faithful performance of his duty. 
In the fifth letter of this series, he states that he had entered 
into a new treaty with Mist; says that he has convinced that 
gentleman of his errors, and encloses a letter, which would have 
been published, but for his intercepting it. In the last letter he 
encloses the proof-sheets of a work reflecting on Lord Sunder- 
land, which was being printed by Mist, and wishes for his lord- 
ship’s commands concerning it. He says, in this letter, that 
Mist was willing, as a testimony of his sincerity, to consent to a 
method of getting the work put into Sunderland’s hands; 
and he adds, ‘I believe the time is come when the Journal, 
‘ instead. of affronting and offending the Government, may many 
‘ ways be made serviceable to the Government, and I have Mr. 
‘ Mist so absolutely resigned to proper measures for it, that I 
‘ am persuaded I can answer for it.’ 

Such are these undoubtedly remarkable letters. Are they 
genuine? This, of course, is the first question which will 
occur to every reader. In reply, we can only state that no one 
who is capable of judging of such a matter has expressed a 
doubt upon this point. We have seen them ourselves, and 
accept them as De Foe’s writing. They are now deposited in 
the Public Record Office in Fetter-lane, and, we suppose, can be 
examined by any literary inquirer. They belong to a parcel of 
manuscripts, of the same period, presented by Lord Lovat to Mr. 
Thomas Duffus Hardy. They are in De Foe’s hand—that wonder- 
fully neat, regular, and precise hand, which was excelled by 
none of his contemporaries. They are written upon the ordinary 
small quarto letter-paper of the period, watered with the ‘ G. R.’ 
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cipher. Mixed with them are letters from Secretary Craggs 
and other political notabilities of the time. Suspicion of their 
genuineness cannot, we think, be entertained by anyone. 

The nature of the employment in which De Foe was thus 
engaged is of too obvious a character to admit of dispute. He 
is so careful in his description of it, detailing its circumstances 
with the minuteness which is so characteristic of his writing, 
that it cannot be misunderstood. It was not, however, as has 
been remarked, that of a political or a literary spy. It will be 
noticed that in surrendering manuscripts, either of letters or 
pamphlets, he does not mention the names of the writers. In 
the days in which De Foe wrote, the licence of the press 
exceeded anything which can now be imagined. The cha- 
racters of men were stabbed as with the stab of assassination. 
The attacks on the Government were more virulent than those 
even in which M. Rochefort is now indulging. The result was 
either fine, imprisonment and the pillory, or flight. De Foe had, 
himself, gone through all these experiences of an obnoxious 
political writer, but he never cared to bring a similar punish- 
ment upon his own enemies; on the contrary, he used all his 
influence to get such offences condoned or pardoned. He did 
not believe in the efficiency of such treatment. His generosit 
in this, as in all other respects, was as remarkable as his 
courage. Rather than take revenge upon his opponents, he 
shielded them from harm. He was not a spy in any sense of 
the word. 

At the same time, however, it is difficult to justify the extra- 
ordinary position he had now consented to take. He who had 
hitherto been so careful of his character, although somewhat 
recklessly negligent of his reputation, will be held by most 
minds to have sacrificed both. He consented to appear in the 
guise of a member of the party which he most hated, and whose 
aims he considered to be ruinous to the public liberty and welfare. 
He was willing to be considered a Tory, and an upholder of 
all the principles and all the ultimate purposes of Toryism. 
These meant the Divine right, which, in former days, he had 
himself so recklessly attacked, political despotism, ecclesiastical 
tyranny, and the return of the Stuarts. He was willing that all 
his relations and friends, including the Dissenters, whose rights 
he had vindicated with a courage and a manliness which had not 
been equalled, should be of opinion that he had turned traitor to 
his cause. For it is not to be imagined that his engagements 
with the journals to which he refers could be kept a secret from 
his contemporaries. De Foe was too well known, and his move- 
ments too familiar for that. It was impossible for him to be 
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devoted to the active management of three or four journals, and 
for all London to be ignorant of the circumstance. He: wil- 
lingly, therefore, sacrificed reputation, but did he not also 
sacrifice character? It is difficult not to arrive at the con- 
clusion that he did. He appears to have given himself up, for 
the time, to a life of deception. He became an apparent Tory, 
not only to the Whigs, but to the Tories themselves. The 
strong expression which he uses in regard to this life of decep- 
tion is almost.fatally significant: ‘Thus,’ he says, ‘I bow in the 
house of Rimmon.’ 

In order to discharge the memory of De Foe from the blot 
which would undoubtedly rest upon it if we were to take these 
words in their worst meaning, it is necessary to make a careful 
scrutiny of the manner in which he describes his work. It will be 
seen that he nowhere speaks of writing against the Government 
or against his own principles. His engagement, as Mr. Lee has 
described it, was that of a secret literary censor. In that capa- 
city, he not only did not write against his convictions, but he 
prevented others from writing against them. Still, he appeared 
to be what he was not. This character, however, was not new 
to him, for all his satires were written, and necessarily written, 
in the assumed character of an opponent. This part he played so 
ie that enemies and friends were alike deceived by them. 

e can quite imagine his writing similar satires in ‘ Mist,’ 
relying upon the blindness of Tory hate for escaping detection. 
But, while allowing this, it must be acknowledged that he acted 
with apparent want of justice to those with whom he was 
brought into connection. Every secret agent, however, to a 
greater or less extent, does this. De Foe himself had been 
engaged by Godolphin in a secret mission to Scotland, in Queen 
Anne’s reign. Did he act dishonourably in undertaking such a 
mission? None of his biographers have thought of imputing 
any dishonour to him in this connection. Whether dishonour 
accrues from such an office depends not upon the office itself, but 
upon the manner in which its duties are performed. Our own 
conviction is, that De Foe acted with no conscious self-disgrace 
in this matter, and that, delicate and doubtful as was the nature 
of his censorship, he would rather have thrown it up and 
incurred fresh odium than have been untrue to himself. . His 
post could not have been, in many respects, a welcome one, and 
he certainly would not have undertaken it, had he not felt that 
he was acting in harmony with the unity of his life. That life 
had hitherto been one of grand self-sacrifice and lofty con- 
sistency. It had been the life of one of the most courageous 
patriots who has ever adorned the pages of English history. 
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Was he, with declining strength, and in his old age, to affix an 
irrevocable stain upon it? Such things have happened, and 
may have happened to De Foe; but, without further evidence, 
we decline to believe it. As yet the evidence is not conclusive. 

It is the less possible to believe in the intrinsically dis- 
honourable nature of this employment, when we turn to what 
has generally been considered to be De Foe’s latest political 
publication, the ‘Appeal to Honour and Justice.’ It would 
appear that the arrangement described in the second of these 
lately-found letters must have been made in the year 1716. The 
‘ Appeal’ was published in 1715, and was avowedly written to 
clear the author from charges that had been brought against his 
political consistency. It is one of the most pathetic, as well as 
one of the most noble productions in English literature, and 
bears, upon every page, the stamp of truth and sincerity. He 
had, he says, been silent hitherto ‘under the infinite clamour 
‘and reproaches, causeless curses, unusual threatenings, and the 
‘most unjust and injurious treatment in the world;’ but he 
should be wanting to truth, to his family, and to himself, if he 
did not give a fair and true state of his conduct, for impartial 
men to judge of, when he was no more in being to answer for 
himself. ‘ By the hints of mortality, and by the infirmities of a 
‘ life of sorrow and fatigue, I have reason,’ he says, ‘to think I 
‘am not a great way off from, if not very near to, the great 
‘ ocean of eternity, and the time may not be long ere I embark 
‘on the last voyage. Wherefore I think 1 should renew 
‘ accounts with this world before I go, that no actions may lie 
‘against my heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, to 
‘disturb them in the peaceable possession of their father’s 
‘inheritance.’ He goes on to narrate some particulars of his 
earlier public history, to vindicate the Government of William, 
and to describe how he came to be employed by Queen Anne’s 
ministers. That employment consisted of ‘several honourable 
though secret services,’ attended ‘ oftentimes with difficulty and 
danger,’ running, in one especial service, as much risk of his 
life, ‘as a grenadier upon the counterscarp.’ Harley, when he 
left office, and De Foe gave up the expectation of further 
engagements in the service of the Crown, told him to apply as 
usual to the Lord Treasurer (Godolphin), who, he said, ‘ will 
‘employ you in nothing but what is to the public service, and 
‘ agreeably to your own sentiments of things.’ He was accord- 
ingly sent, apparently upon the queen’s own instructions, to 
Scotland, and his errand ‘ was such as was far from being unfit 
for a sovercign to direct, or an honest man to perform.’ Fur- 
ther, as to the nature of his work, he remarks, ‘ No obligation 
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could excuse me in calling evil good, or good evil.’ Proceeding 
to vindicate himself from specific charges, he states that he 
had never written anything for the Earl of Oxford (Harley), 
and that he had never received any payment whatever for his 
secret services. He challenged all his accusers to prove that he 
had ever written a word against the Hanoverian Government, 
or in favour of the Pretender. He recounted the circumstances 
of his last trial, and its ultimate triumphant issue, and of the 
circumstances of his opposition, on several occasions, to the 
Whigs. When the queen died, he was libelled, threatened, 
and insulted, in a manner that he was not able to express. He 
closes the ‘ Appeal’ in the following words :— 


‘I am unconcerned at the rage and clamour of party men, but 
I cannot be unconcerned to hear men, who I think are good men and 
good Christians, prepossessed and mistaken about me. However, I 
cannot doubt but some time or other it will please God to open some 
men’s eyes. A constant, steady adhering to personal virtue and te 
public peace, which, I thank God, I can appeal to him, has always 
been my practice, will at last restore me to the opinion of sober and 
impartial men, and that is all I desire. What it will do with those who 
are resolutely partial and unjust, [ cannot say, neither is that much 
my concern. But | cannot forbear giving one example of the hard 
treatment I receive, which has happened even while I am writing this 
tract. I have six children ; 1 have educated them as well as my circum- 
stances will permit, and so as I hope shall recommend them to better 
usage than their father meets with in this world. I am not indebted 
to the world for any part of their education, or for anything else 
belonging to their bringing up; yet the author of the “ Flying Post,” 
published lately, says that I never paid for the education of any of my 
children. If any man in Britain has a shilling to demand of me for 
any part of their education, or anything belonging to them, let them 
claim it. But these men care not what injurious thing they write, 
nor what they say, whether truth or not, if it may but raise a 
reproach on ine, though it were to be my ruin. I may well appeal to 
the honour and justice of my worst enemies in such a case as this :— 


*Conscio mens recti fama mendacia ridet.’ 


Few men of that age could have made such an appeal as this 
to the honour and justice of his contemporaries. ‘The whole of 
it is the work of a man, who, although he had been actively 
engaged in all kinds of political work, when party spirit ran 
high, and temptations to swerve were offered on every hand, 
was conscious of his entire integrity, and could openly challenge 
those who knew most of him to prove anything to his dishonour. 
Could Prior or Swift have done this ? In regard, however, to the 
question raised by Mr. Lee’s book, what is most important is his 
vindication of his personal consistency and truth. No obliga- 
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tion, he holds, would excuse him in calling evil good, or good 
evil; he was never employed to do anything but what was 
agreeable to his own sentiments. He challenges the world to 
detect him in the least prevarication. ‘In all my writing, I 
‘ever capitulated for my liberty to speak according to my own 
‘judgment of things; I ever had that liberty allowed me, nor 
‘was I ever imposed upon to write this way or that, against my 
‘judgment, by any persons whatsoever.’ Is this the language 
of a man who was about to sell himself as a spy, and act the 
very part which in his apparent deathbed testimony he most 
solemnly condemned? He who would do this, would at once 
take care to buy up and burn every copy of the ‘Appeal to 
Honour and Justice.’ Whatever, afterwards, was brought 
against De Foe, it is remarkable that this ‘ Appeal’ was not. 

De Foe could occupy the position which he filled with the 
greater consistency, in consequence of his personal as well as 
political sympathy with the characters of the statesmen who 
were his employers. His new engagement was with Lord 
Townshend and Lord Stanhope, and Sunderland appears to 
have been a party to it. All these were men who had rendered 
conspicuous service in the establishment of the Hanoverian 
dynasty, and who were equally conspicuous in their support of 
the principles of religious liberty. 1t was Stanhope who, in the 
very year in which these letters were dated, brought into the 
Lords a bill for strengthening the Protestant interest, which 
proposed to repeal portions of the Occasional Conformity Act, 
the Schism Act, and some clauses in the Test and Corporation 
Act. On that occasion, the Earl spoke warmly in favour of the 
restoration of Dissenters to their natural rights. Sunderland 
supported him, and the bill was carried and passed. This was 
the first Act in the direction of religious liberty since the 
Toleration Act—the precursor of that long series, which has now 
ended by the passing of the Irish Church Act. When, three 
years after this, Stanhope died, Calamy wrote :—‘ Feb. 5. Died 
‘that brave Briton, Earl Stanhope, who behaved with so much 
‘honour to his country, both at home and abroad. In him 
‘ King George lost one of his most able ministers, and his good 
‘ subjects one of their noblest patriots.’ Sunderland belonged to 
the great Whig junta, which included, besides himself, Oxford, 
Somers, Halifax, and Wharton—the pillars of the Revolutionary 
settlement,—and Townshend, and conducted the Government of 
George I. through its earliest and most difficult stages. One of 
the difficulties with which that statesman had to contend was 
the disaffection which was excited and fostered by the Tory 
press. To stop this source of public danger, De Foe had been 
employed. 
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We accept, therefore, without reserve, the fact of this employ- 
ment. The letters disclosing it are, as we have seen, un- 
doubtedly authentic. Its nature was akin to previous political 
engagements of De Foe. By entering upon it, he could do the 
State a service. He was not obliged to write, or if he did 
write, it was always in harmony with his convictions. If, in our 
day, we should be of opinion that he had better not have taken 
it, such an opinion would not have found support in the reigns of 
Queen Anne and George I. The majority of the nation were at 
that period in favour of the Stuart dynasty, and unscrupulous in 
advocating its interests. A large number oscillated from day to 
day between the past and the present Government. The truest 
men were the leaders of Nonconformity, of whom De Foe was 
the bravest, and those statesmen with whom De Foe was now 
acting. Upon what they did, depended not merely the perma- 
nence of the King’s position, but the liberties of their country 
for all time to come. They lived at a turning-point in the 
nation’s history, and they happily had the wisdom, the patriot- 
ism, and the power to save the English State. Of all who 
assisted in that work, not the least was Daniel De Foe. 

But while we accept the facts in this new and singular 
chapter in De Foe’s history, we are obliged to say we cannot 
accept the deductions which Mr. Lee has made from it, nor the 
remarkable discoveries with which his book abounds. Because 
it has been proved that his author was more or less connected 
with some journals in the year 1718, holding a Government 
appointment at the time, he concludes that he was also con- 
nected, in after years, with several other journals; that he wrote 
for them continually, and that he kept his appointment for at 
least eight years. There is not one atom of positive proof of 
either of these statements: the whole is conjecture, framed upon 
the possibility of detecting what is assumed to be the character- 
istic style of De Foe in articles upon all subjects, in paragraphs 
of all sizes, from a column down to three or four lines, spread 
through years of life, and written in journals with which there 
is no actual proof that De Foe ever had any connection. De 
Foe suffered enough in his lifetime from a similar fertility of 
conjecture, and Pope complains of the same thing :— 


‘Tis all in vain, deny it as I will ; 
‘No, such a genius never can be still ;” 
And then for mine obligingly mistakes 
The first lampoon Sir Will or Bubo makes. 
Poor guiltless I! and can I choose but smile, 
When every coxcomb knows me by my style.’ 
Prologue to the Satires. 
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De Foe could not feel amused at this practice, nor treat it 
with humour, for it had brought upon him trouble, vexation, 
and suspicion. Referring, in the ‘ Appeal,’ to a charge which 
had been brought against him of being in the French interest, 
and hired and bribed, he says :— 


‘Most of this was upon a supposition of my writing, or being the 
author of, abundance of pamphlets, which came out every day, and 
which I had no hand in. And, indeed, as I shall observe again by- 
and-by, this was one of the greatest pieces of injustice that could be 
done to me, and which I labour still under without any redress ; that 
whenever any piece comes out which is not liked, I am immediately 
charged with being the author ; and very often the first knowledge 
I have had of a book being published, has been from seeing myself 
abused for being the author of it, in some other pamphlet published 
in answer to it.’ ‘My name,’ he adds, as though with a prophetic 
protest against Mr. Lee, ‘has been hackneyed about the streets by 
the hawkers, and about the coffee-houses by the politicians, at such a 
rate as no patience could bear. One man will swear to the style, 
another to this or that expression ; another to the way of printing ; 
and all so positive that it is to no purpose to oppose it.’ 


‘One man will swear to the style, and another to this or that 


expression.’ Mr. Lee says that he has identified these writings 
from 


‘their containing all the peculiar phrases and words in which he was 
accustomed to express his thoughts. . . . These specialities, 
therefore, added to his generally plain, homely, colloquial, matter-of- 
fact style, facilitates the task of discriminating, in the absence of other 
evidence.’ 


Our author, therefore, has done the very thing which De Foe 
most severely condemned. 

Prodigious as had been the labours of De Foe up to the 
period of his assumed retirement from political writing, they 
were afterwards still more prodigious, if we are to accept all 
Mr. Lee’s discoveries as genuine. He attributes to him not 
merely an active share in the Mercurius Politicus, in Dormer’s 
News Letter, and Mist’s Journal, at the time when the six 
letters were written, but fixes the period of De Foe’s connection 
with the first and last of these publications. He is of opinion 
that De Foe wrote for the former until probably later than 
September, 1720, and that his engagement upon the Letter 
continued, in one way or another, to a much later period. In 
October, 1719, his author started another journal, the Daily 
Post, and wrote for it until April, 1725. In 1720 he began to 
write articles for, and assist in the management of, Appiebee’s 
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Weekly Journal, and the engagement continued to March, 1726. 
At the same time he was writing for the Director. In the same 
year, again—1720—he started the Whitehall Evening Post, aud 
wrote for it for two years. Taking all this for granted, we come 
to the conclusion that De Foe had, at one time, some six or seven 
journals upon his hands, some of which he established, edited, 
and managed, and all of which he wrote for. Prodigious! 
Is this credible ? Was there ever such a prodigy? No wonder 
that, according to our biographer, De Foe, at the close of this 
labour, went almost mad. 

But this is not everything. In addition to the works which 
nearly all, if not all, biographers have assigned to De Foe at 
this period of his life, Mr. Lee has discovered, also from the 
internal evidence of style, that he wrote more than thirty others. 
These are of a political, biographical, and social character. He 
discussed the Boots rebellion and Triennial Parliaments; he 
wrote lives of Charles XII., Shrewsbury, and Ormond, and 
Patkul, and Cartouche, and the Czar Peter. He described 
Change Alley ; he exposed the French way of paying national 
debts; he preceded Scott in giving a genuine account of Rob 
Roy ; he anticipated Mr. Harrison Ainsworth in writing a life 
of Jack Sheppard ; and he was before Fielding in a biography 
of Jonathan Wild. This is not half that he did in addition to 
what he is known to have done. We would believe it all if we 
could, or if there was sufficient evidence to support it beyond 
Mr. Lee’s own judgment or imagination ; but there is not. 

If we could adopt the later chapters of this biography as 
containing only authentic matter, we should undoubtedly have 
a very interesting exhibition of the public life and literary 
labours of a man whose services, as far as they had been 
actually known, had already entitled him to one of the most 
eminent positions in English politics and literature. De Foe 

ublished the ‘ Appeal’ soon after the death of Queen Anne. 
thi that work he states, with the utmost plainness, that he had 
‘ written nothing’ since that event. In the same work he says, 
‘I have now resolved for some time to write nothing at all’ 
The Queen died on the Ist of August, 1714. In October of the 
same year there appeared a pamphlet entitled ‘ Advice to the 
People of Great Britain.’ Mr. Lee unhesitatingly assigns this 
pamphlet to De Foe, and that although the author of the 
‘ Appeal’ asseverates that he had written nothing since August. 
Mr. Lee’s explanation is, that the words we have quoted were 
written before October, although they were not published until 
the following year. He does not appear to see that, in this case, 
De Foe must be held to be quite as guilty of falsehood as he 
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would be if there was not an atom of truth in what he said. 
For, the ‘ Appeal’ was published in 1715, and the words were 
intended—if words have any meaning—to inform the people 
that, at the time when the work was published, he had not 
written anything. To put any other construction upon them is 
to charge the writer with a mean and wretched subterfuge. Nor 
is it any reply to this that the ‘ Advice’ had been and has been 
generally attributed to him; for this habit of attributing to him 
all sorts of works is the very habit of which he complained. 

It is just the same with the ‘Secret History of the White 
Staff,’ a work written ostensibly in vindication of the Earl of 
Oxford, while that nobleman was lying in the Tower. Chalmers 
rejected this work from the writings of De Foe, and Wilson 
left the authorship an open question. Chalmers was undoubtedly 
right. De Foe obviously refers to it and denies the author- 
ship. ‘Two books,’ he says, ‘lately published being called 
‘mine, for no other reason that I know of than that, at the 
‘request of the printer, I revised two sheets of them for the 
‘press, and that they seemed to be written in favour of a certain 
‘person, which person also, as I have been assured, had no hand 
‘in them, or any knowledge of them, till they were published 
‘in print. This is a flail which I have no fence against, but to 
‘complain of the injustice of it, and that is but the shortest 
‘way to be treated with more injustice.’ Mr. Lee quotes some 
of these words, and his only reply is, that the ‘ Secret History,’ 
like the ‘ Advice,’ was written after the writing of that portion 
of the ‘Appeal’ which has been supposed to disavow them. 
But they were not written after the ‘Appeal’ was published, 
and there is positive proof that they were actually written before, 
for, in a passage which Mr. Lee has overlooked, De Foe says: 
‘I have not seen or spoken to my lord of Oxford but once since 
‘the king’s landing, nor received the least message, order, or 
‘writing from his lordship, or any way corresponded with him, 
‘yet he bears the reproach of my writing in his defence, 
‘and I the rage of men for doing it. I cannot say it is no 
‘ affliction to me to be thus used, though my being entirely clear 
‘of the facts isa true support to me.’ After this, we hope to 
hear no more of De Foe’s being the author of the ‘Secret 
History.’ Mr. Lee treats the other words we have quoted in 


_ [the same cavalier way. De Foe says he has resolved for some 


time to write nothing at all. Accordingly, we find our author 
(in common, however, with others) putting down a pamphlet 
written against Atterbury, and entitled ‘ A Reply to a Traitorous 
Libel,’ and published at the end of January, 1715, also to the 
authorship of De Foe. So far as the contents of all these works 
NO. C, KK 
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are concerned, there is no reason why the public report concern- 
ing them should not have been correct; but the question is, are 
we to believe public report, or are we to believe that De Foe 
wrote virtual falsehoods—falsehoods of a meaner nature than open 
lies, inasmuch as time and circumstance were cleverly chosen to 
save their literal meaning, while the public would assuredly be 
led astray by them? It is astonishing that Mr. Lee, with his 
great reverence for the subject of his biography, does not see 
that, in endeavouring to extend the reputation of that subject 
for literary activity, he is, at the same time, and to the same 
extent, depreciating his moral character. 

We may now safely conclude that De Foe did not write the 
three works we have named ; and that, so far, the ‘ Appeal’ still 
stands as the last of his political publicaticnus. The next four con- 
sist of letters assumed to be written by a Quaker; one addressed 
to Bradbury, the famous minister of Fetter-lane Chapel, where 
the first proclamation of the accession of the House of Hanover 
was made, one to Sacheverell, one to the Duke of Ormond, and 
the last to Hoadly. Very possibly these were written by De 
Foe; but it does not follow that a biographer should accept 
them without question, reservation, or hint of doubt as to their 
authorship. But, if the name of the writer had been upon the 
title pages, Mr. Lee could not have written in a more positive 
style concerning them. Wilson’s manner of treating them is 
the only manner that is consistent with the true spirit of 
biographical writing. That spirit is to assert nothing concern- 
ing a man which is not capable of such a considerable degree of 
proof that something like moral certainty may be said to be 
established. When there is less than this, the reader should be 
put into possession of the nature of the doubt. Wilson’s remarks 
are worth quoting, in contrast to those of the present biographer. 
After stating that the authorship of these pamphlets was at the 
time assigned to De Foe, he says :— 


‘Owing to the peculiar phraseology of these pieces, it may be 
difficult by any internal evidence to identify them with De Foe; that 
addressed to Sacheverell contains some passages that are certainly 
like him. They appear to have been written by a Whig and a 
Dissenter, personating a Quaker ; one who heartily concurred in the 
Government of King George, but had a friendly feeling for the late 
Queen, and was averse to any vindictive proceeding against the late 


ministers. In all these features they fully concur with the other 
writings of our author,’ 


Mr. Lee, as he generally does, takes a shorter method than this. 
He says nothing; and an ordinary reader would suppose that 
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the authorship of these works had been acknowledged. And the 
question occurs, as it does more than once, how is it, if De Foe 
was known to have written these and similar publications, the 
public should have taken him to be a Tory, and Mist and those 
surrounding him should have trusted him as they did? We 
make this suggestion because, after the discovery of the letters, 
it is one of the most obvious that can occur. 

The next of these newly-discovered works, also belonging to 
the year 1715, when De Foe had declared his intention of 
writing nothing more for some time, is, according to our author, 
a work of 400 pages, containing a Life of Charles XII., pur- 
porting to be written by a ‘Scots Gentleman in the Swedish 
Service.’ It is a book, we are told, ‘hitherto unnoticed by any 
of his biographers, and almost unknown to the world.’ But 
why have none of the biographers noticed it? How is it that 
nobody, excepting Mr. Lee, ever thought of attributing it to De 
Foe? Whoever may have been the author, it is stated in the 
second edition, that he had received substantial proofs of the 
bounty and goodness of the King of Sweden ; and, for ourselves, 
we very much question whether De Foe ever received any such 
proofs, although the ‘ Scots Gentleman in the Swedish service,’ 
may have done so. But is this kind of mere speculation 
biography ? 

Pursuing the life from this point, we are glad to get at last 
upon the firm ground of fact. In his indefatigable researches 
after all that De Foe did and did not do, Mr. Lee has dis- 
interred an extremely interesting circumstance, which not only 
throws considerable light upon the new letters, but which, even 
in the absence of other evidence, affords some circumstantial 
proofs of their genuineness. In August, 1714, De Foe had 
written a letter to Hurst’s Flying Post, describing the particu- 
lars of a projected mission to Ireland, undertaken by the Earl of 
Anglesey and others, for the purpose of putting down the Whig 
Corporation of Dublin. The ultimate object of this mission was 
to strengthen the Jacobite faction, and facilitate the success of 
the Pretender. De Foe, in this letter, exposed the whole design. 
Lord Anglesey, upon this, lodged a formal complaint against 
the printer and publisher of the Flying Post. They were 
examined before the Lords Justices, but liberated on bail. De 
Foe did then, what he had previously done, when the ‘ Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters’ was published. He avowed himself 
to be the author of the letter, and was at once committed for 
trial, but also liberated. It is due to Mr. Lee that he should be 
allowed to tell the remainder of this story. . 
K K 
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‘ It will be remembered that De Foe had been at large upon his 
recognizances, since the previous August, for an article relating to the 
Earl of Anglesey, published in Hurst’s Flying Post. On the 12th of 
July, 1715, he and some others were brought to trial at the Court of 
King’s Bench ; and as he had acknowledged the authorship, the only 
question for the Court seems to have been to decide whether or not he 
had broken the law, and what punishment should be inflicted for the 
offence. The proceedings were noticed in most of the papers, but 
I extract the following from the Weekly Journal of Saturday, the 
16th :— 

‘On Tuesday last came on the trials of Mr. Daniel De Foe, late 
author of the Review ; Mr. James Watson, printer ; and Mr. William 
Wind, perfumer ; the first, for a paragraph inserted in a paper called 
the Flying Post, printed for Mr. Hart, and soon after the death of the 
Queen, which contained a reflection on the Earl of Anglesey (one ot 
the Lords of the Regency), in relation to a journey that ’tis inferved 
therein his lordship design’d to make to Ireland; the second, for 
dispersing a libel, call’d A Defence of His Majesty's Speech, etc.; and 
the latter, for writing a book, entitled, Reasons for abrogating the 
Observation of the 30th January, etc. They were all found guilty, 
and the-r sentences deferred till next Term.” ’ 


After this, De Foe published his ‘Hymn to the Mob,’ in 
commemoration of the Sacheverell riots and similar proceedings 
—just as he had published his ‘Hymn to the Pillory,’ when he 
had been sentenced for writing the ‘Shortest Way.’ His 
undaunted public spirit always rose with the occasion, although 
it is painfully evident how much he suffered at heart from the 

rsecutions by which he was continually followed. Such suf- 

ering, however, never kept him from the discharge of duty ; he 
rather seems to have taken to more work as a relief from it. 
Then came the ‘Trumpet.’ We now again follow Mr. Lee :— 


‘ About the day on which the above was published, De Foe should 
have appeared in Court, with the persons convicted during the pre- 
vious term, but Ridpath says, in the Flying Post of the 15th of 
November, “‘ Mr. Daniel De Foe, having forfeited his recognizance, 
by not appearing last week at the Court of King’s Bench, a process is 
ordered against him and his bail.” The Weekly Packet says, they were 
ordered to receive sentence on Monday, the 21st; but adds, Mr. 
De Foe is said to have withdrawn himself. Sentence was duly passed 
upon the other delinquents, but De Foe was not present ; his name 
was not mentioned in Court, nor did any of the journals again allude 
to him in connection with this charge. Ridpath would gladly have 
seen De Foe imprisoned for contempt of Court, and his bail forfeited ; 
but the statement he had made was incorrect. The true reason of 
De Foe’s absence was, that Lord Chief Justice Parker had become 
convinced that he had done him grievous injury in the year 1713, in 
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refusing, with the other judges, to believe that the three tracts for 
which our author was then arraigned at the same bar as Lowe were 
ironical, and against the Pretender. The Queen’s pardon was a direct 
reflection upon such conduct of the judges. The Chief Justice had no 
sympathy with the Earl of Anglesey or the Jacobites; and the 
offence with which De Foe was now charged was indisputably that of 
writing against the Pretender. The stricture upon Lord Anglesey 
could not be construed into an offence against the Lords Regents, 
merely because his lordship was a member of that body ; but even if 
it could, the Regency was necessarily superseded when the King 
landed in England, more than a year ago. This was not the time to 
publish an able writer, for having opposed the first incipient acts of a 
rebellion that had since spread over the face of the land. 

‘ Many of the above considerations were no doubt urged by De Foe 
upon Chief Justice Parker, in a letter to him by De Foe, which has 
not come down to us; though all the circumstances are related by 
himself, in a work published five years afterwards. He says :—“I 
know a man who had a particular case befallen him, wherein he was 
under the displeasure of the Government, and was prosecuted for 
a misdemeanour, brought to tryal in the King’s Bench Court, where a 
verdict was brought against him, and he was cast. The Tories 
running very hard at that time against the party he was of, he was 
afraid to stand the hazard of a ann thkilig ehre to 
make due provision for his bail; aird“te pag thdist ihay-tight 
suffer. In this in; great; digirasspand na -way 
presented to him but to fly ogt kingdom, iwlich, 
his family, children, and employment, was very bitter to him; and*he 
knew not what to do; all his friends advising him not to put himself 
into the hands of the law, which, though the offence was not capital, 
yet in his circumstances seemed to threaten his utter ruin. In this 
extremity he felt one morning (just as he had awaked, and the 
thoughts of his misfortune began to return upon him), I say he felt 
a strong impulse dashing into his mind, thus :—Write a letter to them. 
It spoke so distinctly to him, and as it were forcibly, that, as he has 
often said since, he can scarcely persuade himself not to believe but 
that he heard it; but he grants that he did not hear it, too. How- 
ever, it repeated the words daily and hourly to him, till at length, 
walking about in his chamber, where he was hidden, very pensive and 
sad, it jogg’d him again, and he answered aloud to it, as if it had been 
a voice, Who shall / write to? It returned immediately, Write to the 
judge! This pursued him for several days, till at length he took pen, 
ink, and paper, and sat down to write, but knew not one word of what 
he should say, but, Dabitur in hac hora, he wanted not words. It 
was immediately impressed on his mind, and the words flowed from 
his pen in a manner which even charmed himself, and filled him with 
expectations of success. The letter was so strenuous in argument, so 
pathetic in its eloquence, and so moving and persuasive, that as soon 
as the judge had read it, he sent him word he should. be easie, for he 
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would endeavour to make that matter light to him ; and, in a word, 
never left till he had obtained to stop the prosecution, and restore him 
to his liberty and his family.”’ 


This remarkable episode in De Foe’s life has been, as Mr. 
Lee says, ‘ wholly unknown to his biographers, although all his 
future course turns upon it.’ If our readers will refer to what 
we have quoted from the second of the six letters, they will see 
the close of this transaction in De Foe’s own words. Chief Justice 
Parker represented the case to Lord Townshend, and Townshend 
set De Foe upon his work as censor of the Tory press. Never 
did a party more signally fail than did the Tories and High 
Churchmen when, at different periods, they sought to ruin the 
most active, vigorous, and untiring opponent that they possessed. 
De Foe always came off the conqueror. Either by his unflinch- 
ing courage, which Pope satirizes in his famous lines in the 
‘Dunciad,’ or by proof of his honesty, he invariably turned 
aside their weapons. They libelled, they prosecuted, they im- 
prisoned, they pilloried him; they ruined his fortune; they 
threatened him with assassination, and attempted to carry the 
threat into execution, and yet he, lived, and in the highest 
sense: prospered, , ‘What-he-lived for he wholly succeeded in 
accomplishing. 

Nevertretess, De Lice was not «.happy man. He was not a rare, 
but-more provably a too commun instance of a man of nervous 
and desponding temperament with regard to all personal, yet of 
a highly sanguine temperament with regard to all public, affairs. 
He speaks of himself in the ‘ Appeal’ as having borne ‘a life of 
sorrow and fatigue ;? and the whole tone of that affecting vin- 
dication is that of a man whose heart had been wrung with 
anguish. Taking his own path, and always braving, although 
not courting, censure, he was yet sensitive beyond most men. 
Reproaches stung him as with the stings of adders. The 
desertion of friends--as of the Dissenters when he wrote the 
‘Shortest Way,’ and when by writing it he rendered them greater 
public service than the repeal of half-a-dozen Acts of Parliament 
could have effected—touched him to the core. They left him 
‘friendless and distressed,’ but with a will as resolved as ever 
to vindicate their rights. It is to the precise period at which 
he had now arrived that we assign the composition of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe ;’ and we are fully inclined to credit the tradition that 
that immortal book was composed in a house at Hartley, near 
Cranbrook, in Kent, at the time when he was evading the 
warrant that had been issued in consequence of the surrender of 
his bail. Halifax, Gateshead, Whitechapel, Newington, and 
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Hartley have each contended for the honour of the composition 
of this work. It is one of the ever-famous works produced of 
solitude, confinement, privation, and suffering. Mr. Wilson tells 
the Hartley tradition as follows :— 


‘The late William Titford, Esq., in a letter to the author, dated 
June 31, 1832, writes thus: ‘I was born at Cranbrook, in the 
Weald of Kent, 1752; my father at Hawkhurst, four miles from 
Cranbrook, 1717. Hartley is now a very small village, being about 
half way between Cranbrook and Hawkhurst. Most of the houses 
now standing have been built in my remembrance. In this valley is a 
small public house, standing by itself, the sign ‘The Duke William’s 
Head.’ Sixty years ago, my father, having occasion to stop there 
with me, he informed me, pointing to a back chamber over a wash- 
house, and said, ‘In that room Daniel De Foe wrote ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe.”’ He said De Foe had offended Government, and was con- 
cealed in that house many months. Before the turnpike was made, it 
was quite impassable in winter for any carriages, and with difficulty 
for any horses, and was well calculated for private concealment.” ’ 


If ever work bore marks of such an origin, it is ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.’ Attention has lately been directed in a marked manner 
tothe allegorical character of this work. The author tells us, in 
the preface to the third volume, that ‘ the story is both allegorical 
‘and historical, and that it is the beautiful representation of a life 
‘ of unexampled misfortunes, and of a variety not to be met with 
‘in the world, sincerely adapted and intended for the common 
‘good of mankind, and designed at first, as it is now further 
‘applied, to the most serious uses possible. Further, there is a 
‘man alive, and well known too, the actions of whose life are the 
‘subject of these volumes, and to whom all or most part of the 
‘ story most directly alludes.’ He goes on to say, that the adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe are one whole scene of real life of eight- 
and-twenty years, spent in the most wandering, desolate, and 
afflicting circumstances that ever a man went through, and in 
which ‘ I have lived as long a life of wonders, in continual storms, 
‘fought with the worst kind of savages and man-eaters, by un- 
‘accountable, surprising incidents ; fed by miracles greater than 
‘that of ravens; suffered all manner of violences and oppres- 
‘ sions, injurious reproaches, contempt by men, attacks of devils, 
‘corrections from heaven, and oppositions on earth; have had 
‘innumerable ups and downs in matters of fortune; been in worse 
‘slavery than Turkish ; escaped by an exquisite arrangement, as 
‘that in the story of Xury and the boat at Sallee ; been taken up 
‘at sea in distress, raised again and depressed again, and that 
‘ oftener perhaps in one man’s life than ever was known before ; 
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‘ shipwrecked often, though more by land than by sea ; in a word, 
‘there is not a circumstance in the imaginary story but has its 
‘ just allusion to a real story, and chimes part for part and step 
‘ for step with the inimitable life of “‘ Robinson Crusoe.” ’ 
While it would be impossible for anyone but De Foe himself 
to identify the main circumstances of Crusoe’s history with that 
of his own, one resemblance stands out in manifest prominence. 
Crusoe’s is the life of a lonely man, and of one who lived and 
wrought apart from his fellow-men. Such a man was De Foe. 
Not that he was deficient in human affections. His love for his 
wife and family appears to have been intense; and that he had 
strong personal friends is proved by the fact that they often 
came forward, in times of need, to assist him. But he wrote 
and acted, for the most part, if not altogether, without con- 
sultation, without advice, and without confiding either his pur- 
poses or his accomplishments to anyone. On every public 
question he took his own independent course. He belonged to 
the Dissenters, and served their cause more faithfully than any 
man, but his name never appears in connection with any of 
their public movements. ‘The old Presbyterians did not like 
him, nor did he approve their timid courses. He was constantly 
beseeching them to act like men, to depend less upon statesmen 
and governments, and more upon themselves. A party, of 
which the sedate and courtly Calamy was the leader, was not 
likely to relish this style of address. A deaf ear was turned to 
his too faithful and frequent remonstrances, and De Foe found 
himself alone, suspected, and despised. It was just the same 
with respect to the two great parties into which the State was 
divided. All De Foe’s sympathies were with the Whigs, who 
had achieved the Revolution ; but when they were going wrong, 
he did not hesitate to warn them, and when they had acted un- 
' worthily, he was quite as frank in his criticisms as he had been in 
his advice. The result was, that he was disliked, and to a great 
extent mistrusted. Refusing to be a party-man, he was hated 
by one section and cast off by the other. Those who could 
gauge him saw both his patriotism and his capacity, but it 
required a larger mind than that which was possessed by the 
majority of his contemporaries to understand and trust him. 
William III. knew him, and appreciated his extraordinary 
political sagacity. Queen Anne saw his faithfulness to the 
State and his capacity for service; and one redeeming feature 
in the not very bright character of that sovereign was her 
personal kindness to De Foe. Harley, Godolphin, Stanhope, 
Townshend, Marlborough, Sunderland—all could see him as he 
was ; but what are these amongst so many? His work, there- 
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fore, for the most part, was secret and anonymous. None ever 
shared it with him. He had a craving for more human sympathy, 
as many of his writings show, and none so painfully as the 
‘ Appeal’ and ‘ Crusoe ;’ but to the last he lived the life of a man 
whose mind was always being driven back upon its own 
integrity, in this, next to God, finding its sole support. This 
was his cave—this his fortified residence, where no savages, 
either Church or Tory, could successfully assail him. 

There comes a time to nearly all men of such a‘ tempera- 
ment, and such a history, when controversy becomes weari- 
some. The hand is tired with continual fighting ; the eyes are 
strained with looking for results that do not seem to come; and 
the heart is sad with disappointment and isolation. De Foe 
reached this crisis at the time the ‘ Appeal’ was published, and, 
as we believe, gave up from that period his political writing. 
The work which he undertook for the Government did not 
demand that his pen should be employed, and so he looked about 
to see how, in the remaining years of his life, he could best serve 
his generation. When the burden of public controversy was 
removed, a great weight seems to have dropped from him. His 
mind had, as it were, been harnessed to the service of the State ; 
his imagination had been held in captivity to his work. Re- 
leased from this thraldom, it sprang forward with all the light- 
ness of youth and all the energy of manhood. With ordinary 
men, the imagination is most active in early life, and often 
exhausts itself before the powers of the mind are matured. 
While De Foe cannot be placed in the same rank with Shake- 
speare or Milton, he had this in common with them, that he 
wrote only after having had a large experience of mankind. 
Hence the fulness and the variety of all his works of imagination, 
and the astonishing amount of accurate information which they 
display. He had the accumulated resources of a whole lifetime 
upon which to draw. If his works are read carefully, and from 
the point of view of his own age, the objections to the subjects 
which he occasionally chose will utterly disappear. None of 
them are coarse, although they deal with coarse persons. There 
is not in the whole number any indication of grossness of mind 
in the author, such as we find in Swift’s ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ or the 
‘Letters to Stella.” They are written with a consistent unity of 
purpose, anda high moral intention. While the adventures of 
the heroes and heroines are sufficiently novel and exciting, vice 
is never made to be other than detestable, or the end of a vicious 
life other than bad. This is the case, not merely with ‘ Colonel 
Jack’ and ‘Captain Singleton,’ but with ‘Roxana’ and ‘ Moll 
Flanders.’ What the author says in the preface to the first of 
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these works, holds good of all, and it shows with what practical 
purpose he invariably wrote. ‘Here,’ he remarks, ‘is room for 
«just and copious observations on the blessings and advantages 
‘of a sober and well-governed education, and the ruin of so 
‘ many thousands of all ranks for the want of it ; here, also, we 
‘ may see how much public schools and charities might be im- 
‘ proved, to prevent the destruction of so many unhappy chil- 
‘dren, as in this town are every year bred up for the execu- 
‘tioner. Every vicious reader will here be encouraged to 
‘ change, and it will appear that the best and only good end of 
‘an impious, mis-spent life, is repentance.’ These works were 
written within four years, between 1719 and 1722. The world 
gr its verdict as to their merits, long before the critics spoke, 

ar greater works have since been written, but none of the same 
character. In that minute detail of narrative which cheats the 
dullest imagination, De Foe had only one predecessor. This was 
Chaucer. There, however, the resemblance stops, for De Foe, 
although he wrote much verse, was no poet. But, as Chaucer 
was the father of English poetry, so De Foe was the father of 
English novel-writing. With what surprise and avidity his 
works of fiction were received may be judged from the fact, that 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ went through four editions in as many 
months, ‘Moll Flanders’ was printed three times within a 
year, and ‘Colonel Jack’ twice within four weeks. How the 
rich vein which the author of these works opened was soon 
afterwards worked by Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, need 
not be told. 

The biographical and semi-biographical works of De Foe are 
written with the same art, and the latter with such ingenuity that 
it is impossible to separate fact from fiction in them. Mr. Lee, 
as we have intimated, has added considerably to the supposed 
number of these works; but we have already given reasons 
why we cannot accept his judgment concerning them to be con- 
clusive. Where there is no hint in contemporary literature, 
where no tradition has come down, and where no handwriting 
exists to identify an author with certain books that happen to 
have been published in his life-time, a sound critical judgment 
will decline to pee them amongst those of whose authorship 
we are more or less certain. We accept the Quaker letters as 
from the pen of De Foe, although they have not one mark of his 
style, because both contemporary statement and subsequent tra- 
dition have assigned them to him; we reject Mr. Lee’s disco- 
veries in the absence of these proofs, although the style of the 
books which he has attributed to his author may bear, here and 
there, some resemblance to that of De Foe. “Amongst those 
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which are certainly by De Foe, is ‘The History of Duncan 
Campbell,’ in which, as in ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ he gives indication 
of the somewhat superstitious tendency of his imagination—a 
tendency which he subsequently vindicated in the ‘Supernatural 
Philosopher.’ We wonder that this book is not more popular 
amongst modern Spiritualists. It is a marvellous collection 
of tales of witches and spectres, and of what used to be 
called the ‘unholy’ arts. It is singular that we find nothing 
of this tendency in the earlier works of De Foe. It came, we 
imagine, with his sense of loneliness, when, comparatively shut 
out from sympathy with the visible, his mind projected itself into 
the invisible world, held intercourse with the imaginary unseen, 
and drew that strength—if strength it can be—from the unreal 
which the real had failed to give. Given, a sensitive mind, an 
active imagination, a desolate spirit, and we have a mental con- 
dition in which ghosts of all kinds will make their appearance, 
from Luther’s devil down to the apparition of Mrs. Veal. But 
that his was no vulgar credulity, is shown by his ‘ Political 
History of the Devil’ and the ‘System of Magic.’ 

‘Duncan Campbell’ appeared in April, 1720, and in May 
of the same year the same active brain produced the ‘ Memoirs 
of a Cavalier.’ The knowledge, not merely of history, but of 
military art, which is exhibited in this work, has made many 
persons hesitate in accepting it. The supposition is that it may 
have been written by an officer, and that De Foe edited, and 
possibly re-wrote it. It is so like truth, if it be not truth, that 
it seems impossible to put it down to invention; but is not that 
the very characteristic of all De Foe’s writings? Should not 
that very consideration, joined to sufficient testimony, incline us 
to say that it must certainly be his, and his alone? If style and 
characteristic expressions prove anything, they certainly prove 
the greater part, if not the whole, of this remarkable book to be 
De Foe’s. With regard to the knowledge of military art, it is 
sufficient to say that De Foe was a vast reader, and, as his other 
works prove, could make himself master of any subject, and 
write about it, better than persons who were more intimately 
acquainted with it. Mr. Lee notwithstanding, we also take 
our old friend the ‘Memoirs of Captain Carleton’ to be 
chiefly, if not altogether, the production of De Foe. Positive as 
Mr. Lee is upon this, he is equally positive concerning another, 
but a different kind of work—‘'The Memoirs of Dr. Daniel 
Williams,’ in writing concerning which he might again, and to 
advantage, have imitated the diffidence of Mr. Wilson. If 
De Foe wrote all the other books, from ‘ Charles XII.’ down to 
‘Jack Sheppard ’—books which no one until now has dreamed 
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of attributing to him—it is a pity that his performances should 
have been so unworthy of his literary fame. Even the reputa- 
tion of the author of such works as we have mentioned, and of the 
‘History of the Plague,’ could hardly have dispensed with the 
further reputation to be derived from the authorship of a dozen 
substantial books in political and social biography. 

Scarcely less popular than these were the various works of 

litical and social economy produced at the same period of life. 
Gaon such subjects, De Foe brought to bear that singular pene- 
trative sagacity of intellect which distinguished him, as a 
writer, from all his contemporaries. The most useful and most 
widely circulated of these works is the ‘ Family Instructor, 
which is still being reprinted and may be met with in many 
families, but more often in the United States than in England. 
As a popular exposition and enforcement of religious duty, it is 
of high practical value; as regards De Foe himself, it is pleasant 
to know that it was one of the first which he published after the 
cessation of his more public political life. Hard, constant, and 
bitter as that life had been, it had neither crushed nor weakened 
his religious sensibilities. The influence of his early education, 
the memory of his pious home, the force of religious conviction, 
all were as fresh as ever. Added to these were now the expe- 
rience and judgment of manhood, and the literary art which 
enabled him to put truth and duty in attractive form. Of the 
same class is ‘ Religious Courtship,’ where the obligations of 
religious marriages are enforced with grave and serious earnest- 
ness. Having said what he had to say for childhood and youth, 
De Foe next addressed himself to the heads of families in 
respect to the employment and government of servants, where, 
in addition to amusing anecdote, there is, as there is in all 
De Foe’s works, a fund of practical suggestion. This subject 
was pursued in ‘Everybody’s Business is Nobody’s Business,’ 
into which Punch, when his humour refuses to flow with its old 
and ordinary ease, might dip for many an instance of Jeames’s 
aristocratic pride and Sarah’s ‘servantgalism.’ For practical 
wisdom, however, no work of this class equals the ‘Compleat 
English Tradesman.’ There is scarcely a page of this work which 
may not now be read with as much advantage by all persons 
connected with business as when it was first written. De Foe 
had been a tradesman himself, and could look back, in most 
respects, upon an unfortunate experience. Sound common 
sense and shrewd observation, dressed in a lively and fascinating 
style, are the characteristics of this work. Human nature 
always repeats itself, but seldom with more exactness than in 
the experiences of trade. We may go for an instant out of 
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our way to find an instance of another kind of repetition. De 


-§Foe is condemning the increasing use of goods of foreign manu- 


facture. He says:— 


‘Our manufactures decline, which is to our trades as bread is to our 
bodies, the staff of their life. The nations round us begin to taste the 
sweetness of it, to see how we are enriched by it ; and they not only 
envy us, but imitate us, and set their inventions upon the rack to 
supply their demands by their own labour, and so keep their money 
at home, which otherwise must come to England to purchase our 
manufactures. The consequence is that the English woollen manu- 
factures are prohibited in many parts of Europe, and those prohibi- 
tions increase every day. France, Holland, Russia, Prussia, Branden- 
burgh, Sweden, Denmark, Saxony, Switzerland, Austria, Bohemia, 
Piedmont—all have set up manufactures of their own; and France 
and Switzerland not only supply their own people, but are able to 
export large quantities for the use of other nations, and already boldly 
supplant us in the best markets abroad.’ 


This was written nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, but 
De Foe was even then wiser than some of our own time. His 
remedy, as shown in the ‘ Mercator,’ in the ‘ Considerations 
on the French Treaty,’ and similar works, was not a stupid 
system of protection, but a free interchange of goods—in other 
words, practical Free Trade. He followed up this subject in all 
its ramifications in two elaborate works; one, ‘A Plan of 
English Commerce,’ and another, ‘An Humble Proposal,’ pub- 
lished respectively in 1728 and 1729—works which show 
a reach of mind which any subsequent statesman or political 
economist might envy. Intersecting and following these, De 
Foe wrote a ‘ Tour through the whole Island of Great Britain,’ 
in three volumes, containing nearly all that was then known of 
the manners, customs, and amusements, trade, commerce, and 
topography of the kingdom; ‘A New Voyage round the 
World ;’ a ‘ History of Discoveries ;’ and an ‘ Essay on Litera- 
ture,’ containing curious speculations in philology. Next he 
attacked parochial tyranny, following that work of parochial 
politics by a plan—‘ Augusta Triumphans ’—for the social im- 
provement of the metropolis, which includes the famous designs 
of a London University, a Foundling Hospital, and an Academy 
of Sciences, besides hints for clearing the streets from immoral 
characters, and for the suppression of gambling houses. Street 
robberies next occupied his attention, and a work upon that 
subject was probably the last work of his life. 

We have now to consider the two volumes of miscellaneous 
writings which Mr. Lee has added to those which have been 
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generally recognised as the works of De Foe. They consist of 
some hundreds of selections from the journals with which 
De Foe was known to be connected, and from other journals 
with which Mr. Lee has identified him. Apart altogether from 
their authorship, these articles are most curious and valuable. 
They give the reader an idea of the journalistic literature of the 
period, such as has never before been given. We are transported 
back to De Foe’s time, if not to De Foe’s writing. We see the 
very articles and scraps of news which our great-great-grand- 
fathers used to read. We do not handle the journals themselves, 
although anyone who chooses may do this; but, as Nathaniel 
Hawthorne has said of old newspapers, we seem to find the life 
of the past age preserved in them. Here we have notices of the 
trials of the rebels, the last news about Rob Roy, an anecdote 
about crinoline (yes, in 1719), the bull-fights in Marylebone, 
the death of Madame de Maintenon, intelligence of the South 
Sea scheme and Mr. Law, exploits of highwaymen, the trial 
and execution of Jonathan Wild, Jack Sheppard’s escapes, the 
death of Innocent XIII., with articles and letters upon every 
conceivable subject—political, literary, commercial, ecclesiastical, 
social ; articles historical, articles biographical, articles anything. 
Some of these are apparently De Foe’s, but the majority we 
take to be not from his pen. Mr. Lee says :— 


‘I desire humbly but confidently to affirm that the essays, letters, 
foreign and home news, and paragraphs on passing events, comprising 
this and the following volumes, and now published in a collected form, 
were all written by Daniel De Foe, as well those to which Mr. Mist, 
or other proper names, initials, or fanciful signatures are appended, as 
those anonymous; the only qualification to this affirmation being 
that the accounts of foreign affairs would necessarily be translated 
from letters of advice, with De Foe’s own comments added.’ 


Mr. Lee goes on ‘to say that ‘it must not be supposed that 
‘ these volumes contain the whole of De Foe’s hitherto unknown 
‘ writings, discovered during eighteen months’ continued labour. 
‘ Fully one-half were passed by without copying, as having 
‘ little comparative interest for the general reader of the present 
‘ age.’ 

Bas we see Mr. Lee’s characteristic weakness. The articles 
are signed with all sorts of signatures and no signatures. The 
utmost that any man can say of them is that, according to the 
best of his belief and judgment, they are all written by one 
person. But Mr. Lee is not satisfied with such a modest or, we 
may say, natural manner of stating what, after all, can be 


nothing more than belief; he ‘affirms’ that they are by De Foe. 
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There is no possibility of his judgment being in error ; his judg- 
ment amounts to knowledge; and yet, if we know anything of 
De Foe, or of the history of his times, we could affirm that 
Mr. Lee must sometimes err. ‘Take, for instance, two of these 
articles, with their historical connection. In his ‘ Life,’ Mr. Lee 
makes the following astounding statement :— 


‘In the early part of the year 1719, the Nonconformists throughout 
England, but especially in the South-Western counties, were much 
agitated by the spread of Unitarian doctrines among both ministers 
and members. Mist's Journal of the 4th April contained a list of 
the names of no less than fifty-three ministers who had, acting in 
concert, formally rejected the doctrine of the Trinity. The infection 
had also reached the city of London, and in this journal of the follow- 
ing week De Foe notices it in the following terms :—“ We have a war, 
begun and carried on, as religious controversies always are, with rage, 
fury, wrath and strife, and uncharitableness. The parties have had 
one pitched battle in a place very proper for such an engagement, 
called Salters’ Hall, where the majority made no conscience of dethron- 
ing our Saviour, and turned the conquered party out of doors. We 
hear the next battle will beat the bear garden.” On the 30th May, he 
also published on this subject, in Mist’s Journal, one of the finest of 
his short essays.’ 

In the preface to the second volume of the collected writings, 
Mr. Lee adds: ‘ The fine essay of the 30th May, 1719, on the 
‘Divinity of Christ, and the conduct of Bishop Amphilochius, 
‘was written on the occasion of the great lapse, chiefly among 
‘Congregational Dissenters, from the Trinitarian doctrine.’ 
Now, we say that De Foe could have written neither the 
paragraph nor the article. Both are evidently the composition 
of a rabid and unscrupulous Churchman, pan as would ordi- 
narily be employed on Mist’s Journal. For, in the first place, the 
statements are not facts, nor anything like facts. No fifty-three 
ministers, as Mr. Lee says, rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, 
or, as the paragraph writer expresses it, ‘dethroned our Saviour.’ 
What actually occurred was this. On the occasion of the 
Exeter disputes relating to the orthodoxy of Peirce and Hallett, 
reference was made to the London ministers for advice as to 
what should be done. ‘The London ministers met at Salters’ 
Hall. Bradbury proposed that every minister should, as a 
witness to his own faith, subscribe to the first article of the 
Established Church on the doctrine of the Trinity, and the 
answers to the fifth and sixth questions in the ‘ Westminster 
Catechism.’ This was opposed; not because any one present 
disbelieved in the Trinity, but because there was a strong 
objection to the imposition of any human creeds. It was carried 
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by seventy-three to sixty-nine. That is all. But it was a good 
enough peg for one of Mist’s writers to hang a libel upon. Nor 
is it more correct for Mr. Lee to say that the lapse of doctrine 
took place ‘chiefly among Congregational Dissenters.’ The 
lapse which really took place was, as everybody knows, amongst 
the Presbyterians. The very test which was intended to provide 
against it was proposed and carried by Bradbury, at the unani- 
mous direction of the Congregationalists. Is it likely that De 
Foe, himself a Presbyterian, and possessed of an intimate 
acquaintance with all that was going on, would write such stuff 
as Mist inserted ? The article also of May 30th is as little like 
De Foe’s as any writing can be. It is a weak imitation of the 
more fanciful style of Addison. It ends with an implied 
suggestion that Arians should be forbidden ‘ any more to publish 
‘ their blasphemies, or to dispute in public against the Godhead 
‘of Christ.’ This from the pen of the man who pleaded for 
unlimited religious equality, and who once wrote, ‘Oh, the 
‘advantage the devil has done by that glorious thing called 
‘ persecution !” 

This is one sample of the worth of Mr. Lee’s confident 
affirmations. Take another. One of these selected writings is 
a letter to Applebee's Journal, containing a defence of Charles I. 
against the character which Bishop Burnet gave of that 
monarch. We quote the following, which Mr. Lee affirms 
to have been written by De Foe :— 


‘That extraordinary author (Burnet) having thought fit not only 
to rake in the ashes of the dead, but in the sacred ashes of the best of 
kings, and in particular those of the best king of that age, has given 
me such a taste of his sincerity as a historian, and especially of his 
honesty as a Christian bishop, that, as well as I love episcopacy, and 
as much veneration as I have for an English Christian bishop, I think 
I would heartily give my vote for a law that no more bishops should 
write any more histories, or, at least, that if they did, they should 
publish while they were alive; that if they made any false things, 
or scandalous things, or things unworthy of the Christian name, they 
might be punished as they deserved. 

‘Whereas here isan author who, having complimented the infamous 
usurper, tyrant, and murtherer, falls upon the injured ashes of the 
Royal martyr with such fury, such acrimony, and withal such 
notorious falsehood, that it ought to move the detestation of all who 
read it.’ 

Burnet, it is added, had ‘incurred the curses of a just nation,’ 
by this history; and De Foe, who wrote 


‘ That kings, when they descend to tyranny, 
Dissolve the bond, and leave the subject free,’ 
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thought Charles was the best of kings, a royal martyr, and Crom- 
well only a usurper, tyrant, and murderer. Mr. Lee not only 
requires us to believe this, but also to believe that De Foe would 
abuse in this way the memory of the bishop who was King 
William’s most intimate friend, one of the most active promoters 
of the revolution, and the leader of that party in the Church 
which favoured the rights of Dissenters. 

The papers selected by Mr. Lee contain many strong passages 
in favour of the Established Church ; and the author charges 
Mr. Wilson with a systematic suppression of De Foe’s real 
opinion on such topics. He says that De Foe was a sincere, 
consistent upholder of the Church, though a Dissenter from its 
form of worship. Now, Mr. Wilson has quoted from works 
which are known to be De Foe’s; whereas Mr. Lee adduces, in 
support of his position, passages mainly from articles and letters 
which only he himself has ever suspected to be De Foe’s. This 
isa novel mode of reasoning. De Foe’s sentiments regarding 
the Church are to be found most boldly expressed in the ‘ True 
Born Englishman,’ the ‘Shortest Way,’ the ‘Inquiry into 
‘Occasional Conformity,’ and one or two minor pamphlets. It 
is of no avail to quote against these the fictitious narrative of 
‘Dickery Donke,’ and passages from writings which, in all 
probability, are not De Foe’s. 

After a careful reading, therefore, of all that Mr. Lee has 
written and found, we are driven to the conclusion that he is 
mistaken in the value that he has set upon the whole of his work. 
He has not shaken the previous, and, in our judgment, well- 
grounded conclusion, that De Foe’s later years were confined, 
for the most part, to the composition of the works which have 
always been attributed to him. But, by his great industry, and 
from his desire to find anything that could possibly be found 
about the subject of his memoir, he has added some valuable 
facts and suggestions respecting the close of De Foe’s long and 
laborious life. We are happy to believe, from the evidence he 
has collected, that De Foe did not die in the distressed condition 
which has hitherto been supposed. He is found, in 1722, to be 
possessed of considerable property. In 1724 he had a residence 
at Stoke Newington, with coach-house and stables, standing in 
four acres of ground. His son-in-law, Mr. Baker, speaks of him, 
at this period, as ‘ occupying himself in the cultivation ofa large 
‘and pleasant garden, or in the pursuit of his studies, which he 
‘found means of making very profitable.” In 1727 he paid off 
amortgage of £220 on a property with which he had endowed 
one of his unmarried daughters. What, then, is the meaning 
of the distressing letter which he wrote in 1730 to Mr. Baker ? 
NO. LL 
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Mr. Lee, from a comparison of circumstances, arrives at the fol-§ thin, 
lowing, as we think, correct conclusion :— We 


‘In order to bring the whole subject of pecuniary circumstances f 5°° ‘ 
together, I must anticipate what belongs thereto during the short from 
remainder of his life and immediately subsequent to his death. It circu 
appears that, being under some real or supposed necessity of personal he sf 
concealment, De Foe made a temporary transfer of all his property to 
his son, and he complains, in a letter which we shall have more fully § deatl 
to consider presently, that while that son is thus “living in a pro-@ pleas 
fusion of plenty,” he has been so inhuman as to refuse to provide for j 
his brother and two sisters, though “ bound under hand and seal, I 
besides the most sacred promise,” to do so. It is sufficient for our he re 
present: purpose to say that this is a proof of affluence misapplied, not} Wher 
in any sense of poverty. To the same effect, in such letter, is hisg Moor 
injunction to his son-in-law, Mr. Baker : “ Stand by them when I am day * 
gone, and let them not be wronged, while he is able to do them right, his ag 
I hope they will want no help but that of comfort and counsel.” This "© | 
can only mean that he had made ample provision for his wife and ,. It 
daughters after his death ; and that, whatever cruelty this unnatural his k 
son might now be able to inflict on them, yet that, after his own Moor 
decease, it was possible they might want nothing but “ comfort and§ ™ke 
counsel ” in the recovery of the estates. The sequel proved that his limits 
anticipation was correct. His widow, Susannah, continued to reside Cour 
at Stoke Newington, and both his still unmarried daughters were} @ey, 
afterwards in independent circumstances. Whether Mr. Baker's The ¢ 
assistance was required or not in the recovery of the property, is im- wash- 
material to our present consideration ; it is enough that the property with 
existed at the time of De Foe’s death, that his family inherited it,J SV 
and that it was a competency for all who had any natural claims garde 
upon him,’ that 


With regard to De Foe’s concealment when the Greenwich a 
letter was written, Mr. Lee has a theory which is in harmony 1 . 
with probabilities, although it may not be absolutely correct. sad 
He considers that the ‘enemy’ referred to was Mist, and that in st 
De Foe was again hiding, not from debt, but from the Govern- aed 
ment, Mist having supplied those then in office with particulars his | 
of De Foe’s engagements. On the whole, however, ingenious} “ 
as this suggestion undoubtedly is, we do not think that it will] *PP®™ 
hold good. De Foe’s connection with Mist’s Journal, in 1719 Fl Wi 
at least, was sufficiently notorious. Mr. De la Faye was still a 
living in 1730, in the royal household, and could easily have bef 
— protection, if such protection had been necessary. _ 

erhaps this actually occurred, and gave that liberty to De Foe? the 
which he enjoyed for his few remaining days. And, after all, the the c' 
tone of the letter may be exaggerated. The writer was ‘weakf ‘N. 
having had some fits of a fever that have left me low,’ andan au 
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things may not have been quite so unfavourable as he supposed. 
We do not, however, see ‘marks of decay’ in this letter. We 
see only great and painful depression of spirits, arising partly 
from physical weakness and partly from unexpectedly difficult 
circumstances. His old feeling of loneliness came over him, and 
he spoke his grief from the fulness of his heart. 

We know probably as much as we ever shall know of the 
death of this great Englishman. Mr. Lee, with reason, makes it 
pleasanter than previous writers have made it :— 


‘It is certain that between August, 1730, and the following spring 
he returned to London, and to the parish of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
wherein he was born. There, at a lodging in Ropemaker’s-alley, 
Moorfields, he peacefully died of a lethargy, on the evening of Mon- 
day, the 26th of April, in the year 1751, and the seventy-first year of 
his age. He was buried from thence in Tindal’s Burying Ground, 
now better known as Bunhill Fields. 

‘It must not be supposed that this retreat in which De Foe breathed 
his last was some mean, obscure corner, the abode only of poverty. 
Moorfields was then an open country, as its name imports, and Rope- 
maker's-alley perhaps the most agreeable place of residence within the 
limits of the city. The following advertisement, from the Daily 
Courant, of May 16, 1710, is sufficient proof :—* In Ropemaker’s- 
alley, in Little Moorfields, is a very sweet and large house to be let. 
The drawing-room and parlour well wainscotted to the top; a good 
wash-house and chamber over it, in case of sickness, or other occasions ; 
with a very large garden, walled in, and well planted; the walks well 
gravelled. ‘lhe house stands alone by itself, in the midst of pleasant 
gardens. ’Tis fit for a gentleman of considerable family, or any other 
that wants a large house for a boarding school, or such occasion. 
Inquire of Mr. Hudson, in the said alley.” ’ 


Let us hope that in some such house as this De Foe spent his 
last days on earth; but it will, we suppose, ever remain a 
mystery why he did not go home to die. Our own opinion is 
that his feeling of loneliness had become morbid, and that, as 
men do in such a state, he shrank from intercourse even with 
his wife and children. He preferred to die alone; and so, 
apparently, breathed his last breath amongst strangers. 

We are glad to find, from Mr. Lee’s researches, that the 
death of so eminent a man did not pass unnoticed. Mr. Lee 
has searched (how is it that no one has thought of doing this 
before ?) the little newspapers of the day, and has found a notice 


of the event in no fewer than nineteen of them. We transcribe 


+ |the curious and interesting testimony which he has exhumed :— 


‘Nearly all the newspapers and magazines noticed his eminence as 
an author, and the fame of his numerous and varied writings. The 
LL 2 
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Grub-street Journal, then newly established, and one of the ablest 


weekly papers, called him, in its issue for April 29th, the * Great 
Author deceased ;’ and the editor says, feelingly, “ It is no small com- 
fort to me that my brother died in a good old age, in a place made 
famous by the decease of several of our members, having kept him- 
self out of the dangerous alleys of those high-flying ropemakers, who 
would fain have sent him long ago to his long home, by the shortest 
way with the Dissenters. The members were so much affected at 
the news of the death of that ancient ornament to our society, Mr. 
Daniel De Foe, that they were incapable of attending to the papers 
which were to be read tothem. Upon which our president adjourned 
the consideration of them to the next meeting.” The Daily Journal 
of April 29th says: “A few days ago died Mr. Daniel De 
Foe, senior, a person well known for his numerous and varied 
writings. He had a great natural genius, and understood well 
the trade and interest of this kingdom. His knowledge of men, 
especially those in high life (with whom he was formerly very con- 
versant), had weakened his attachment to any political party ; but, in 
the main, he was in the interest of civil and religious liberty, in 
behalf of which he appeared on several remarkable occasions.” Perhaps 
it was from a high sense of propriety that Mr. Baker’s journal, the 
Universal Spectator, is the only paper I have found, out of all shades 
of political opinions, that contains no word in praise of his deceased 
father-in-law. I searched for this paper, in the hope that its authority 
would place the day of De Foe’s death beyond dispute, but found only 
the simple announcement, on May Ist: “A few days ago, died Daniel 
De Foe, sen., a person well known for his numerous writings.” ‘Thus 
had our author been spared to live down, by his integrity, consistency, 
and purity of life, not only the animosities engendered during a party 
warfare of four years, but also all the effects of Mr. Mist's first 
wicked success, when, four years previously, every avenue of the 
periodical press had been suddenly closed against De Foe’s name and 
writings.’ 


De Foe left no will ; his library was sold six months after his 
death ; and on December 19th, 1732, his wife was laid beside 
him in the grave at Bunhill Fields. 

Thus died, apparently in external comfort, but, after all, with 
little notice, one of the most remarkable men whom England 
has ever produced. It is singular, considering the nature of his 
fame in his own times, that there should now exist a greater 
interest concerning the smallest details of his life than has ever 
existed concerning his contemporaries. Who thinks, notwith- 
standing his pre-eminent merits, of devoting volume after 
volume to the life of William III. ? How long is it since 
a life of Queen Anne was written? Even Somers has almost 
dropped out of the national biography, although no man, for 
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his public achievements, is worthier of a literary memorial. 
The ‘great men’ of De Foe’s time, who then stood high on 
the ladder of fame and power, while he stood many steps 
below—what care we about them? Who was Townshend, 
or Stanhope, or Sunderland ? Compared with the man whom 
they were employing, they were mere dwarfs. ‘The dead,’ says 
Uhland, ‘soon rise;’ but the great dead do not soon rise. De 
Foe has risen with Cromwell; how long will some of our own 
contemporaries, belonging to the publicly obscure, sleep the 
sleep of merely half-fame ? 

The service rendered by De Foe to his generation can 
never be correctly estimated. We should require to live in his 
own time to know the extent of his influence. As we judge 
him, with all his life before us, he seems to us to have been, 
next to Milton, the first Englishman who had an adeqnate sense 
of the power of PUBLIC OPINION, and of the use to which that 
opinion might be put. Milton saw the necessity of making as 
well as of guiding it, and of fortifying the strength of even 
Cromwell’s Government, by a ‘Defence of the People of Eng- 
land,’ before the opinion of civilized Europe. De Foe arose at 
a different crisis of the nation’s history, when all was confusion 
and turmoil, but when, as he saw, the safety of the State 
rested as much upon the power of the pen as upon the power of 
the sword. The weapon that he could use, with more per- 
manent effect than kings and parliaments could bring to bear, 
he used with unequalled persistency and success. It was in 
1687, when the liberties of England hung by little more than a 
spider’s thread, that he first took up his pen to protest against 
the acceptance of James II.’s ‘ Declaration of Liberty of Con- 
science.’ He was one of the most prominent defenders of 
William’s policy of a standing army. By his ‘True Born 
Englishman’ he effectually turned the tide of public opinion 
} against the Tories and Jacobites. When boroughs were bought 
and sold in a manner that might bring a blush of shame even 
into a Bridgewater elector’s cheek, he exposed the iniquity of 
elections, and advocated an uninfluenced expression of the 
people’s convictions. In his ‘Shortest Way with the Dissenters,’ 
he made ecclesiastical tyranny appear as ridiculous as it was 
odious, and made even the High Church party of Queen Anne’s 
time, with its Souths and Sacheverells, abjure their principles 
and recall their purposes. His ‘ Hymn to the Pillory’ stopped 
for ever the most disgraceful mode of punishing the exercise of 
liberty of thought that was known to his generation. If his 
exhortations to Dissenters, to be more consistent and courageous, 
even, as he suggested, to the forming of a Liberation League in 
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defence of their liberties, and for the achievement of all their 
rights, fell, or appear to have fallen, to the ground, they took 
seed, and in their proper time brought forth fruit, as all true 
work will do. What he did when the House of Hanover was in 

_ its greatest jeopardy, we have already seen: he took effectual 
measures to prevent any danger arising from the excitement of 

- public opinion. The Constitution being secured, he next 
* addressed himself to the education of the people in affairs of 
commercial interest, social morality, and domestic piety. He 
was the first to discover the necessity of a system of national 
instruction; the first to advocate the superior education of 
women ; the first to see the advantages of the systematic teach- 
ing of the arts and sciences; the first to advocate an open 
university, and the first to proclaim and defend the principles of 
free trade. He was the first who thought of commenting upon 
current news in the manner of a ‘leading article,’ and the first 
English writer of prose fiction. We might almost add, that he 
was the first ‘ Political Dissenter ;’ but the shades of Hooper, 
Latimer, Robinson, Roger Williams, Bunyan, and Milton, rise 
before us, and we can only say that, in this respect, he ranks 
with his predecessors. He was the most conspicuous political 
Dissenter of his time. 

Such a man as De Foe was, must necessarily have led the 
solitary inner life that we know he lived. His deepest thoughts 
were not of his own age. He threw himself into the arena of 
contemporary politics, because he saw the necessity of informing 
an ignorant and guiding a purposeless people, as well as d 
removing prejudices and cooling passions. But the principle 
that laid beneath his opinions were shared in by very few, 
certainly not by the statesmen with whom he was brought 
into most intimate contact, excepting, perhaps, such statesmen 
as William III. and Somers. They lived for their day, as such 
men do, and have earned, in consequence, the comparative in- 
difference of posterity. De Foe must have known that his 
various suggestions would never be adopted by the people o 
the Parliament that was contemporary with himself, and that 
they would turn, as they did turn, a deaf ear to his lofty appeal 
to their patriotic feeling. What he had to say, however, he 
said, and left the result. It is the doom of nearly all such mea 
to live within themselves. Nor often is it that such a doom i 
an unhappy one. Allied to it there is, nearly always, a strong 
and sure confidence in the future, and always the rest that 
comes, some time or other, to the man who knows his ow 
integrity, and knows that he has found the truth. Yet, eva 
De Foe, sagacious, far-sighted, and imaginative as he waj 
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could not have dreamed of the extent of his future influence 
and fame. Better, perhaps, that he did not dream of it; for 
nothing, we may be sure, would so soon demoralise a man— 
acting as palsy upon his mind—as the certainty that what 
he had already done would give him at least an earthly 
immortality. 

When De Foe’s writings were first collected, their variety 
and versatility, the moral courage and personal sufferings of 
their author, attracted the deepest attention. Sir Walter Scott 
was the first critic who attempted an analysis of his style; 
paying to it that generous tribute which one man of genius 
and simplicity of mind will always be glad to pay to another, 
in whom he recognises the qualities which he most admires. 
Sir Walter enlarged upon its inimitable naturalness. This is 
its principal characteristic. De Foe was destitute of the art of 
polish ; and, indeed, he often wrote—as a man who wrote so 
much must do—with at least occasional looseness and sloven- 
liness. But he was a master of words; and when he was 
moved by deep feeling, as at the time that he wrote the 
‘Appeal,’ he wrote with great emphasis and conciseness, with 
not a word too much or too little. The most conspicuous 
characteristic of his intellect was inventiveness; but he had 
allied to it two other qualities which are seldom found in 
its connection, namely, breadth and persistency of purpose. 
Satire and pathos are often found combined, as in Hood and 
Thackeray ; but in De Foe they were combined in very unequal 
proportions, the power of satire considerably predominating 
over the softer quality. He often moves to smiles, but seldom 
or never to tears. He thought more than he felt, and imagined 
more than he had experienced, although his experience had 
been bitter and sharp, beyond that of any of his contemporaries, 
It may be supposed that the people of his own time, seeing 
how generally unpopular he was, and how frequently punish- 
ment visited him, had a sort of contempt for him; and this is 
his own testimony. But the contempt was not as for a small 
man, for it was always mixed with hatred and malice. His 
enemies knew his power, and feared it. 

The story of De Foe’s life is now again told, in some respects, 
we think, inaccurately, but with no intention to deface his 
image, or to injure his memory. What is new is in substantial 
harmony with what, for a long time, has been old. But, living 
in our own days, we are able to recognise, with clearer vision 
than those that have gone before, all the higher endowments 
of the man. What lessons does he, as we now know him, 
teach to us? 
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THE HUNDREDTH NUMBER OF THE ‘BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW.’ 
A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT. 


Our present issue completes the hundredth number of the 
‘British Quarterly Review,’ and affords, therefore, an oppor- 
tunity for a few remarks upon the relative position of the 
principles of political, social, and ecclesiastical liberty, which it 
was established to promote. A modest prospectus of twenty- 
five lines sufficed for the intimation of its character and purpose. 
For nearly three centuries the Nonconformists of England had 
borne testimony to certain principles of religious life, which, 
although the root and strength of ecclesiastical organization in 
the Church of the first three centuries, had from the time of 
Constantine been overborne by Imperial and National Esta- 
blishments, and disallowed as illicit and noxious. Among 
the National Establishments of Christendom, none had been 
more imperious and arbitrary than the Protestant Church 
of England, established by Henry VIII., perfected in its regal 
prerogatives by his proud and imperious daughter, and con- 
summated, in its exclusiveness and intolerance, by the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662. Religious conviction is the most spon- 
taneous and stubborn of all things. Disability and persecution 
have uniformly quickened its sensibilities, and given nerve to 
its purpose. Hence the very imperiousness of the Church of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts stimulated the Nonconformity they were 
intended to deter, and which various causes since have nurtured 
into its present strength and predominance. The fundamental 
principle of the Reformation naturally and necessarily generated 
other offspring than the Episcopal Establishment. If it justified 
dissent from the Romish Church in episcopal forms, did it not 
also justify dissent from it, or from the Episcopal Church itself, 
in Presbyterian or Congregational forms? At first this was 
tacitly admitted, and until the fatal Act of 1662 the Episcopal 
Church was, to a certain degree, tolerant of other Protestant 
Churches, and even recognised their orders. The Act of Uni- 
formity put an end to this. It bound rigid fetters upon those 
within the Establishment, and imposed the severest disabilities 
upon those without. Augmented by the 2,000 seceding clergy- 
men, which that Act drove from the bosom of the Establishment, 
Nonconformity thenceforth rapidly grew into vigorous and ex- 
panding life. The immunities and endowments of the Establish- 
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ment produced their natural results in a worldly and dormant 
Church ; its monstrous system of patronage interposing an insu- 
perable obstacle to every remedy which the more spiritual might 
devise. Hence the forced secession of Whitefield, Lady Hun- 
tingdon, and the Wesleys, with their associates and followers. 
For a quickened religious life such as theirs the Establishment 
had no place. Hence, too, the continual defection of good and 
earnest men, who have never ceased to augment the piety and 
strength of nonconforming Churches. Great as has been the 
loss sustained by the Establishment through open and forced 
secessions like those of 1662 and of the Early Methodists, it is 
as nothing compared with this continuous individual secession 
—just as the depletion of Ireland has been caused, not by 
wars or famines, but by its perpetual stream of emigration. 
Scarely can a man of mark be found among English Noncon- 
formists whose father or near ancestor—if not himself—was not 
a seceder. Doctrine which they disapproved, the lack of dis- 
cipline which seemed to them destructive of pure Church life, 
spiritual bondage, and lifeless forms, have been, and still are, the 
chief causes of this. On the other hand, Nonconformists have 
been strengthened by the persecution which they have had to 
endure, and especially by the struggles for liberty which they 
have successfully maintained. When the Act of 1662 was passed, 
it seemed as if tyranny were triumphant. Every disability and 
insult that power could inflict or ingenuity devise was put upon 
Nonconformists. Their religious rights were absolutely pro- 
hibited ; their privileges, as citizens, were in a hundred things 
denied. Schism Acts, Occasional Conformity Acts, Test Acts, 
Conventicle Acts, Tithe Acts, Church-rate Acts, and Acts of 
Uniformity, in manifold forms, were employed against them. 
Everything that could be dared was done to repress and extirpate 
them. Only power was wanting to put them in the position of 
Protestants in Italy or Spain. Trap-doors for the escape of sur- 
prised worshippers are still to be seen in their older meeting 
houses. Availing themselves of the instincts of righteousness and 
liberty, which are congenital in Englishmen, the early Noncon- 
formists began to struggle against these iniquitous laws, and to 
contend for religious equality. At first their efforts were directed 
against practical wrongs; soon they formulated their experiences 
and convictions into principles ; and for many generations they 
have set clearly before them, as their goal, the attainment of 
perfect equality of citizenship in the eye of the law, to be secured 
by the abolition of all established churches, and the removal of 
all ecclesiastical prerogatives. This is the object at which they 
steadily aim ; and now, with an intelligence, conscicntiousness, 
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and ewe far in advance of any previous attainment. Won- 
derful, all things considered, has been the history of their 
achievements, brilliant their successive triumphs—doing battle 
against the greatest odds, and under almost every conceivable 
social disadvantage. Whatever the usurpation assailed, a 
Test Act, or Church-rate Law, religious equality, consciously 
or unconsciously, has always been the inspiration of their 
courage, self-sacrifice, and persistency; and, whatever the 
fluctuations of conflict, whatever the expediencies or the tactics 
of statesmen, the instinct thereof has invariably guided them to 
the rejection of every compromise, however plausible, to the 
adoption of any proposal, however daring. In the highest 
degree they have been Conservative—not of existing abuses,— 
but of great principles, which existing abuses violated. Hence 
their spontaneous, unanimous, and uncompromising support of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Bill;—a measure more revo- 
lutionary of existing things, more problematical in its immediate 
bearings upon great interests, and more daring in its broad 
principles of statesmanship, than any measure since the Com- 
monwealth. Only the conviction of true and noble principles, 
and confidence in their right working, could have justified such 
a measure. Concerning it, however, Nonconformists have never 
hesitated ; to them it is the solemn reversal by the British Par- 
liament of the principle of disability and persecution, against 
which their whole history has been a protest. Calmly and con- 
fidently they now wait its speedy application to the Establish- 
ments of England and Scotland. In this last great struggle they 
have not, as heretofore, been leaders, but only coadjutors. Joy- 
fully and gratefully they acknowledge an invaluable triumph 
of their principles in the noble advocacy of the Liberal press, of 
the Liberal party, and, above all, of the distinguished statesman 
whose keen perceptions and generous susceptibilities to con- 
viction are equalled only by his religious fidelity in acting upon 
them. One of the effects of the Act of Uniformity was to close 
the national universities and the public schools of the country 
against Nonconformists. Other enactments prohibited their 
having academical institutions of their own. The effect upon 
them, especially upon their ministry, was disastrous. To the 
scholarship of England, Nonconformity has contributed some 
of its most illustrious names. If ever the history of Noncon- 
formist contributions to theological literature—especially to 
Biblical science—comes to be written, it will, in learning, 
strength, and philosophical result, be found to be fully equal, 
if not superior, to that of the Established Church. But then its 
early sons were many of them, although not all, educated at 
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the national universities. Since these were closed against Non- 
conformists, though the latter have never lacked great Biblical 
scholars, yet the effect upon Nonconformity as a whole has 
necessarily been injurious. Excluded from the universities, 
laymen, as well as young men intended for the ministry, 
have been doomed to an education far inferior to that which 
they would otherwise have received. This is not our 
reproach — rather is it our triumph — that with disabilities 
so great we have achieved so much. Those who vaunt 
their university learning against Nonconformist ignorance, not 
only glory in their own shame, but give emphasis to the added 
disgrace of defeat under such unequal conditions. They have 
tied our hands in the conflict, and yet have not conquered. This 
state of things, happily, has nearly passed away. Noncon- 
formists, as they have grown in numbers and strength, have 
provided colleges for the education of their ministers, and 
schools for the education of their laity; and the London 
University has given encouragement to emulous scholarship, 
and by the severe conditions of its degrees has tested it to 
the utmost, so that the Nonconformist graduate at the London 
University has no cause to look with envy upon the degree of 
his Oxford or Cambridge contemporary. Around the national 
universities, to which, as simple citizens, Nonconformists claim 
full and free admission, the forces have now gathered for a final 
conflict; and it is not too much to say that ‘to neither side is 
the issue doubtful. Whatever may be thought desirable, in 
relation to the maintenance of the religious character of the 
national universities, the days of ecclesiastical prerogative are 
numbered. Nonconformists will be contented with nothing less 
than perfect ecclesiastical equality. 

Twenty-five years since, Dr. Vaughan had come to the con- 
clusion that the Nonconformists of England had grown to a 
numerical strength, and were possessed of literary resources 
that would justify the establishment of a first-class quarterly 
review. 


‘No man,’ he says, ‘can need to be reminded of the potent 
influence which attaches to the periodical literature of our age. Our 
civilization and our religion are everywhere moulded by its constant 
action. By this means every section of politicians and every class of 
religionists hold ceaseless communication among themselves, and with 
society. The feeble are obliged to content themselves with publica- 
tions which appear weekly or monthly ; but parties more distinguished 
by numbers and education aim to give fuller expression and more 
permanent effect to their opinions by means of journals which appear 
only quarterly. In this respect, English Nonconformity has hitherto 
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borne the mark of the feeble. Its higher literature is now, at best, 
only what it was some thirty years since. But the time has come, 
we think, in which there should be some sign of advancement.’ 


Notwithstanding, therefore, the fears and discouragements of 
many timid friends, and the opposition of some antagonist 
interests, he resolved upon the enterprise, and in February, 
1845, published the first number of the ‘ British Quarterly.’ 
Only those practically acquainted with the difficulties of calling 
into permanent existence any periodical of high price, and which 
appeals only to the intelligence of educated men, which, more- 
over, as the avowed advocate of distinctive principles, necessarily 
arrays against itself those who hold principles of an opposite 
character, can appreciate the energy which Dr. Vaughan brought 
to bear upon his enterprise, or the latent resources upon Which 
he so successfully relied. During the period of the existence of 
this journal, several quarterly reviews, inaugurated under most 
favourable auspices, and sustained by the highest talent, have 
begun-and ended a brief existence. Almost simultaneously with 
the ‘British Quarterly,’ one review, inaugurated by the Free 
Church of Scotland almost in the hour of its birth, and wisely 
calculated to sustain in the noblest way its young giant strength, 
has passed through various phases of existence, and now main- 
tains with great ability an honourable character as the advocate 
of principles hitherto very similar to our own. This journal has, 
however, for several years, since its original connection with the 
Free Church of Scotland ceased, devoted itself chiefly to pure 
literature. The ‘ British Quarterly ’ has known no change. For 
twenty-one years it was ably conducted by its founder. Its 
principles have known no variation ; and their advocacy, only 
that change which accumulating experience, advancing scholar- 
ship, and the growth of social and national life ever bring. It 
is still issued by the representatives of its original publishers. 
It still addresses the same constituency ; and it commands, we 
believe, a higher degree of general confidence, and a wider 
circulation than at any previous period of its career. 

Twenty-five years ago, the principles which this journal was 
established to support were not only restricted to Seonaiiical 
Nonconformists, but were not fully recognised even by all such. 
The Wesleyans of England, and the Free Church of Scotland 
were practical rather than theoretic voluntaries, separated from 
their respective establishments by practical necessities rather 
than by theoretic principles. It was their emphatic boast that 
they were not ‘ Dissenters,’ but only seceders on account of evil 
administration. This, however, is the uniform genesis of volun- 
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taryism. It was the original position of John Owen and 
the early Independents—ot Whitefield, Lady Huntingdon, and 
the Wesleys. They clungto a Utopian ideal of establishments 
es long as they could; most of them died in this faith, not 
having received the promises, but having seen them afar off, and 
were persuaded of them. But experience has brought its lessons. 
Principles have been practically taught ; and with slight qualifi- 
cations in the older men, who hold to the traditions of their birth, 
we may now confidently calculate on the support of both these 
great sections of the Church in future battles for freedom and 
equality. In the course of the last quarter of a century also, 
through various and complex causes operating both within and 
without the two Establishments of the United Kingdom—among 
which the instrumentality of the ‘ British Quarterly ’ may fairly 
claim a potent place—the doctrines which it advocates have had 
an amazing development, not only in the multiplication of Non- 
conformists themselves, but in the acceptance of their principles, 
whether in acknowledged or unacknowledged forms, by large 
sections of hitherto antagonistic parties. It is no secret that 
multitudes of the most earnest members of the Established 
Church, belonging to all parties within it, have come to the con- 
clusion that there is no possibility of realising the spiritual 
purposes of the great Head of the Church, so long as the 
Church is allied to the State and controlled by it. No doubt 
this conclusion is reached by different ways, and is commended 
on different grounds. Evangelical Nonconformists contend for 
disestablishment in order that the absolute control of Churches 
may be vested in their members, ‘the congregation of faithful 
men,’ of whom the clergy are simply the ministers. They deem 
ita wrong to the Church and to its spiritual head, that doctrine 
should be ruled and discipline administered by secular courts of 
law, and that ministers of the Church of Christ should be 
appointed by political rulers or by private patrons. They cannot 
accept the preposterous fiction that either the Sovereign, the 
Houses of Parliament, or the courts of law, constitute or repre- 
sent the laity of the Church. They do not believe that this 
ever was true; assuredly, it is not true now. They contend, 
therefore, that the direct and absolute control of everything 
pertaining to the doctrine, worship, or life of the Church should: 
be vested in the actual bond fide members of that Church. Their 
ministers feel it neither a bondage nor a degradation, notwith- 
standing the constant objurgation that they ought to do so, to 
regard themselves as the ‘servants of the Church for Jesus’ 
sake.’ This view of the true liberties of the Church is not 
restricted to Congregationalists, but, with certain practical 
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modifications, is common to certain sections of Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians. Others demand the emancipation of the Church 
from the control of the State, in order that its supreme govern- 
ment may be vested in its clergy, who, in their judgment, stand 
in a legitimate official succession to the Apostles, and are alone 
invested with prerogatives of rule; the duty of the laity being 
simply to ‘submit themselves.’ Such are the views of Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans. From these views of Church authority 
we differ toto c/o ; but, as claiming freedom for the embodiment 
of our own principles, we assume no right to interfere with the 
freedom of others. This isa matter for the determination of each 
Church for itself. If the laity of a Chureh choose thus to submit 
themselves to the rule of its clergy, none may hinder them. 
The only point of agreement with Nonconformists that we recog- 
nise in these, is their determination to shake off the fetters of a 
State Establishment. Further, good and earnest men of all parties 
have come to the conclusion that national endowments, whether 
in themselves equitable or not, exert only a pernicious influence 
upon the life of the Church itself, narrowing its liberality and 
enfeebling its energy. Thus it has come to pass that at the 
present moment the advocates of establishments are in a greatly 
reduced minority, and find arrayed against them a formidable 
phalanx of ancient enemies and revolted friends. Of the extent 
and power of this antagonism, the expression of public opinion in 
connection with the Irish Church Bill was, even to us, an unex- 
pected and wonderful demonstration. During the last few years, 
therefore, through this rapid conversion of public opinion, the 
‘ British Quarterly’ has unconsciously become the exponent of 
the sentiments of many beyond the boundaries of the denomi- 
nations with which, a quarter of a century ago, such sentiments 
were identified. This necessarily modifies its future relations. 
The avowed advocate of the voluntary principle of Church 
vernment and freedom from State control, it has never con- 
escended to any sectarian expression of them. ‘Its pages,’ 
says its first prospectus, ‘ will be enriched by contributions from 
‘ able men of different religious connections ; and it is the design 
‘of the parties with whom this journal has originated, that the 
‘ catholicity of its spirit shall be such as may consist with its 
‘ being widely and cordially sustained as an efficient organ of 
‘ revealed truth and of enlightened public opinion.’ Uncompro- 
mising in its advocacy of great principles, it has left the necessary 
peculiarities of denominational church life to the legitimate 
preferences of individual churches. This course it will main- 
tain. It will assert the great principles of Free Church life, 
with the broadest sympathies for all forms in which they may 
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find embodiment. It will surrender these principles neither to 
the demoralizing latitudinarian on the one hand, nor to the 
fanatical sectary on the other. It will not lower them to the 
level of mere expediency, nor will it permit mere preference of 
mode to invest itself with the sanctity of principle. On these 
grounds, it asks the hearty confidence and support of all to whom 
such principles are dear. 

The ecclesiastical history of the last quarter of a century has 
been eventful; and in all the great conflicts that have been 
waged, the ‘ British Quarterly’ has taken a prominent part. 
The stress of the struggle was with our fathers ; we come in but 
to share the final victory. First successes are always the most 
difficult, and these were achieved before this journal was esta- 
blished. The repeal of the Schism Act, the Five Mile Act, the 
Conventicle Act, the Test and Corporations Acts, the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, the Marriage Act, and the removal of other 
disabilities, constitute a series of signal and brilliant triumphs— 
a progress from a position of obscurity, disability, and scorn, to 
a position of prominence, power, and respect, almost without 
parallel. The martyrs of the last generation have well-nigh 
become the heroes of this. Conquest, revolution, and social 
convulsion have been common enough in history, but this has 
been a growth of national intelligence, morality, and freedom, 
which, like the silent forces of Nature, have recreated the 
British nation. The most signal ecclesiastical achievements 
of the last twenty-five years have been the partial opening 
of the National Universities, the admission of Jews to Parlia- 
ment, the abolition of Church Rates, and the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. If there be any certainty in 
political and ecclesiastical augury, the principles of Free 
Churches will soon be the only de facto principles of British 
Church life. That the days of Establishments are numbered, no 
intelligent observer can doubt, and unless our present rate of pro- 
gress be greatly and unexpectedly arrested, their final abolition 
will come very speedily—in all probability with an accelerated ratio 
of public conviction, which none of us can calculate. Assuredly 
he, who, a quarter of a century hence, may open the jubilee 
number of the ‘ British Quarterly,’ or, in order to celebrate it, 
may recur to the lines we now write, will look upon an ecclesi- 
astical world very different from our own; and will rejoice in a 
freedom and honour, for which, a quarter of a century since, in 
faith of its ultimate, rather than in hope of its proximate attain- 
ment, Dr. Vaughan resolved to contend through this journal. 
Before that time arrives, Establishments probably will have 
wholly disappeared, and with them the last vestige of that reli- 
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gious disability and social inequality which have so long been the 
opprobrium of our national freedom, and the iniquity of our 
practical life. If, during the next twenty-five years, the 
‘ British Quarterly’ may but do service equal to that of the past, 
it will have won for itself an honoured place in the ecclesiastical 
history of our century. Hardly, however, can this be antici- 
pated ; the coadjutors who rise up to share its contentions and 
its triumph are multiplying too rapidly for it to claim any 
distinctive honour. We may, however, without infringement of 
becoming modesty, be permitted in this retrospect of the past, to 
avow our honest satisfaction in a course which there has never 
been occasion to retrace, and in the advocacy of principles which 
are rapidly vindicating themselves to all that is highest in the 
intelligence of the nation, and to all that is noblest in its life. 

Many ecclesiastical questions still press for settlement ; around 
some the battle has already gathered, and, as has been almost 
uniformly the case, temporary repulse has been suffered, always, 
however, contributing to the completeness of the ultimate victory. 
That this will be the case with Sir J. Coleridge’s Universities’ 
Bill, we cannot for a moment doubt. The rejection by the Lords 
of the moderate measure of last session will, assuredly, neither 
prevent the renewal of the conflict nor lessen the claims of 
the future. Probably, the next bill introduced will demand the 
abolition, pure and simple, of all religions tests, not only in the 
national universities, but in the colleges that constitute them. 
That this will be the ultimate issue is certain; nothing less 
would be just, or would satisfy the principle of perfect religious 
equality upon which Nonconformists are bent, and the justice 
and necessity of which many who are not Nonconformists recog- 
nise. Whether this will be frankly conceded at once, or will 
have to be wrung piecemeal from those who withhold it, is 
matter for their consideration rather than for ours. The equaliza- 
tion of the marriage law, the opening of parochial graveyards 
under equal religious conditions to all parishioners, and the 
final abolition of all Church Establishments, and of all the 
ecclesiastical and legal inequalities that are bound up with 
them, are further measures to which, until they be secured, 
we shall consecrate all our energies. 

In general politics, the principles maintained by this ‘ Review’ 
have been distinct and unchanged. Profoundly attached to the 
fundamental principles of the British Constitution, as presenting, 


on the whole, the best attempered combination of liberty and order 


hitherto realized in human history, its conductors are heartily 
and lovingly loyal to the throne ; reverence for the virtues, both 


public and private, of its present illustrious occupant, enhancing § 
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their general estimate of its inestimable value in the maintenance 
of both liberty and order. Loyal to her people, the Queen has 
always recognised the supremacy of their will, and that her 
throne has existed for their sake; and thus she has secured her 
peerless position of exalted honour, and spontaneous respect and 
affection. ay og | valuable are the constitutional position and 


d § functions of the House of Lords, as an independent council for 
y §| reviewing and attempering the less dispassionate legislation of the 
of § House of Commons. The House of Lords has rendered inestimable 
to § service in course of its history ; and so long as it really maintains 
et Ff its position of independence and its character of judicial impar- 
h § tiality, it cannot be too highly estimated. It is, therefore, with 
1e § great sorrow and apprehension, that we have seen it of late years 
so frequently substitute the selfish prejudices of an aristocratic 
id ff class for the presumable timidity of popular representatives. Like 
st B the Throne and the Commons, the House of Lords exists for the 
8, B benefit of the nation, and as part of an admirable machinery for 
'Y. [its efficient government. To the nation, therefore, it is equall 
es’ F responsible for the way in which it discharges its functions. It 
ds fis ominous for its future respect, if not even for its stability, that 
er Bin most of the great popular measures of this century, it has 
of Fdoggedly opposed itself with palpable unreason and selfishness 
he §to the unmistakable will of the nation. The Catholic Emanci- 
he Bpation Bill, both the Reform Bills, the Corn Law Repeal Bill, 
m. Band the Irish Church Bill, are only the most prominent illus- 
ess Btrations of this. During the last Session, its contumelious 
sus rejection, in one or two instances without even consideration, of 
ice five or six important measures sent up to it by large majorities 
og- fof the Commons, alone prevented them from becoming law. 
vill fEven in instances, as with the Irish Church Bill, when the 
, is Glords have ultimately yielded, because it was perilous to them- 
za- [selves to resist, the ill grace, the petulance of temper, the foolish 
rds vantonness of injurious condition, and the manifest influence of 
the felfish rather than patriotic motives, have sorely tried the temper 
the ff the nation, and seriously damaged their own prestige for calm 
ith and helpful wisdom. The House of Lords exists for the purpose 
red, If aiding wise legislation, not for the purpose of obstructing it. 
And it is greatly to the discredit of its legislative sagacity, 
ew’ Bhat all the great measures which it has so persistently ob- 
the Btructed, have subsequently, in their practical working, secured 
ing, Plmost universal approval. Hardly is it too much to say, con- 
rder Berning some of them, that they have been the salvation of the 
‘tily Pation. A House that thus uniformly opposes measures which 
ooth Mfter-experience so abundantly justifies, must soon become a 
xing Pyeword, either for governmental blindness or class selfish- 
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ness. Already has this continued so long, and been carried 
so far, that grave and wise men, most reluctant to touch the 
historic principles of the Constitution, have begun to debate the 
degirableness of some change that, by making the House of 
Lords more amenable to public opinion, shall modify this power 
of blind obstructiyeness. It cannot long be tolerated that the 
labours of many weeks, often of a whole session of the House of 
Commons, upon which most patient and statesmanlike care have 
been expended, should be rendered nugatory, and that measures 
of great public justice and benefit should be delayed for years, 
through the unpatriotic and selfish prejudice of an aristocratic 
and Conservative class. Only the practical utility of the House 
of Lords can save it. Common principles will hold together those 
whom prerogative fails to control. As an hereditary assembly 
of the aristocratic class, determined neither by the wisdom, nor 
the great services, nor even by the wealth of its members, but 
by the mere accident of title and birth, the House of Lords in 
itself is an utter anomaly in a free country. Should the course 
upon which it seems to have entered, and the haughty and 
selfish temper which it has generated, render it necessary to 
consider changes in its constitution which may make it really a 
senate of the wisest and best of the land, they will have the 
hearty advocacy of the ‘ British Quarterly Review.’ 

That the House of Commons should consist of representatives 
of the people in the widest sense that intelligence renders 
possible, has always been the advocacy of this journal. Believing 
that the spread of educational influences has produced that 
degree of general information that would justify this, it heartily 
advocated the household suffrage which the last Reform Bill 
made law, as securing to the House of Commons the greatest 
measure of wisdom and strength, and for its decisions the 
utmost confidence and respect. 

Much yet remains to be done; especially and imperatively, 
the peterson of the voter from intimidation and corruption— 
by the enlargement of small constituencies, by secret voting, 
and by every punishment that it may be possible wisely to 
inflict upon those who attempt either. The extension of the 
suffrage to every householder has removed the reasonable 
objection hitherto urged against secret voting, viz., that thos 
entrusted with the suffrage are responsible for its exercise t 
those who do not possess it; nor is any other objection tenable. 
The ballot, therefore, will have our strenuous advocacy. 

That it is the duty of the Government to provide for the 
education of the poor, and to insist upon the education of all, 
was maintained by the ‘British Quarterly,’ even when al 
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influential section of its own friends strenuously held to the 
opposite principle. It has uniformly supported the Committee 
of Council in its general principles of administration. That all 
national support of education, whether afforded through deno- 
minational schools, or through a national system, should be 
strictly impartial and unsectarian, and that no school should 
receive any national support from which, on religious grounds 
any child is excluded, or in which the religious beliefs of any 
parent are offended, is obviously a fundamental principle of 
equity. A national system of education already exists in Ireland ; 
and in the first article of our present number reasons are urged 
for its maintenance—additional emphasis being given to these 
by the arrogant and sectarian manifesto of the Irish Roman 
Catholic bishops, put forth since the article was printed. That 
some such measure as the Scottish Education Bill of Mr. Bruce 
will next session become law, notwithstanding the unreasonable 
and suicidal opposition of the Lords, we earnestly hope. Whether 
any national scheme of education for England, congruous with 
the actual existence of so many voluntary and denominational 
schools, would be feasible or desirable, may admit of question ; 
but that by the action of Government education may be greatly 
extended admits of no doubt. Measures may be adopted for the 
parochial erection and support of primary schools, under definite 
conditions, where there are no other means of providing them. B 
the extension of the Factory Act, and the Vaqeaih ct, and by 
certain obvious legislative requirements, it may be made impera- 
tive upon all parents to provide, in some way or other, elemen- 
tary education for their children. Against all ecclesiastical 
mare or sectarian recognitions in the educational esta- 
lishments of the nation, of whatever class, the ‘ British 
Quarterly’ will continue to wage uncompromising war. In 
the application of funds belonging to the nation, and admi- 
Batons by its Government, there must be no respect of 
persons. 

Of the amelioration of the condition of the poor, by reform of 
the Poor Laws, equalization of the Poor Rates, the improvement 
of dwellings, and the protection of the interests of labour 
equally with those of capital, this journal will continue to be 
an earnest advocate. In the great battles which have been 
fought for the abolition of slavery, the enfranchisement of 
nations and classes, the removal of protective duties, the 


abolition of monopolies and of class prerogatives, the disallowing 

of oppression, the rectifying of wrong, and the utmost diffusion 

of knowledge, it has always been found on the side of righteous- 

ness and freedom. During its existence, the mapof ~~ has 
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been more than once readjusted. France has undergone another 
revolution, the vibrations of which shook every throne in Europe ; 
Italy has attained its unity and constitutional freedom, the 
fragmentary States of the Church excepted ; Germany has been 
reconstructed ; Spain has been emancipated, both civilly and 
religiously ; the Russian war has been waged; the Indian 
mutiny has been suppressed ; and American slavery has been 
abolished. In connection with these great events, the ‘ British 
Quarterly’ has uniformly advocated the principles and policy 
which to its conductors appeared to be those of truth, freedom, 
and righteousness. With two-thirds of Europe, including its 
eatest statesmen and the warmest friends of freedom, and witha 
rge number of patriotic Americans themselves, it misconceived 
the policy, and miscalculated the issues of the American civil 
war. It advocated what it thought the most effectual means of 
abolishing slavery ; believing, in accordance with its previous 
policy, and on the strength of some dubious declarations of its 
statesmen, that, for the sake of maintaining the union, the North 
was willing to compromise the interests of the slave—which 
would have made his condition of bondage more hopeless than 
ever. The issue proved that the North had higher principles 
and purposes, and that its triumph over the South was reall 
the only effectual means of extinguishing slavery. With 
most hearty joy for the issue, we were only too glad to acknow- 
ledge our mistaken judgment of the means. We avow our most 
hearty and brotherly sympathy with our American brethren, in 
the great principles which in many ways they have vindicated, 
and in the great sufferings that in purging themselves from the 
accursed thing they have endured. No word, save of generous 
recognition, construction, and sympathy will, we trust, ever be 
found upon our page. When we think them wrong we shall 
frankly tell them so; their rebukes, we trust, we shall receive 
with meekness. Upon America and England, humanly speak- 
ing, the future freedom ‘and religion of the world chiefly 
depend. Nothing, we trust, will be wanting on our part to 
avert all causes of alienation, and to draw closer together all 
bonds of sympathy. 

The theological principles of the ‘ British Quarterly ’ were, in 
its first prospectus, indicated generally as being in harmony 
with those of Watts and Doddridge. Congregational Noncon- 
formists demur to Church creeds and authoritative formularies, 
as being mere human conceptions of Divine truth, and as 
imposing limitations alike upon the truth itself and upon 
freedom of Christian thought concerning it. Even those formu- 
laries which may the most perfectly express their own convic- 
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tions have, they think, their proper place in the past history of 
theological thought, not in its present rule. Hence these 
honoured names are used, not as theological authorities to whom 
submission is due, but only as well-known exponents of evan- 

lical theology, whose mention may indicate generally a theo- 
ogical position. Such is still the theology of this journal. 
Neither the vast progress of Biblical exegesis, nor the researches 
of scientific theology and moral philosophy, have in the slightest 
degree shaken our confidence in the general principles of evan- 
gelical theology. They have only confirmed them. The more 
severely these have been tested by exegesis, the more unequi- 
vocally they are demonstrated to be the teachings of Scripture ; 
and the more profoundly they have been searched by religious 
and moral philosophy, the more thoroughly they are shown to be 
in harmony with the religious character and necessities of human 
nature. If there be anything that human experience has made 
certain, it is that man can never outgrow his necessity for the 
great truths and provisions of the Incarnation and the sacrificial 
Atonement of the Divine Son of God. The accumulating 
testimony of history, increasing human experience, the multi- 
plying theories and experiments of moral philosophy, onl. 
furnish fresh demonstrations of their imperative ce At | 
that is, the religious consciousness is to rest in a clear philosophy 
of God, and if the religious heart is to find sanctity and joy in 
a satisfactory fellowship with God. 

But this general identity of great principles is perfectly 
compatible with a continuous advance of theological science, 
just as fixed principles of physics, political government, or 
moral life are compatible with perpetual advance of the sciences 
of which these are the respective bases. We claim no immu- 
tability for scientific theology that is not claimed for every other 
science. During the last quarter of a century the progress of 
Biblical exegesis has been specially great. At the commence- 
ment of it, neither Dean Alford, Bishop Ellicott, Professor 
Lightfoot, Archbishop Trench, nor Dr. Davidson had placed the 
rich results of their learned labours at the service of English 
students. Save the first very imperfect edition of ‘ Kittos’ 
Cyclopedia,’ none of the great Biblical dictionaries had come 
into existence ; nor had Messrs. Clark contributed many volumes 
of their inestimable translations of German exegetes, such as 
Olshausen, Stier, Hengstenberg, Tholuck, Lange, and Delitzsch. 

It is difficult to realize the paucity of apparatus criticus with 
which, twenty-five years ago, the English student of theology 
had to be contented; and few then read German. During 


‘| this period, the relations of science to the sacred books have 
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been most vital and cogent. Geology, archeology, physiology, 
hilology, and history have all thrown. the strong light of their 
Siabraies upon the sacred volume, and, sometimes, in no very 
friendly spirit have applied their searching tests to its super- 
natural claims, and to its interpretation. Not only as lovers 
of truth, but as believers in the Divine claims of the Bible, 
we are most thankful for both the tests which they have 
supplied and the interpretations which they have corrected. 
Against the Books of Genesis and Daniel in the Old Testament, 
and against the Gospels which embody the life of our Lord,— 
the Gospel of John especially,—in the New, the fiercest assaults 
have been directed. We are, we think, fully justified in saying 
that, as the result, while some interpretations have been shown 
to be erroneous—a service which science, is eminently adapted 
to render—the general integrity and supernatural character 
of the sacred books have been vindicated and confirmed. 
Were it not that it has been so recklessly charged upon theolo- 
gians, by those whose unscrupulous tactics it is to discredit 
theological science by inventing for it untenable positions, it 
would not be necessary to say that this affirmation does not 
imply the the dogma of verbal inspiration of the Bible; this has 
been maintained by no theological authority in any age of the 
Church./ Although not the creation of the post-Reformation 
period, it has had its chief development since the Reformation 
—the manifest expedient of a section of Protestants, whose 
timidity is equalled by their ignorance, and who weakly seek 
in the Bible the implicit infallibility which the correspoffding 
class of Roman Catholics seek in the Pope. The genuineness, 
authenticity, and Divine authority of the sacred books remain 
unshaken by the assaults of hostile criticism. The apostles of 
Geological and Anthropological science, who have sought to 
invalidate the cosmogony of Genesis, are hopelessly at feud 
among themselves. No single conclusion of science, indubitably 
and indisputably admitted to be such by men of science them- 
selves, has hitherto affected any unequivocal affirmation. of 
Scripture; and until the mere hypotheses of science give place 
to irrefragable demonstrations, theology may well be excused 
from submitting to their test any statements of Scripture. How 
utterly literary criticism has failed in its assaults on the Pen- 
tateuch and the Gospel, the elaborate works of Ewald, Strauss, 
Schenkel, and Renan prove. At the present moment, the 
sacred person of the Holy Saviour stands forth with more of 
Divine certainty and Molgente than ever before in the his- 
tory of Christendom. Nor have we the slightest misgiving 
about the issue of the conflict which is now being waged round 
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the fourth Gospel. A more gratuitous and hopeless assault 
could hardly have been made. 

Searching criticism must detect mistaken interpretations ; but 
the human interpretation is one thing, the sacred text another. 
And we use the term interpretation with a wide signification. 
We do not restrict it to the determination of the grammatical 
sense or literary genuineness of particular passages, we include 
under it the honest, painstaking discovery of the true spirit 
that has dictated either the history or cosmology, the poetry 
or prophecy. We are increasingly convinced that so far as we 
ean, by the aid of this wondrous literature, see face to face the 
men who were God’s agents in the redemption of the world, and 
place ourselves amid the scenes in which Divine deliverances 
and interferences took place, we may learn not only what God 
said to Abraham, or Moses, or David, or Isaiah, but what He 
says to us in this nineteenth century of grace. Science, criticism, 
philology, ‘ comparative religion’ may help us in the discovery 
of the word of the Lord which is addressed to us. That is the 
chief end of all Biblical study. It would be well if friends and 
foes remembered it. 

The chief contributions to scientific theology during the last 
twenty-five years have been made by the scholars of Germany. 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark, 7 translations of such great 
works as those of Hengstenberg, Lange, Dorner, Miller, and 
Delitzsch, have laid English students under an imperishable 
obligation ; nor are we less thankful for translations of the more 
rationalistic works of such scholars as Ewald and Strauss, and 
such thinkers as Schenkel. Beliefs are never either intelligent 
or firm until they have been tested to the utmost by those who 
reject them. Some valuable works have been produced by 
English theologians. One of the latest and the best is Mr. 
Liddon’s eloquent and masterly ‘ Lectures on the Divinity of our 
Lord ;’ a fitting theological supplement to Dr. Pye Smith’s great 
exegetical eck on ‘The Testimony of Scripture to the Person 
of the Messiah.’ 

Anglicanism in both its ritual and theological elements has 
had a remarkable and portentous development. In addition to 
some hundreds of clerical seceders to the Church of Rome, a large 
section of the English Establishment is in avowed and vaunted 
doctrinal agreement with Roman Catholicism. Materialistic 


philosophy, on the other hand, has made considerable progress, — 


especially in the University of Oxford, and has led some of the 
host gifted of its sons into the dreary desert of Positivism, if not 
to the doleful quagmire of blank Atheism. The conflict has 
ot ceased, but its phases have changed. The names of F. W.. 
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Newman, Theodore Parker, F. W. Strauss, and Auguste Comte, 

may suffice to suggest the kind of work done by this journal in 

the earlier years of its existence; and the transitory influence 

of the books and opinions which, connected with these names, so 

agitated the theological world a few years ago may well assure 

those who maintain the great teachings of revelation. While the 
‘word of the Lord abideth for ever,’ nothing is more charac- 

teristic of infidelity than its ever-shifting ground and changing 
argument. The teachings of the Bible have now to be main- 
tained against the captious questionings of an adverse and hasty, 
if not a spurious science, against the dishonouring theories of a 
materialistic philosophy, and against a pseudo-spiritualism of 
religious men themselves, that ignores all history and disparages 
all dogma. Among orthodox believers, the law of constant 
change and progress in all matters of human thought has found 
‘its chief expression in the modification of hard polemical and 
sectarian dogma, especially of the repellent dogmas of ultra- 
Calvinistic belief. Other dogmas, often pressed by hard logic to 
extreme conclusions, have been qualified by more liberal thought, 
and a more catholic comprehension of the many-sidedness of 
Divine revelation. The result is a loosening of the bondage of 
sectarian creeds, and a larger disposition to come freshly and 
meekly to the teachings of Scripture and of the moral con- 
sciousness, than perhaps at any period for some centuries. 

On the whole, the theological advance of the last twenty-five 
years has been considerable. The questionings of sceptical 
science and philosophy have unquestionably left both the Bible 
and Evangelical theology stronger, because more intelligent, 
than they were, and less encumbered by tradition and error. 
Also because of the signal failures of all alternative systems and 
theories, both of philosophy and of science. The process has 
largely been one of exhaustive experiment, and it has left 
thoughtful and earnest men only more confident and trustful 
in their clinging love to Him who is the Life and the Light of 
men. 

The ‘British Quarterly’ will continue eagerly to avail itself 
of all the methods of discovering truth which advancing science 
may provide; and, whatever the consequences, will frankly 
accept all the indubitable conclusions, both of science and of 
moral truth. It will, as it ever has done, strive to lift great 
questions concerning the supernatural out of the arena of 
sectarian tradition, prejudice, and passion, and to discuss them 
in the calm lights of reason, conscience, and history. It claims 
for theological science only the conditions claimed by all science 
—that its facts, its principles, and its claims, be examined and 

determined upon their own proper evidence. It will refuse to 
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silence reason, under pretence of doing homage to revelation, 
but it will also refuse to surrender any sacred thing at the 
dogmatic demand of rationalistic assumptions or of scientific 
sciolism. Strenuously seeking the advance of a true and pure, 
of a scientific and philosophical theology, it will endeavour to 
examine all questions with intelligence, thoroughness, and reve- 
rence, to bring to bear upon them all the lights that, in its 
various departments, human progress may supply—to ‘ prove all 
things, that it may hold to that which is good.’ : 
Concerning general literature and science, it is not needful to 
say much, Their rapid advance has placed them in new and 
influential relations to popular life. No longer the enjoyment 
of the few, they have come to be the possession of the many. 
Their principles, methods, and results are now discussed in the 
resence, not of learned societies merely, but of general readers. 
ot only in the annual meetings of the British Association, but 
in manifold ways, the greatest discoveries receive almost imme- 
diate popular exposition, and the greatest literary productions 
are popularly circulated. Hence the charlatan in science and 
the pander to corrupt feeling in literature are less and less 
tolerated. Science does its great work under a greater sense of 
responsibility, and is less sanctioned in its hasty theorisings. The 
correlation of the different departments of human knowledge 
tests the value of each, and harmonizes as well as expedites the 
general advance of the whole. Literature does its work under 


growing in Christian enlightenment and sensitiveness. This 
renders necessary the discussion of all great questions in the 
light of manifold knowledge, careful induction, and unequivocal 
moral principles. It consequently devolves upon journals such 
as this a grave responsibility, if they would vial aid in the 
rogress of truth and in the establishment of righteousness. 
nder a deep sense of this responsibility, we shall endeavour 
to discuss the great questions, social, political, scientific, and 
religious, that may present themselves for consideration, wel- 
coming light from whatever source, and truth in whatever 
form they may come, and maintaining righteousness whatever 
interests it may sacrifice. The spirit of a truer science and of 
a higher anal has, we believe, deeply entered into eve 


department of our social life. They only can serve their 
generation who do them practical reverence, by eschewing 
sectarianism and selfishness, and by cultivating the sincerity 
and catholicity of spirit which recognises truth in all her 
embodiments, and follows her whithersoever she may lead. 
Believing that all true principles have universal applications, 
and that liberty and righteousness enter essentially into every- 


more direct responsibility to the public conscience, which is ever © 
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thing pertaining to human life, the ‘ British Quarterly ’ will aim, 
not so much to establish these in relation to any one department 
of life, as to imbue all things with their convictions and spirit. 
So far as space and opportunity will permit, it will seek to 
embody them in whatever matters of general interest or litera- 
ture may affect human life. 

Besides more lengthened discussions of important questions, 
it will also, in the large space which in every number is devoted 
to Contemporary Literature, endeavour, by short notices of 
new books, to present an adequate view of the chief literary 
productions of the quarter. In this department, while religion 
and the literature which ministers to it, and which relates to the 
various theological and ecclesiastical questions which are ever 
agitating it, will engage its most solicitous attention, it will 
give due prominence to other departments of literature. The 
‘ British Quarterly ’ does not profess to be a theological journal, 
but to inculcate principles of freedom and faith in all departments 
of human life. Recognising as the handmaids of religion, and as 
ministers of high and noble things in the manifold life of man, 
history and travel, science and art, poetry and fiction, politics 
and philosophy, works that in themselves are worthy in any of 
these departments, and of whatever school of thought, will 
receive general or critical notices, and will be judged with as 
much generosity as is compatible with fidelity. The spread of 
general education and the growth of literary culture have made 
books the necessity of almost every house; and it is not easy, 
therefore, to exaggerate the importance of a wisely and con- 
scientiously directed guidance in their choice. The care 
bestowed upon this department of the ‘ Review,’ and the prac- 
tical service that it has rendered, have won for it high esteem 
and commendation from the most diverse quarters. 

The editors of the ‘ Review’ will endeavour to secure for it the 
highest literary ability available. So far as general fidelity to 
great principles will permit, they will afford the freest scope for 
the expression of diversified opinions, and for the processes of 
honest investigation. The fields of knowledge are manifold, and 
its successful cultivators are ever multiplying. It is therefore 
essential to the intelligence, power, and vitality of a journal 
that it receive a continuous accession of new contributors, who 
by special knowledge and research have qualified themselves to 
be exponents or critics of thought. They invite, therefore, the 
co-operation of qualified writers who may sympathise with the 
work which they seek to do. 

In announcing a new series of the ‘ British Quarterly,’ they 
would earnestly solicit for it the practical s — of those 
who value the principles which it advocates. Wit out adequate 
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literary exposition, no cause dependent upon conviction can 
largely or permanently prosper. If, especially, children are to 
continue the work, and transmit the principles of their fathers, 
it is essential that these be inculcated in the highest forms of 
intellectual and moral exposition. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the practical importance of imbuing early thought and 
life with great principles, appealing to the highest reason for 
their truth, to the noblest feelings for their support, and to the 
most fastidious taste for a justification of their forms. Some- 
times we hear from heads of families expressions of surprise and 
disappointment, when the sons whom otherwise they have highly 
educated, prove recreant to the principles of whose history and 
nobleness they are so justly proud, and which have been the 
strength and stay of their own characters. What wonder, when, 
beyond the accidental contacts of social life, no care has been 
bestowed to furnish them with worthy means of learning how 
these principles justify themselves to the reason and religion of 
educated men. 

In all Churches, again, there are ministers of limited means, 
debarred, therefore, from much of the higher literature of the 
day, and even from those expositions of their own. principles 
which are elicited by the ever-changing aspects of great ques- 
tions. Is it matter for surprise if the educated and opulent find 
such men practically incompetent to preach and lecture to their 
families on such matters, or to meet them in social converse on 
their own level of current intelligence ? And yet how few such 
think of providing for their ministers access to such literature as 
would qualify them more adequately to be exponents of great 
principles. Literary journals of a high character rarely enter 
their circles, or come into the hands of their ministers. 

To all, therefore, who value the principles that it advocates, 
the editors of the ‘ British Quarterly’ would earnestly appeal. 
Sooner or later, the highest thought determines the least actions ; 
and, therefore, by diffusing the knowledge and the spirit of great 
ne we may do more to advance the great interests we 

ave at heart, than even by the most munificent gifts, or the 
most imposing material provisions. Intellectual and moral 
forces are none the less mighty because they are subtle. 
History is full of examples of the impotence of the mightiest 
material things. The world of the future, both in Church 
and State, will be determined, not by the fortunes we leave, 
the magnificence we display, the edifices we build, or the 
foundations we endow, but by the great thoughts we think, the 
great principles we embcdy, the education of thought and 
character we impart to our children, and the intelligence and 
piety we diffuse throughout society. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


An Historical Sketch of the French Bar, from its Origin to the 
Present Day; with Biographical Notices of some of the 
principal Advocates of the Nineteenth Century. By Arcui- 
BALD Youne, Advocate. Edinburgh: Edmonston & 
Douglas. 


Mr. Young is a chronicler rather than an historian, but his sketches 
and anecdotes are very pleasant. He has reading enough, informed 
by adequate legal knowledge, to put before his readers information 
pc Fry wili be new to many of them. He digs out nothing very 
occult, either in causes or principles, but he sketches patent charac- 
teristics, and tells anecdotes of legal luminaries in a way that will 
interest not only his brethren of the horsehair but general readers. 
France has ever been famous for forensic eloquence. The refinement 
and precision of her language, the fastidiousness of her esthetic taste, 
together with a passion for external display and the applause that it 
brings, have ever induced oratorical solicitudes and efforts, sometimes 
more rhetorical than legal, more showy than solid, at other times rising 
to the very highest achievements of human speech. Both in the senate 
and at the bar, France has had orators unsurpassed by any nation of 
the past. Mr. Young begins with the Gaul of Cesar, and gathers up 
indications of its oratorical renown in Roman times. 


* Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos,’ 


says Juvenal; and St. Jerome speaks of ‘the exuberance and brilliancy 
‘of Gallic eloquence.’ Gallia Narbonensis gave birth to two great Roman 
orators—one of them Domitius Afer, the master of Quintilian. Con- 
cerning his terrible power of sarcasm, Mr. Young tells a good story. 
‘Longus Sulpicius, a horribly ugly advocate, was pleading before the 
‘centumvirs, against the liberty of a client of Afer’s. ‘“ Look at that 
* fellow,” he exclaimed; “he has not even the face of a free man!” 
‘Take good care what you say,” retorted Afer. ‘Do you really 
‘believe that no man with an ugly face can possibly be a free 
‘manP”’ In the twelfth century advocates were exposed to great peril. 
The judicial combat was allowed in cases involving capital punishment. 
If the advocate did not very explicitly speak in the name of his client, 
and limit himself to his instructions, he was held to have challenged 
battle in his own name. The vicissitudes of the French bar have been 
very great. Again and again it has been dissolved and silenced. Its 
political significance has always been, and continues to be, greater than 
that of the English bar. A forensic speech was often a political argu- 
ment or even manifesto. Members of the French bar have been always 
found foremost in every political struggle, and have almost always been 
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animated by a sturdy and uncompromising spirit of independence. 
Attempts to suppress a troublesome political opponent, or to strain pre- 
rogative to unconstitutional oppression, were met by concerted refusals 
of the whole Bar to plead or appear in the Courts. Napoleon had no 
more formidable adversaries than the lawyers. 

Mr. Young traces the constitution, modifications, and usages of the 
French bar through successive centuries, usually garnishing his account 
with rich and racy anecdotes of its private members. 

Mr. Young tells a good story of Budé, an advocate of the sixteenth 
century, ‘the splendour and ornament of the realm, and the restorer of 
‘the Roman law.’ ‘He was so absorbed in his studies that he had no 
‘ time or attention to bestow upon anything else ; so that being informed 
‘on one occasion that a fire had broken out in his house, he coolly 
‘ replied, “Tell my wife ; I don’t meddle with domestic affairs.”’’ 

Mr. Young passes rapidly over the ground until he reaches the close of 
the eighteenth century and the outbreak of the Revolution, and devotes 
the greater part of his book to sketches and anecdotes of the leading 
members of the Bar from that time to the present. It is a gallery of 
august portraits that he paints. Some of the noblest deeds and senti- 
ments of modern times characterise them—chivalrous heroism, which 
risked liberty and life in defence of the accused, as, for instance, in the 
defence of Louis XVI. and Charlotte Corday—the maintenance of the 
loftiest sentiments and principles of liberty. Nothing, perhaps, in 
modern times is nobler than the speeches of Royard-Collard (p. 244), 
which may be advantageously commended to the besotted Toryism that 
found expression in the recent debates on the Irish Church. - 

Mr. Young’s is a book to quote from ad libitum. We can onl 
commend it as an intelligent sketch of a department of professional life 
which, from its connection with the tragic elements of social life, excites 

culiar interest, and from its necessary ability and almost uniform 

igh-mindedness, commands respect and admiration. 


Historical Gleanings: a Series of Sketches; Montagu, Walpole, 
Adam Smith, Cobbett. By James E. Tuorotp Rogers. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1869. 


The fresh light which economical science has thrown upon the history 
of the past, and the large influence which the changes in the price of 
food and labour have exercised on political and social progress, have 
opened a new field of historical research. No one is more competent 
than Mr. Rogers to work in this field. The four lectures before us deal 
mainly with the part taken by four distinguished men of the last century 
in originating economical changes, or diffusing ideas of a fundamental 
kind on the science of political economy. These essays or lectures are 
written in Mr. Rogers’s strong, straightforward style, and are, for the 
most part, singularly free from obscurity. They indicate wide acquain- 
tance with a multitude of other themes, and assume throughout a close 
familiarity with the course of public events, as well as with Mr. Rogers's 
favourite pursuit. Those who are anxious, e.g., to understand Walpole’s 
general policy, or his fall, or his resuscitation, or to account for the 
length of his tenure of office, or his relations with the public men of his 
time, must go elsewhere for information. The lecture on Adam Smith, 
though it explains in a few words some of the main doctrines and gene- 
ralizations of that distinguished economist, and forcibly delineates the 
circumstances under which he wrote, and the possible sources of his 
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information, can hardly be termed biographical, and is silent as to the 
modifications which some of his ideas have undergone. The lecture on 
Cobbett answers more nearly to the expectation excited by the title-page. 
By its rapid survey of one of the most remarkable careers on record, 
Mr. Rogers puts his reader in a position to judge of the harshness with 
which Cobbett was treated, and the intense natred he excited. However 
faithful he may have been to his early sympathies with the farmer and 
the agricultural labourer, however gentle were his domestic relations, his 
ferocious lampoons, his quenchless animosities, and personal spleen, must 
have made him the best hated man in the Old or New World. We can 
agree with our author that ‘the influence of his writings was, on the 
‘ whole, beneficent, for it was pure, earnest, honest. His many blemishes, 
‘ both of mind and temper, prevented him from being great. The faults 
‘of his education led him into many a hasty judgment. But he kept 
‘alive much that was true and just in an age when truth and justice 
* were reduced to struggle for existence.’ The sketch of Montagu, Earl 
of Halifax, is vigorous and bold. The miserable efforts at rhyming by 
which his youth was characterized, the chequered fortunes which at 
length brought him to the position of Finance Minister, and ultimately 
to the Premiership, are told with force and clearness. The success with 
which he grappled with certain financial difficulties, and the doubtful 
prudence of some of his coinage schemes, are criticised with great 
ability; and he receives from our author the high praise of having 
‘ understood the conditions of public credit, and having had, for his 
‘ time, a clear comprehension of the machinery which is needed for mer- 
‘ cantile prosperity.’ The volume reminds one, in some respects, of 
Mr. Max Miiller’s ‘ Chips from a German Workshop,’ and suggests the 
ample material at the author’s disposal for a work of which these 
lectures form only a bundle of fragments. A history of Great Britain 
and Ireland which should trace the relation between economical phe- 
nomena, political facts, and constitutional changes, would be a great 
boon to modern statesmen. Mr. Rogers, in his magnum opus, ‘The 
History of Prices in England, a.p. 1249—1500,’ has shown how com- 
et he is to deal with a complicated series of most puzzling facts. 

he present volume shows that he can grapple with the biographical 
and dynastic relations of the chief actors; and his liberal sympathies 
and strong sense of justice would confer on the conclusions of his 
understanding a peculiar value. 


Walter Savage Landor: a Biography. By Joun Forsrer. 
2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 


The art of long life is not yet understood. Experience of those who 
greatly surpass the common age of man is itself contradictory. Within 
the last five years have died two men, well known in the world of letters, 
who were born in 1775—Landor and Crabb Robinson. No two could 
differ more widely in character or conduct. The one, fierce, eager, 
impetuous; the other, calm, prudent, tranquil. Students of the art of 
longevity might well compare these lives, though we fear that they will 
find no clue to the problem they desire to solve. 

Walter Landor was born in the quaint old town of Warwick, eldest 
son of a good family, and inheritor of considerable estates. From his 
earliest youth he was emphatically a troublesome customer. At sixteen 
he libelled the head master of Rugby in Latin verse, wherein no false quan- 
tity could be found, and which is wholly untranslatable ; and so he had to 
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be ‘removed.’ Then he tried Trinity College, Oxford, and after a year’s 
residence, was rusticated. The offence was this: Landor had a wine 
party, and so had an unpopular undergraduate called Leeds, and Landor 
fired a gun, loaded with small shot, across the quadrangle at the other's 
shuttered windows. ‘These escapades of his early days were symptoms 
of a turbulent spirit which time could not tame; they were, however, 
accompanied by manifestations of poetic genius, which was marvellously 
mature in the boy of nineteen, pd marvellously vigorous in the man of 
ninety. ‘Gebir, a poem which very few of us have read, was his first 
great work—a wild sory but told in Miltonian blank verse well worth 
of the mighty master. That beautiful passage concerning the sea-shell, 
is all that folk of ordinary reading recollect about ‘Gebir.’ The image 
had a curious literary history. Byron, in one of his feeblest poems, 
‘The Island,’ wrote— 
‘ The ocean scarce spoke louder with his swell 
Than breathes his mimic murmurer in the shell.’ 
He appended a note, acknowledging his obligation to Landor, and, of 
course, at the same time abusing him. But a sagacious critic rebuked 
Lord Byron for this, informing him thai the real original was in Words- 
worth’s ‘ Excursion.’ The passage describes ‘a curious child’ listening 
to the strange sound :— 
‘ Murmurings from within 

Were heard, sonorous cadences! whereby, 

To his belief, the monitor expressed 

Mysterious union with its native sea.’ 


Truth to say, both Wordsworth and Byron borrowed from Landor, and, 
with the customary fatality of poetic cate spoilt what they took. 
Landor wrote, first in Latin :— 
‘Tu quate, somnus abit: tu levia tange labella 
Auribus attentis, veteres reminiscitur edes, 
Oceanusque suus quo murmure murmurat illa.’ 
And thus he rendered it in English, leaving us uncertain in which 
language the beautiful thought is most finely expressed :— 
‘ Shake one, and it awakens; then apply 
Its polisht lips to your attentive ear, 
pot it remembers its august abodes, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.’ 


The man who in his twenty-second year could write such Latin and 
such English, was not designed for an ordinary career. There seems to 
have been some faint attempt to make a soldier or a lawyer of him, but 
it was wholly unsuccessful. The eight years which followed the pub- 
lication of ‘Gebir,’ Landor spent chiefly in Wales; but, during his 
occasional visits to Warwick, he made acquaintance with Dr. Parr, who 
was perpetual curate of Hatton. Although there was nearly thirty 
years difference in their ages, and both had dogmatic opinions and 
domineering tempers, the old scholar and the young poet seem to have 
got on surprisingly well together. Both were lovers of the classics and 
of liberty. Landor, when by his father’s death in 1805, he succeeded to 
his estates, at once launched into extravagant expenditure at Bath, living 
so lavishly that it soon became necessary for him to sell a portion of his 
property with the idea of reinvestment in land that should produce a 

arger return. His evil destiny caused him to take a fancy to gas | 
Abbey, in Monmouthshire, and there he was soon at war with the We 
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population of the vicinity. At the age of thirty-six he married, not, 
according to the judgment of his biographer, making a very wise choice. 
Llanthony did not retain him long. He soon quarrelled with the Lord- 
Lieutenant, the magistrates, his own tenants and dependents. So at 
last he left the place, and went to live in Italy. 

It was at the age of forty-seven that Landor published the first series 
of his ‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ a work perfectly unique by reason of 
the felicity of its conception, the power with which it is executed, and 
the purity and lucidity of its style. To ask how many readers this 
masterwork of Landor finds, is like asking how many men read Plato. 
But a writer like Emerson, after making it his companion for twenty 
years, publicly proclaimed its eulogy in language that might seem 
exaggerated if it were not manifestly sincere. The ‘Imaginary Con- 
versations’ must live. They will directly and strenuously influence 
mankind when Dickens and cae pry 4 are read merely by the curious— 
when the fashionable poetry of the day is superseded by some entirely 
different style. 

Landor’s life, till he reached the age of sixty, was chiefly passed in 
Italy. During that period he prolonged the ‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ 
amazing those who read them by the immensity of his knowledge and 
the fertility of his dramatic power, and terminating the series with his 
inimitable ‘ Pericles and Aspasia.’ When he left Italy, he came to live 
in Bath. He settled there alone, being separated from his wife on that 
ground of ‘ incompatibility of temper’ which seems the matrimonial 
malady of men of letters. At Bath he remained twenty-one years, 
a famous figure in that pleasant city, and published while there one 
of his choicest volumes of verse, ‘The Hellenics,’ written originally in 
Latin. They are Greek idyls of exquisite delicacy and immense power. 
Few men of seventy could retain the poetical youthfulness requisite 
to the production of such perfect poems as ‘The Hamadryad’ or ‘ The 
Last of Ulysses. How many readers of Mr. Tennyson know this 
volume, though it came from the Laureate’s publisher, and in the very 
same green binding which signalizes our copies of ‘ Maud’ and ‘ The 
Princess’ ? 

At the age of eighty-three, Landor caused an esclandre at Bath—was 
prosecuted for libel, took flight again to Italy. There he passed the 
remainder of his life, which lasted to within a few months of his nine- 
tieth year. In the last two volumes of poetry which he published, there 
is some of his most charming work. Indeed, the idyl on the death of 
Homer in the volume called ‘ Heroic Idyls,’ which was written shortly 
before his death, has scarcely anything to equal it in our language. 

Mr. Forster’s two thick volumes give a very full account both of the 
poet’s life and of his works; but it would, perchance, have been better 
to keep the biography and the literary analysis separate. However, 
readers can now easily acquaint themselves with a man who had in 
many respects no rival among his contemporaries. His command of the 
two languages, Latin and English, has no parallel. His conception of 
the characters of history is, in its imaginative truthfulness, akin to that 
of Shakespeare, and based upon far wider knowledge. He was a poet 
at school and a poet on his death-bed, though there lay between the two 
so wide a space of years; and the restless energy which made him quarrel- 
some and mutinous from first to last, was essentially connected with the 
intense vitality of his genius. He had, as the French say, the defects 
of his great qualities; and so great were his qualities, that his faults 
were rather startling. 
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A Memoir of John Conolly, M.D., D.C.L.; comprising a Sketch 
of the Treatment of the Insane in Europe and America. 
By Sir James Crarx, Bart., K.C.B., M.D., F.RS., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen. London: John 
Murray. 1869. 


The name of Dr. Conolly will always be gratefully associated with 
what has been termed the ‘ non-restraint system’ of treating the insane ; 
for, although much honour is due to Pinel, of France, William Tuke, of 
York, Dr. Charlesworth and Mr. Hill, of Lincoln, for having shown the 
possibility of releasing some lunatics from chains without endangering 
the safety of either society in general, or the madhouse keeper in par- 
ticular, it is to the courage, energy, and perseverance of Dr. Conolly, 
that we, as Englishmen, owe the universality of the practice. 

On the 1st of June, 1839, Dr. Conoily entered on his duties as resident 
physician at Hanwell Asylum, at that time containing 800 patients, of 
ghom he found over forty under mechanical restraint. He at once aban- 
Aoned strait-waistcoats, handcuffs, leg-locks, and coercion chairs; and at 
the end of his period of service was able to say, that ‘for ten entire years 
‘no hand or foot has been fastened in this large asylum, by day or night, 
‘for the control of the violent or the despairing; that no instrument of 
‘mechanical restraint had been employed, or even admitted into the 
‘wards, for any reason whatever; that no patient had been placed in a 
‘coercion chair by day, or fastened to a bedstead by night; and that 
‘every patient, however excited or apparently unmanageable, arriving at 
‘the asylum in restraint, has been immediately set free, and remained so 
‘ from that time. I wish to overstate nothing; but I am justified in adding, 
‘that the results, more and more seen in every successive year, have been 
‘increased tranquillity, diminished danger, and so salutary an influence 
‘over the recent and newly-admitted and most violent cases, as to make 
‘the spectacle of the more terrible forms of mania and melancholia a rare 
‘exception to the general order and cheerfulness of the establishment. 
, . The great and only real substitute for restraint is invariable 


S@‘kindness . . .’—P. 35. 

. When a change such as that effected by Conolly is first bap emg it is 
* B scouted as impossible or unwise; when it is first attempted, the pioneer 
. is held to be rash, foolhardy, and influenced by questionable motives ; 


when it has been brought about and no harm has followed, it is said that 
there was nothing new in it; and when it has become the universal prac- 
tice, its originator is forgotten. The past history of the practice of non- 
restraint has exhibited much of this common lot; but we trust that the 


ow now before us will prevent the future history from filling up the 
scheme. 


2} The mind of Dr. Conolly was turned with all its force into another 
€ Gairection, viz., that of improving the condition of t’e idiot; and in this 
- work he greatly assisted the project of the late Dr. Andrew Reed, in 


founding the asylum at Earlswood. One of the most touching and elo- 
quent appeals ever made on behalf of the idiot was that made by 
Dr. Conolly at a public meeting held in favour of this institution. (See 
page 126.) ‘This address, which gives much insight into the large sym- 
pathy and expansive benevolence of Dr. Conoily’s mind and heart, we 
hould gladly transfer to our pages, but our limits compel us to refer our 
eaders to the work itself. 

In his preface to this memoir, Sir James Clark says :—‘ My own part 
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‘in its preparation has been a very agreeable one. I can honestly say it 
‘ has been a labour of love ;’ and every page of the book bears its own 
confirmation of this statement. But Sir James Clark has done much 
more than might be supposed from a mere — of the title of the book. 
He has most carefully brought into his ‘ Memoir’ all that so bears upon 
the value of Dr. Conolly’s work as to place him and it in their right posi- 
tion. In an‘ Appendix,’ of seventy pages, he has furnished notes of high 
value upon ‘Continental Asylums,’ on ‘The Treatment of the Insane in 
the Colonies,’ and on ‘ The State of the Insane in India. And, in con. 
clusion, we can but thank the venerable baronet most heartily for havin 
added much to our information on one of the most important medic: 
and social questions of the day, while he has written with great tender- 
ness and truth the biography of a much-loved friend. 


The Life of Madame Louise de France, Daughter of Louis XV. 
By the Author of ‘Tales of Kirkbeck.’ Rivingtons. 1869. 


Five Years in a Protestant Sisterhood, and Ten Years in a Catholic 
Convent. An Autobiography. Longmans. 1869. 


In order to read either of these volumes with satisfaction, not to say 
atience, it is necessary for an ordinary Protestant to reverse and explode 
is traditional and rational ideas of the Divine Being and the Christian 
religion. Whether it be right or wrong, estimable or contemptible, to 
accept the position which pervades these eulogies of Roman obedience, 
nothing is to our mind more obvious, than that they are in direct 
antagonism with the spirit of both the Old Testament and the New. They 
superimpose so much upon the basis of Christianity as to transform it into 
something profoundly different from its own divine ideal. The purport 
of the autobiography is to reveal the helpless impotence of the Protestant 
co to produce the genuine article. The lack of proper superinten- 

ence on the part of the ecclesiastical authorities, the absurd freaks 
of ignorant and irresponsible power, are shown to be utterly incompatible 
with true ascetic discipline. e whims and mysterious folly, the self- 
indulgence and extravagances of the superioress of a certain Protestant 
sisterhood, her tinkering of some Roman rule, and her dexterous devices 
to introduce into her community as much of Rome as was possible 
without awakening the suspicion of her clergyman or her bishop, are all 
enlarged upon, and shown to have been aggravated by the uselessness of 
the life that was lived and the utter unrest of the sisterhood. The 
authoress of this work was compelled to retire from the arbitrary inflie- 
tions and inexplicable caprices of her ‘reverend mother.’ She was not, 
however, weary of aconventual life. She only longed to find some really 
authoritative rule, and some society, where, after due ‘ postulance’ and 
‘noviciate,’ she might take the irrevocable vows of chastity, poverty, 
obedience, and service. This she at length discovered, and was, so to 
speak, happy ever after. The matchless discipline of Rome is contrasted 
with the transitional, inchoate, blundering system, which was only 
ludicrous mimicry of the Roman rule. The autobiography is intended 
clearly to undo the effect upon the public mind of the ‘ Saurin’ trial, 
though it is difficult to resist the impression that the whole narrative it 
an ingenious and argumentative fiction. The authoress wishes to make 
outsiders believe that the convent is the true home of all that is 
highest in human nature, sweetest in human fellowship, and most com 
secrated and Christ-like in the earthly service of the Heavenly King 
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Doubtless, there is much that is beautiful in the extinction of human 
selfwill and passion, and in the consecration of the whole life to the 
service of God and the worship of His mighty name, and to acts of 
charity, of submission, and of obedience. Some may be called to this 
self-abnegation, and are moved to it by strong, indefinable, almost 
connatal impulse. 

The ‘Life of Madame Louise de France,’ the saintly daughter of 
Louis XV., is a very striking illustration of the power of such conscious 
vocation to overcome the pride of birth, the brilliance of a voluptuous 
but ‘most religious’ Court, the fascinations of the highest society. 
Madame Louise surrendered her splendour, her palace-home, the 
affection of her royal relatives and numerous dependents, for the 
hardest rule of the Carmelite nuns, and spent many years of her life 
amid hardships and coarseness, starvation and unmeaning self-torture, 
that my! the Catholic world, and disgust the rational Christian. When 
the real history of the private life of Louis XV. is told or known, the 
edifying references, in this volume, to his religious experience, to the 
lon Be he manifested in the ‘ vocation’ of his daughter, and to his 
satisfactory demise, are purely revolting. It is impossible not to admire 
many elements of the character of Madame Louise. The power of self- 
repression she acquired became almost supernatural; the lowliness of her 
spirit, and the extraordinary purity and simplicity of her life, would have 
adorned any position where high and holy duties might have been dis- 
charged. As it was, the whole story appears to us simply melancholy. 
Self-sacrifice for the good of others, self-denial and repression that are 
involved in the service and love of the Holy God, are beautiful and 
precious ; but self-sacrifice as an end in life, self-crucifixion for its own 
sake, appears to us to be substitution of self in the place of God, and only 
a fresh and subtle form of ego-theism. Obedience to a wise rule, submis- 
sion to a high ideal, embodiment of a great principle in the life, is anoble 
way of approaching the Divine will; but obedience to a trivial round of 
unimportant positive precepts, which derive their only value from their 
being precepts which are vexatious and disagreeable either to the flesh 
or the spirit, loses all its value. Poverty, for the sake of making others 
rich, haty poverty, which has sprung out of large-hearted benevolence, is 
noble; but poverty for its own sake has no element of nobleness in it 
that we can discover. The amiable Princess Louise throughout her life 
seems to have been made the victim of the pernicious idea, that dis- 
comfort for its own sake was acceptable to the God of Love. ‘The great 
accomplishment of enduring the smell of tallow candles, wearing ragged 
attire, doing menial duties because they were menial, eating rotten eggs 
and stinking fish, and humbling herself beyond even the necessities of 
her position, out of the sheer love of self-mortification, and under the im- 
pression that all this was pleasing to God, excites our admiration, but 

rovokes our pity. The whole thing is a sheer importation into Christianity 
Eom the Dualism of the East. One-half at least of the Divine Being is 
a grim and terrible tyrant, a Siva or an Ahriman, smelling blood and 
rejoicing in the death of His victims. The exemplary and beloved 
princess, who was led into this mode of glorifying God, doubtless did 
please Him, in spite of her unnecessary and undesirable mode of doing 
80. We do not charge upon her, nor on the autobiographer of the 
modern convent, the sin of having thus corrupted the ideal of holy living 
which is given to us in the New ‘l'estament ; we simply mourn over these 
ill-directed energies, and are amazed at the fascination they continue to 
exert upon minds of a certain calibre. If the Divine energy as has 
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kept conventual life in existence had been devoted to consecrating actual 

life, and calling upon mankind to behold and love their God, how mar- 

+ em different and brighter would the history of the Christian Church 
ve been. 


Memoir of John Grey, of Dilston. By his Daughter, JosEPHINE 
E. Burter. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1869. 


But for such books as this, the world at large would often know but 
little of some of its most worthy men, not to say its greatest benefactors. 
Statesmen, warriors, men of great prominence in literature, science, or 
art, or in any department of public life, besides enjoying fame while 
living, become more or less characters of history ; but the name of many 
a man deserving highly of his country is lost to posterity fur the lack 
of some able hand of friendship or domestic affection to enshrine it in a 
readable memoir. 

‘ Strongest minds 
Are often those of which the noisy world 
Hears least.’ 


But why, some would ask, should we want to know all the petty details 
of such men’s lives—how many children they had, with the precise date 
of the b'rth of each, how many battles they fought at school, with whom 
and with what results of sanguinary noses given or received—a kind of 

articulars in which the writers of memoirs are rather apt to indulge? 
The world, such objectors urge, gets the benefit of what these men have 
done, and that is all about which the world has any need to concern 
itself. To analyse rigidly a man’s actions after his death, or expose all 
the incidents of his domestic life, is, it is alleged, a work of questionable 
delicacy, and can only gratify an idle and unwholesome curiosity. We 
confess we cannot quite acquiesce in such a view. We readily grant that 
much of unnecessary and objectionable detail is Senneellé found in 
books of this class ; but this is a defect which is owing to a want of dis- 
crimination in the writer, and can by no means furnish a valid reason 
why a useful life should rot be recorded by a sufficiently-able hand, or 
why the real lessons of such a life should be withheld from the public. 
We hold to a great extent with Pcpe, that ‘the proper study of mankind 
is man;’ and this is a study which cannot be effectually or comprehen- 
sively prosecuted unless we become minutely acquainted with some of the 
most remarkable specimens of the race, not only in practical life, but 
through books. 

John Grey, of Dilston, was certainly a man of no common mould. He 
was born in 1785, at Milfield in Glendale, in the wild border country of 
Northumberland, a district so rife in lawless and romantic associations, 
and came of a family which was an offshoot of the noble house of the Greys 
of Howick. He was, therefore, not without prestige in his own county; 
and having received a fair education, chiefly at the grammar-school of 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, then under the control of Dr. Tate, and being, 
moreover, the owner of a small patrimonial estate, he possessed certain 
advantages which his own great natural ability, enterprise, and energy 
enabled him to turn to good account for himself and others. To the 
management of considerable farming concerns, his own property iu- 
cluded, he was called at the boyish age of eighteen; but he displayed 
from the first those qualities of sagacity, prudence, and administrative 
capacity which signally characterised him ieeonghoons his long and noble 
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career. But even this sphere of energy served rather as the base of his 
operations than as his battle-field. He was always a staunch Liberal in 
politics ; and taking a warm interest in all the stirring questions of his 
time (Catholic emancipation, the reform of Parliament and of the Poor 
Laws, the abolition of slavery and of the Corn Laws), and a leading part 
in the discussion of them in his own county, he came into relations with 
some of the chief politicians and statesmen of those days, amongst whom 
were the late and the present Earl Grey, the late Earl of Durham, and the 
late Karl Spencer, better known as Lord Althorp, from all of whom, as 
well as from other persons of mark, this book contains letters, many of 
which relate to the interesting events of the time, and some of which 
throw new light upon important points. One characteristic letter there 
is which revives in us very pleasant memories of a valued friend, himself 
of an old Northumbrian border stock, a Selby. Such was the estimation 
in which the judgment and ability of John Grey were held by many of 
the leadin Whig. that he was frequently consulted on important ques- 
tions; and Lord Durham more than once intimated a wish that John 
Grey could accompany him to Canada. But it was as a theoretical and 

ractical agriculturist that he was best known, and that he best served 
his day pi generation. In this character, in which he wrote many able 

ublic letters and reports, and made many able speeches, he probably 
had scarcely an equal; and, in spite of the prejudices and opposition of 
the farmers of his time, he pushed on his ‘ book-farming,’ as some of 
them sneeringly called his innovations, to complete success. His 
daughter says: ‘ Probably no part of England has undergone so rapid a 
‘ change as Northumberland has done in the last eighty or ninety years. 
‘ The half-barbarous character which I have been describing clung to the 
‘ people long after it had given place to civilization elsewhere. The soil 
‘and climate were rugged, and resisted for a long time the first efforts at 
‘cultivation; but its inhabitants, rugged too, were energetic, and the 
‘impulse once given, it required not many years to place Northumber- 
‘land at the head of agricultural progress. The part which my father 
‘had in bringing about this great change in Northumberland, and in the 
‘ progress of agriculture generally, was not inconsiderable. How great 
‘the change must have been in a short time, those of us can imagine 
‘ who have witnessed the rich harvests of the last twenty years, and the 
‘merry harvest-homes on Tweedside and Tillside. Not less striking, 
‘ perhaps, was the change brought about later on the banks of the Tyne. 
‘When he migrated thither in 1833, Tyneside, which is now so richly 
‘ cultivated, presented in many parts miles of fox-cover, and self-sown 
‘ plantations of fir and birch-wood.’ His reputation as a practical agri- 
culturist and a thorough man of business procured for him, in 1833, the 
appointment of manager of the extensive Northern estates of Greenwich 

ospital, the property about which we have recently heard so much 
through the newspapers, in connection with the eccentric proceedings of 
the lady styling herself the Countess of Derwentwater, and claiming to 
be its rightful owner. ‘ 

John Gee so well discharged his duties in this responsible —> 
that during his thirty years’ stewardship, besides greatly increasing the 
absolute value of the farming portion of the property, by drainage, by 
improved farm-buildings, and a completely renovated system of cultiva- 
tion, he raised the net revenue of the estates, including the lead mines 
on Alston Moor, from £25,000 to £40,000 a year. And, throughout his 
active life, he was not less solicitous to advance the education and 
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o_ condition of the farmers and their labourers than to increase the 
ertility of the soil. 

Then the domestic life of this man, so genial, so playful, so pure, so 
religious, was truly beautiful; and bright too, notwithstanding the many 
bereavements and sorrows incident to his eighty-two years of existence. 
In the Grey family we have a striking illustration and an urgent enforce- 
ment of the supreme importance of home influence. John Grey himself, 

-much as he was indebted to nature for his powers of body and mind, was 
essentially home made; so was his wife, and so were their children—all 
apparently worthy of their ancestry. One really shudders to think how 
much of the welfare of the community depends upon home, and how 
little parents generally realize their awful responsibility. The power of 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, of preachers and moralists, of law- 
givers and law-executors, to make or mar the future of the world, is 
nothing as compared with that of fathers and mothers; and this con- 
sideration holds good more especially in reference to women, who are in 
a great measure debarred from that corrective discipline which men 
naturally receive from their more active participation in the affairs of 
life. Here we should like to quote the whole of an extract given in the 
book from a most thoughtful paper by Margaretta Grey, sister of John 
Grey, treating chiefly of the education and position of women, and 
suggesting for their advancement schemes which are becoming prominent 

uestions of the present day. But our space compels us to forbear, and 
aise to omit many other passages which we had marked for extract. Had 
John Grey loved the country and country pursuits less, he would 

robably have yielded to the solicitations more than once addressed to 
him to enter Parliament, and might thus have become better known, and 
have exercised, by his agricultural knowledge, his singular power of 
public speech, and his honesty and courage in using it, a more direct 
and powerful influence upon the legislation of his country; but like his 
friend, Lord Althorp, he shunned public life, and was much devoted to 
cows. John Grey’s life well deserved the loving and remarkably able 
record it has received, and equally deserves to be studied and imitated. 


Histoire des Princes de la Maison de Condé au XVI. et XVII. 
Siécles. Parle Duc p’Aumate. Paris. 1869. 


. This volume of history possesses a history of its own. It is well 
known that by some unwarrantable caprice of the French Government 
its publication was forbidden, and that the author was unable to obtain 
any redress against this flagrant wrong, because all the tribunals, of 
whatever degree, declared themselves incompetent to deal with the 
matter. The Duc d’Aumale’s legal advisers, however, did not grow 
weary, and the ee po of public opinion coming to their aid, the 
Government at length gave up the contest, and allowed this formidable 
book to appear. It proved to be simply and purely an historical work, 
which not even by the dimmest allusion goes beyond the era of which it 
professes to treat. Like most things that are derived from original 
sources, it gives a vivid, graphic sketch of the stormy debates of the 
House of Condé throughout the formidable struggles of the sixteenth 
eentury. The whole story is written freely, yet soberly, and in a 
simple, nervous style. The Duc d’Aumale has enriched the national 
literature by a work which unites unquestionable learning with a lively 
and at times — interest, combining a rare mélange of the grace and 
heroism, the gallantry and courage, the vivacity and energy which form 
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at once the charm and the weakness of the French aristocracy, sparkling, 
yet barren, a meteor light gleaming athwart the page of history only to 
dazzle and please our imagination. It is easy to comprehend the incom- 
patibility which existed between this character and modern progress. It 
could only lend to progress a diplomatic and temporary support. It 
would be more in its element in dancing attendance at court during one 
half of the year, and covering itself with glory at the head of one of the 
king’s regiments during the other half. The cause of civil and religious 
liberty demands another class of champions. 


Great Christians of France: Saint Louis and Calvin. By M. 
Guizor. Macmillan’s Sunday Library ; Volume V. 


This is, to our mind, the most successful issue of an admirable series of 
popular works. M. Guizot says: ‘The thirteenth and the seventeenth 
‘centuries are the two noblest and fairest epochs of French Catholicism. 
‘The sixteenth century and the beginning of the seventeenth are the 
‘two noblest and fairest periods of French Protestantism. Among 
‘ French Catholics I have chosen St. Louis in the thirteenth, and St. 
‘ Vincent de Paul in the seventeenth, as two great and noble Christians, 
‘two earnest and illustrious representatives of Christian faith and life, 
‘as well as of the loftiest thought and purest morality of their country 
‘and their generation. Among the Protestants of the sixteenth century, 
‘Calvin and Du Plessis Mornay present the same characteristics, and 
‘ deserve an equal glory. These four men were emphatically and first of 
‘all Christians in thought and life. Christian faith and piety shone out 
‘in all of them, notwithstanding their profound divergence and their 
‘fierce controversies. That is why I have selected them; and I have 
‘ tried to depict them as glorious and profitable examples of Christianity 
‘and of its persistent wnity in the midst of its most striking variety.’ The 
present volume is confined to St. Louis and Calvin ; and on the title-page 
a vignette represents the crowned head, of the sainted king, and the well- 
known features of the great reformer encircled by the same aureole, and 
poring diligently over the pages of the same outspread book. It is 
interesting to see the distinguished litterateur and hoary statesman, after 
a life of stormy activity and many changes, expressing so fully as he does 
in his latest writings his profound faith in evangelical truth, his appre- 
ciation of all that is sublime and noble in the moral and religious life of 
Roman Catholicism, and his unswerving adherence to the fundamental 
principles of the Reformation. He does not hide from his readers what 
he considers the defects of Louis IX., as an administrator or statesman. 
He is alive to the grievous sway which the medieval theory of civil and 
religious government exercised over the mind of the French king. He 
calls attention to the morbid, disastrous weakness which induced the 
pious prince, at times of critical anxiety for the future of France, to yield 
to the passionate crusading zeal which had begun to exhaust itself even 
in the breasts of prudent Popes and wily churchmen. He does not screen 
his hero from the charge of folly and approximate madness in the methods 
he adopted to rescue the holy places from the hands of the infidel ; but he 
has drawn a picture of surpassing sweetness, and pourtrayed an ideal of 
sanctity and self-abnegation for the good of others, which is presented 
with such fairness and simplicity that the most devout hagiologist may 
read it with edification. Leaving out of view the radical and incurable 
vices of the great era of faith, and making allowance for the spirit of the 
age, we see a spotless cliaracter, and one of the noblest specimens of 
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humanity and Christian life. From his birth to his tragic, ill-timed 
death, in his second abortive crusade, the biography of St. Louis is a 
continuous and startling demonstration of what the power of the Chris- 
tian faith can do with our poor human nature. M. Guizot gives much 
more space to his careful delineation of the character of Calvin, and to 
the analysis of those portions of the Redeemer's life and life-work which 
bring out the make and measure of the man. These two Frenchmen 
form fine contrasts in the sphere of their work, in their dogmatic con- 
victions, in their ideal of sanctity and of constituted authority, and in 
their notion of the essence of the Christian faith. St. Louis would have 
willingly torn Calvin limb from limb, would have smiled with rapture, and 
sang Ze Deums over the gracious work of his cremation; Calvin would have 
lashed with indignant satire and trenchant criticism the Inquisition which 
St. Louis patronized, and would have utterly failed to respond to a single 
mend appeal from the medieval crusader, though the two might 
ave agreed in the execution of Servetus. St. Louis believed that the 
Church, as it was then constituted, was the living witness of the presence 
of the living Lord; Calvin laboured, from early youth to premature old 
e, to create and build up a Church that should answer to the Divine 
ideal. St. Louis was the flower of Gallican and Christian chivalry ; Calvin 
the greatest theologian of the period of transition, when all thought was 
seething in fiery crucibles and being poured into new forms. Yet the two 
men were strangely similar in earnestness of spirit, confidence in their 
own judgment, personal unselfishness and high moral tone, and above all in 
their love to the Lord Jesus Christ. It was not possible to be with either 
of them without seeing the overwhelming force with which each believed 
in something greater than himself. M. Guizot has criticised the blots on 
Calvin’s character, the defects of his theological system, and of his civil 
administration. He has described very carefully some of the celebrated 
scenes in the life of this great Christian. He has sketched with masterly 
hand the entire proceedings connected with the trial and execution of 
Servetus, and says justly that, whatever allowances can be made for the 
dead, ‘the fact still remains, that the laws and measures by means of 
‘ which Calvin endeavoured to ensure unity of conviction in Geneva are 
‘a stain upon his memory, an element condemned beforehand in his 
‘work, upon which time ought to pass a just sentence. We cannot 
here do more than strongly commend this eloquent and learned tribute 
to the memory of two great Christians. We trust M. Guizot will not 
disappoint the expectation he has excited with reference to a similar 
treatment of the careers of St. Vincent de Paul and of Du Plessis 
Mornay. 


La Vie et les Travaux de César Malan. Par Un és ses Fils. 
1869. Paris: Libraire Cherbuliez. 


The Life and Labours of Cesar Malan, D.D. By one of his 
Sons. London: Nisbet & Co. 


This paca wd is no mere panegyric. It is a faithful record, although 
we can trace throughout its pages the loving hand of a son. The narra- 
tive possesses a lively interest ; it carries us back to the commencement 
of the religious awakening among the French-speaking nations, and 
brings us into intimate acquaintance with one of the most courageous 
and energetic champions of evangelical truth. Caesar Malan was a man 
of indomitable convictions ; he uniformly followed, without hesitation, 
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the dictates of his conscience, and thus in early youth he found his 
career blighted, because he was determined to preach in the pulpits of 
Geneva the ‘ foolishness of the Cross.’ In later life he submitted to be 
east off by his brethren, rather than swerve from the line of his own 
special convictions. Nothing can be more worthy of respect than such 
an entire devotedness to that which he believed to be the truth. To this 
unconquerable firmness Cwsar Malan united a loving heart, a melting, 
though slightly imperious eloquence, and a marvellous facility for work, 
which enabled him to produce large numbers of controversial treatises, 
popular tracts, and devotional poems. His biographer, in the most 
interesting manner, makes us acquainted with the details of his father’s 
intense activity, as well as with the touching and beautiful traits of the 
domestic life of one who to the outside world was chiefly known as the 
most rigorous of theologians. 

The narrative of the declining years and Christian death of this dis- 
tinguished man will be read by many with deep emotion, as the fitting 
crown of a career of devotedness which had had its seasons of heroic 
fidelity to conscience. 

Cesar Malan was the representative of the doctrine of the first 
revival, in its most severe and absolute phase. His theology had all the 
force and rigidity of a period of reaction and of contest. At the present 
time, it is so completely outside the questions with which we are 
occupied that it does not even excite any strong resistance. We ma 
say that this theological framework has now crumbled away, like the dust 
which returns to its native dust, but the fiery breath which animated 
this extreme Calvinism is immortal. It is felt to be permeating even the 
most rigid of these doctrines, and, above all, it is powerfully exhaled 
from the beautiful life and death of Casar Malan. ‘The lamp, so to 
speak, is now but a relic of the past, but the sacred flame which it con- 
tained did none the less rekindle the Divine life in a degenerate 
Christianity. None will venture to withhold this honour from Cesar 
Malan and his coadjutors. His son has done good service to our religious 
literature by the calm and dignified biography which he has produced, 
the interest of which is sustained to the end. Messrs. Nisbet have 
published these deeply interesting memorials in an English dress, and 
they will, no doubt, obtain wide circulation. 


Life and Ministry of the Rev. Adam Thomson, D.D., Coldstream, 
and his Labours for Free and Cheap Bible Printing. By his 
Son-in-law, Rev. P. Lanpreru. Edinburgh: Andrew 
Elliot, Princes Street. 1869. 


The name of Dr. Thomson is well known by his efforts for promotin 

the circulation of the Bible; and these memorials of him will be wel- 
comed, not only as giving an account of those efforts, but as also making 
us acquainted with the character and events of his long and useful life. 
The Border town of Coldstream was his native ga and his home for 
eighty-one years, and during fifty-four of these he was the minister of a 


Secession Church in it. He seems to have been a very single-hearted 
man, strong and steadfast in his purposes, and unusually diligent in 
his work. We read that, ‘on an average, he for a long term of years 
preached daily.’ He was, though not brilliantly, yet well endowed with 
intellect, greatly beloved in domestic and social life, and very happy in 
his relations with his brethren. Though strongly attached to the Seces- 
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sion Church, he was of broader and more advanced views than most of its 
members. We mark this in relation to Sunday evening services, preaching 
in rooms, psalmody, and several other subjects. 

We should have been better pleased with the memoir had it been 
more restricted to its immediate subject, with fewer of those 
digressions which places, persons, events, even terms have constantly 
suggested to the author, and which, though not without interest in 
themselves, give a somewhat wearisome character to the style, and 
extend the book to an undesirable length. Great and special interest 
will, however, at any rate be felt ii the chapter which describes the 
crowning work of Dr. Thomson’s life. He had nearly reached the age 
of sixty when he entered on this great undertaking, by attacking 
the Bible monopoly in Scotland; and it was, mainly through his 
influence that this monopoly was altogether abolished in 1839. Dé. 
Thomson, however, feared that the natural working of free trade in 
Bibles would only very gradually produce the reduction which ought to 
be effected in their price. Ue therefore projected, and with the help 
of friends established the ‘Scottish Board for Bible Circulation.’ And 
not content with this, he next set up a Free Bible Press in his own town, 
in which his worldly all was embarked, and in a few years lost, when the 
undertaking failed through various untoward circumstances, especially 
through the opposition of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

During a short part of the time devoted by Dr. Thomson to this great 
cause, he was zealously assisted by the late Dr. Campbell, of London, 
whose part in the work has, however, been strangely exaggerated in the 
memoir of him recently published. It was not till the year following the 
abolition of the Scotch monopoly that Dr. Campbell rot up the question. 
He then for six months advocated the cause of free Bible circulation, both 
by his speeches and his writings, with enthusiastic zeal and great effect. 

‘When, however, the English monopolists, in fear of losing their privileges, 
reduced the price of their Bibles, Dr. Campbell was content, and alto- 
gether abandoned his crusade against the monopoly itself. No ae 
Pr moony car, we think, be given of his conduct, or of the way in whic 
it has been represented by his biographers ; but it was hardly necessary 
to give so lengthened or so bitter a statement of the case in the present 
work, nor will the subject prove of much interest to the general reader. 
Certain it is that Dr. Thomson, sometimes aided, and at other times 
abandoned by his friends, achieved a great work for his country in 
bringing the Bible within the reach of the poorest, and thus vastly in- 
creasing its circulation among all classes; and by those to whom such 
objects are dear, his memory will not soon cease to be cherished and 
venerated. 


The. Life of the Rev. Thomas Collins. By the Rev. Samux. 
Corry. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 


Mr. Coley has preserved in these pages the record of no ordinary 
man. The book has been written with little thought of general readers, 
being designed, it would appear, exclusively for those who have been 
admitted to the freemasonry of Wesleyan Methodism; but, though 
many persons may not be able fully to sympathize with the strongly 
emotional element that seems to have characterised Mr. Collins’s ministry, 
no Christian worker can read the life of this earnest and consecrated 
man without being stimulated to a new enthusiasm in God’s service. 
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Having once had the opportunity of attending a service conducted by 
Mr. Collins, we can ourselves confirm much that is said by the biographer 
with regard to his extraordinary power in the pulpit. On that occasion 
he had chosen as his subject, ‘Jacob wrestling with the Angel.’ With 
the hand of a master he depicted the whole of the external cireumstances, 
and with still greater skill he dissected and laid bare the hearts of the two 
chief actors in the scene, concluding his discourse with an appeal which, 


whether as respects power or pathos, we have never heard surpassed 
and rarely equalled. 


A Cruise in the ‘ Gorgon; ov, Eighteen Months on H.M.S. 
‘ Gorgon,’ engaged in the Suppression of the Slave Trade on 
the East Coast of Africa, including a Trip up the Zambesi 
with Dr. Livingstone. By W. Corr Devereux, Assistant- 
Paymaster, R.N. London: Bell & Daldy. 1869. 


This book is very amusing, and charged with interesting details 
of the events on board one of her Majesty’s ships. It professes to 
be, and doubtless is, the unvarnished, almost unedited journal of a 
man of considerable tact, power of observation, conspicuous honesty 
of intention, and fine generous feeling. He carries into a thousand 
seeifes the bearing of an English gentleman, the delicacy, unselfish- 
ness, submission to order and common-sense views of every-day life for 
which the chief representatives of her Majesty’s navy are distinguished. 
The early portion of the work gives a bright, vivacious account of the 
life of the officers and men who are out for a trip in a man-of-war. The 
pleasures of the port, the hilarious search after excitement, the hunt, 
the race, the cricket match, the ball, the illumination, the fresh start, 
the storm at sea, the ordnance practice on the high seas, are all 
cleverly told. Mr. Devereux describes, with ready, pleasant pen, the 
society of Madeira, the scenery of Rio, the curious little island colony 
of Tristan D’Acunha, and the possibilities of pleasure and change 
that are afforded at Simon’s Bay and the Cape Colony. But the 
main interest of the journal is centred in the various efforts made by 
the force on board H.M.S. ‘ Gorgon’ to catch the dhows, which are 
sustaining the infamous slave trade between the Eastern Coast of Africa 
and the Persian Gulf on the one hand, and the French and Portuguese 
Settlements on the other. It is somewhat unfortunate that the news 
should be so stale. The cruise taken by our author is nine years old; 
and hence the arguments derivable thence in favour of either the suste- 
nance or cessation of our national exertions and expenditure on this 
behalf lose much of their force. At all events, in the years 1860-61 the 
slave trade appears to have been in diabolical vigour, and words utterly 
fail to express the detestation and horror which this simple and truthful 
recital excites. The intolerable cruelties practised upon these kidnapped 
victims of Portuguese and Arab greed are all but incredible. That in spite 
of our cruisers, 45,000 slaves should be annually procured from Eastern 
Africa, should be well-nigh starved, huddled together for weeks in a human 
sattle-pen, chained and exposed to the tropical sun in their voyage from 
Zanzibar to the Persian Gulf; that on the approach of our boats their 
captains should butcher them and toss them into the sea ad libitum; that 
for every one of these 45,000 captured slaves, at least five should be 


dj killed in the process; that Africa should thus be rapidly depopulated by 


agencies set on foot and sustained by European civilization (!)—are facts 
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which ought to rouse the sleeping spirits of the great fathers of our 
emancipation policy, and bend to the obliteration of the burning crime 
all the energies of our statesmen and philanthropists. Much food for re- 
flection is thus supplied by the ariless, honest narrative of Mr. Devereux. 
Much farther interest is given to the volume by the fact that the captain 
of the ‘Gorgon,’ and our author, with several of his men, assisted 
Dr. Livingstone in 1861 to pilot his ‘ Pioneer,’ with its heavy freight of 
the piecemeal steamer, ‘ Lady Nyanza,’ up the Zambesi. 

Mr. Devereux seems to have conceived the lowest possible opinion of 
the management of the Oxford and Cambridge Mission to East Africa; 
and the details of some of the miserable arrangements made for the 
ladies of the mission are full of painful interest. The sister of —- 
Mackenzie and other ladies were for awhile on board the ill-charge 
vessel, until they were persuaded to take to a captain’s ‘gig’ to pursue 
their journey, only to find on their arrival at their supposed destination 
that the Bishop had been cut down with the fever, and that, practically 
speaking, all their labour had been useless. 

The narrative is interspersed with very old stories of Livingstone, and 
of the effect produced on the cruisers by the news of Bishop Colenso’s first 
assault on the authenticity of the Book of Exodus, and by a variety of 
other matters, which make this journal read like the memoir of a man 
who has left us rather than a recent publication. The same may be said 
of the information about the Bishop of Mauritius, and his visit to the 
capital of Madagascar. With all respect for the Bishop, we know a little 
more of the entire story than Mr. Devereux or the Bishop himself can 
tellus. The history of the Madagascar martyrs, and the extraordinary 
hold which Christianity has upon thousands of the population, are house- 
hold words with many of us, and though our author speaks most respect- 
fully of Mr. Ellis and the mission of the London Missionary Society, it 
is = fe that he knows very little about either the veteran missionary, his 
work, or his writings. The whole story, as he gives it, makes no 
reference to the death of Radama II., or to the present aspect of 
affairs, and has the appearance of being very antiquated. These 
lay observers of missions and their work, however incapable of mis- 
representation they may be, do not see half the truth, and, looking for 
external signs of social and national change that they suppose must 
follow successful missionary enterprise, they have a habit of regarding the 
whole thing as a failure and waste of money. It would be well for some 
of our critics to ask what was the visible social effect produced on the 
—_ towns of Italy, or Egypt, or Asia Minor, a hundred years after the 

eath of the Apostles; or to walk through the slums of Whitechapel or 
Ratcliff Highway ona Sunday evening, at eleven o'clock p.m., and ask 
whether, in the year 1869, Christianity had produced any effect whatever 
upon the inhabitants of London. However, our author does not treat 
missiona — altogether as a delusion; he admires goodness and 
self-sacrifice and pluck wherever he sees it, and is himself a curious 
combination of the jolly good fellow, exulting in every kind of excite- 
ment, and the rather dogmatic and slightly censorious religionist on 
occasions that provoke his spleen. 

The volume, as a whole, is a series of very lively journalistic sketches 
of scenes and events that are far enough away from the ordinary life of 
most of us. Much of the dodging to and fro, the changes of direction, 
expenditure of time, ammunition, and boats, on what turn out for the 
most part to be rather fruitless expeditions, reveal so much of what looks 
like blundering, bad judgment, and fooling away of John Bull’s money, 
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that we think some of our author’s strictures on the mismanagement and 
failure of even the Oxford and Cambridge Mission might have been put 
a little more modestly. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Nationality ; or, the Law relating to Subjects and Aliens considered, 
with a View to Future Legislation. By the Right Honourable 
Sir ALExanpDER Cocksurn, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
London: Ridgway. 1869. 


Dwellers at home, if that be the home of their birth and of their 
fathers, and still more if it be in England, little dream of the variety and 
importance of the questions which have been investigated by the Royal 
Commissioners, whose Report, with its Appendix, forms the occasion and 
the basis of this volume. Many an Englishman discharges every duty 
which the State requires of him through the medium of the tax-gatherer, 
and never makes any other claim on the Government than an occasional 
resort to a police-constable for the apprehension of a thief. Such a man 
has not been made to feel as those who are subject to a conscription, and 
live under a paternal government, and as those who pass from one land 
to another must, the truth, so obvious to them, that the relations of State 
and citizen or subject involve mutual rights and obligations, and that the 
questions what those rights and duties are, and to and by what States and 

owers they are due, not only concern the prosperity and happiness of 
individuals, but also the dignity of States, and may raise the great issue 
of peace or war. The increased facilities for communication, the vast 
emigration from Europe, and the extension of commerce, which charac- 
terize our time, have given a corresponding increase to the number of 
occasions on which it has to be inquired—To what nation does such an 
one belong? Has such a Government a right to his services? Is sucha 
Government bound to protect him ? 

The difficulties in the way of determining these questions principally 
arise from the differences in the laws concerning nationality adopted by 
different countries; yet, oddly enough, the countries between whom 
those difficulties have caused really serious controversies, and which have 
actually been a chief cause, of one war, and have threatened another, 
are none others than England and America. The laws of these nations 
upon this, as upon most other matters, are identical, while they differ 
widely from tiiose of Continental Europe. So much do international as 
well as personal difficulties arise from temper; so little from circum- 
stances. 

According to English and American law, a man is the subject of 
a State within the territory of which he is born. According to the laws 
of the Continental nations, a man is the subject of the State of which his 
father is a subject. According to English and American law, ‘the 
allegiance imposed by the fact of birth within the territory is indelible. 
The maxim of the jurists of those nations is, Nemo potest exuere patriam. 
The Continental governments, more or less, freely allow of expatriation. 
Again, England still prohibits an alien from holding land for any greater 
period than a term of twenty-one years, and from —s ships. 
America has not retained, as indeed it was hardly possible she should, a 
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law so repellent of the stranger as the prohibition of holding land. But, 
although the United States, which, according to the learned Chief Justice, 
have received during this century the bulk of an European emigration, 
computed to amount to 6,500,000 persons, have necessarily relaxed the 
rules of law restrictive of an alien’s rights, which were inherited by them 
from us, they have been outrun in liberality by the new Italian State, 
which accords to the foreigner all the rights of a subject. 

The Lord Chief Justice has, in this little volume, given an account of 
our own law and its history in relation to nationality, to the rights and 
disabilities of aliens, and to naturalization ; and also of the various laws 
on the same matters which prevail in America and on the Continent of 
Europe. He has then given an account of the principal controversies 
which during this century have arisen out of questions of nationality 
between the United States and other countries, of which the more 
important are those with ourselves: 1st, when in the early part of the 
century we impressed for our navy British-born sailors found in Ame- 
rican merchant-ships ; and 2ndly, when lately we had occasion to arrest 
naturalized Americans on suspicion of being concerned in the Fenian 
conspiracies. Afterwards, the amendments in our own law recommended 
by the Royal Commissioners, are enumerated and criticised ; and, lastly, 
the Chief Justice sums up the changes which he would recommend. It need 
hardly be said, that what Sir Alexander Cockburn has written is lucid 
and pleasant in style, or that all who have occasion to consider the topics 
of which he treats, or whom they concern (remotely, at least, they con- 
cern all), should be grateful to him for employing the intervals of his 
judicial labour in giving to the world so convenient an analysis of the 
contents of the unwieldy Appendix to the Report of the Commissioners, 
so concise and interesting an account of the disputes which have arisen 
between nations on these matters, and so valuable a contribution 
towards the future settlement of the law on sounder principles than 
have hitherto prevailed. 


Constitutional Progress : Seven Lectures delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. By Monracu Burrows, M.A., Chichele 
Professor of Modern History. London: John Murray. 


So long as history is taught on the principles of Professor Burrows’ 
lectures, we cannot wonder if young men in Oxford become either 
infidels or fanatics. Professor Burrows is a man that would have 
delighted the heart of Lord Eldon or Sir Harry Inglis. He sees 
nothing wrong in the English Establishment; the very dust of her 
paths is precious in his sight. The things that are wrong are every 
measure of emancipation that has broken her yoke, every act of freedom 
that has removed its fragments. Four of the lectures are upon ecclesias- 
tical matters, and these of course interest us the most. In the lecture on 
‘The National Character of the old English Universities,’ Professor 
Burrows, by a series of illustrations, proves two things. First, that 
Oxford and Cambridge are national institutions. Next, that they have 
always, as such, been identified with the Established Church. Granting 
for the nonce all his statements, the simple and sufficient reply is, that 
the Established Church having lost its nationality, cannot longer be per- 
mitted to monopolize the national universities. In the alternative, 
whether the national universities shall become sectarian by remaining 
in the possession of only one religious section of the nation, or whether 
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ov Ng continue to be national by being opened to all, will not be long 
ebated. 

A single page at the opening of the two lectures on ‘ The Relations of 
Church ond State historically considered,’ pp. 87-9, contains, in the 
simulated form of admitted truisms, six or eight propositions respecting 
Church and State, which the most strenuous asserters of its Divine 
right could hardly surpass, and to every one of which, terrible as it may 
seem to Professor Burrows, we should most gravely and utterly demur. 
We need only quote a single sentence. ‘ We may, indeed, have been 
‘ slow in learning lessons of toleration; but the most tolerant do not find 
‘themselves obliged to give up the position that the public recognition 
‘and support of the Christian religion as taught by the Church (i.e., the 
‘Church of England), is the best possible condition for a nation; and 
‘that all which falls short of it is a deterioration, a condition to be 
‘delayed as long as possible, if it is still possible to save the principle 
‘upon which alone a Church Establishment can be properly retained. 
‘ When we hear such a deformed and really unnatural position as that of 
‘an organized State without an established religion, not excused on the 
‘ ground of untoward circumstances, but held up to admiration as theo- 
‘ retically superior to all others, we are irresistibly reminded of a certain 
‘ancient fable about a fox that had lost its tail.” We wish Professor 
Burrows had told us who is the fox, and how he came to lose his tail. 
But as he has not vonchsafed us any arguments in support of his some- 
what desperate position, we may perhaps be excused in an equally 
dogmatic rejection of them. Our only wonder is, that with the world of 
thought about these matters seething about him as it does, and with the 
debates on the Irish Church ringing in his ears, a Professor of History 
in Oxford can so complacently affirm what some of the most earnest even 
of his fellow-Churchmen are so seriously questioning. When teachers of 
history thus show themselves ignorant of what is passing around them, 
incapable of learning anything and forgetting anything, the awaking that 
must come soon will be very rude indeed. 


Force and Nature, Attraction and Repulsion: the Radical Prin- 
ciples of Energy discussed in their relation to Physical and 
Morphological Development. By FREDERICK 
Wrystow, M.D. Macmillan & Co. 


The first specious title of this book might include every subject in the 
universe ; and when the author declares that ‘a true and enduring 
system must embrace both physics and metaphysics,’ we stand aghast 
at the encyclopedic nature of the work that he has undertaken. Dr. 
Winslow, however, reassures us by the following statement with 
regard to himself :—‘ Excited by a love of Nature to untiring obser- 
‘vation of its manifold wonders, having compassed many seas and 
‘lands, explored the heavens, listened to the most accomplished pro- 
‘fessors and possessed myself of the views and speculations of both 
‘ancient and modern philosophers, I have ever felt unsatisfied with 
‘the physical foundations upon which some of the branches of science 
‘have been so long compelled to rest. Comprehending fully the mag- 
‘nitude of my labour, I have nevertheless been undismayed, because 
‘ persuaded of the solidity of my position by the number and strength of 
‘ accumulated facts.’ The class to which the writer belongs is not noted 
for excessive humility, but most authors in their introductory remarks 
assume a virtue, though they have it not. This kind of assumption is 
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the only one foreign to our author. He ‘invites the profound and candid 
attention of both the learned and the general reader.’ Of the former 
he asks no indulgence ; he only ‘solicits the patience of every scholar. 
‘Claiming no contributions to knowledge which will not be readily 
‘ accorded where such contributions may deserve recognition, I shall 
‘ leave the entire field of inquiry, fearfully vast as it is, to unfold itself 
‘ gradually.’ Well may the reader exclaim, ‘What is this act which 
roars so loud and thunders in the index!’ If the foregoing quotations 
have not already indicated it, the perusal of any five pages of the book, 
taken at random, will show the author’s estimate of himself. He is a 
discoverer of no ordinary character. His discovery consists not in any 
determination of the phenomena or laws of light, heat, electricity, mag- 
netism, &c., but of a fundamental force, which, like one of Pharaoh’s 
lean kine, swallows up all these, and, we ar2 compelied to say, becomes 
by the process none the fatter. This force is ‘cosmical repulsion.’ 

tever cosmical repulsion may be to others, it is for Dr. Winslow a 
discovery which cen that of the ‘gravitation’ of Newton; indeed, 
Newton's theory is quite incomplete without that of Winslow. With great 
magnanimity, Winslow (for from henceforth the name is too august for 
either suffix or affix) allows that Newton had a dim perception of the 
glorious discovery which he has unfolded; nay, he definitely states, 
‘that if Newton had had his advantages, he might probably have filled 
‘ the void in cosmical physics.’ 

What, then, is ‘ cosmical repulsion?’ No one who is not infatuated 
with the idea that he is a renovator of science need be reminded of that 
which Dr. Winslow seems to have forgotten, viz., that the phenomena 
of repulsion, as connected with those forms of force called electricity 
and heat, have been known and studied ever since ‘physics’ have been 
numbered among the sciences. The repulsion exercised by the particles 
of a gas upon one another, and the relation of this repulsion to heat, has 
submitted to the most exact numerical laws. Repulsion, then, as a force, 
or rather as an exhibition of force, is no new idea. Again, since this 
repulsion is manifested (though in different degrees) by every form of 
matter under heat with which we are acquainted, it has never been 
doubted that the force is ‘ cosmical.’ No one acquainted with the lowest 
rudiments of science, who has placed a thermometer in the rays of the 
sun, and observed the effect produced, can doubt that a force, of which 
the repulsion of particles on one another is 2 phenomenon, can be trans- 
mitted from one part of the cosmos to another. In this sense, then, 
‘ cosmical repulsion’ is no discovery. It is a new name for an old fact. 
Further, the new name is a bad name; for surely, since repulsion is an 
effect traceable to many causes, and heat is manifested by other 
effects than repulsion, the name given to the force should be that of the 
more abstract cause, viz., ‘heat,’ rather than one which is only expres- 
sive of a phenomenon, just in the same way that ‘gravitation’ is pre- 
ferable to ‘cosmical attraction.’ We are not to suppose, however, that 
Dr. Winslow bases his renown simply ona name. He conceives that he 
has revealed and demonstrated the existence of a novel force. This force 
is nowhere defined, nor is any numerical or constant law assigned to it, 
whereby it may be detected; but we are left to infer that this force is a 
‘ principle of energy, contrary in its action to gravitation’—a kind of 
— force to that which is the subject of Newton’s grand generalization. 

n order to give to Dr. Winslow’s vague and rambling descriptions any 
consistency, we must suppose that he considers that a force whose mani- 
festation is wholly molecular is capable of being transmitted from one 
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centre of force to another, and that this force resembles gravitation in 
that it acts independently of any intervening medium. This surmise he 


‘endeavours to substantiate by reasoning both @ posteriori and @ priori. 


The inductive part of the argument is mainly built up upon the suspicious 
foundations of the phenomena exhibited by comets and earthquakes. The 
agitation of the substance of planets when in perihelion, of the irregular 
and paroxysmal disturbances of our earth, are the very last effects which 
should be resorted to by a philosopher who wishes to demonstrate, 
define, and measure a force whose operation is universal; these have, 
therefore, become the stock-in-trade of all would-be discoverers. The 
reasoning @ priori, reduced to its simplest form, is this: ‘ Space is a 
perfect vacuum,’ and ‘ matter an absolute quantity,’ therefore the inter- 
stellar spaces are void, and ‘physicists must seek for other methods of 
transmission of light and heat than ethereal vibration.’ These sweeping 
and astounding assertions, which we almost ashamed to repeat, of course, 
not only make room for, but necessitate some hypothesis different from 
the accepted provisional one ; but what that hypothesis may be is 
nowhere clearly stated. 

We have dwelt so long on this quasi-theory, in order to show that, 
after swallowing all the forms of force with which we are acquainted, 
it remains ‘still ill-favoured as at the beginning;’ but lest so lengthy 
a discussion should mislead any of our readers so far as to induce 
them to believe that there is anything worth reading in this volume, we 
will instance, as a specimen of the author’s precision of language, the 
following expressions, which might be multiplied a hundredfold :—‘A 
‘subtler geometric presence.’ ‘This is the highest, that is to say, the 
‘ softest degree of permanent cold.’ ‘ Whatever the shapes of atoms, or 
‘the extent of their divisibility.’ ‘ Molecules must have been endowed 
‘with embryonic, that is to say, with positive, nucleated, or germinal 
‘powers.’ Divisible atoms and nucleated powers are surely the peculiar 
‘ products of ‘ cosmical repulsion.’ 

As a specimen of the author's scientific reasoning, and also of his 
method of. dealing with existing theories, we give the remarks made upon 
Professor Kirchoff’s conclusions concerning the nature of the sun, 
derived from the spectral analysis of its light :— 

‘The laws governing the relations and phenomena of heat and light 
‘are identical. ... From this point of view, it will be immediately 
‘seen that if only one-half of the light generated in the solar orb be 
‘emitted, and the other half absorbed by the metallic vapours alleged 
‘to exist in its photosphere, so only one-half of the heat generated 
‘by the suncan beemitted. Therefore, all preceding calculations upon 
‘this point must be wrong.’ The fact that that which absorbs light 
does not necessarily absorb heat, and that the proportions of absorption 
and transmission of these two forces by any substance is never identical, 
is evidently quite unknown by the man who has ‘explored the 
heavens,’ &c. 

The ‘patience of the scholar’ which was invoked must be sorely 
tried by the above-mentioned peculiarities of Dr. Winslow; but the 
patience, not of scholars only, will surely be overcome when they read 
the few introductory pages in which Dr. Winslow ‘renders ample 
justice’ to M. Faye. e will not dispute the statement of Dr. Winslow, 
that his general subject may be ‘positively repelling ;’ but we are 
quite certain that the manner in which he has discussed the question 
of priority of research is, and must be so, to every well-constituted 
mind. We assure Dr. Winslow that the French savant will never 
NO. 
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attempt to pluck one leaflet from the laurel which surrounds his 
rows. 

In the introductory remarks, there is a long extract from Newton's 
letter to Boyle. In that letter, Dr. Winslow finds the dim foreshadowing 
of his own idea. We only wish that with equal candour we could rejoin 
that we had found in ‘ Force and Nature’ the faintest reflection of the 
scientific caution and exquisite humility which characterises the letter 
of the great philosopher. 


An Illustrated Natural History of British Moths. By Evwarp 
Newman, F.L.S., F.Z.8. London: W. Tweedie. 


The beautiful volume on British moths which has been prepared by 
Mr. Newman will attract and repay the attention of all British lepi- 
dopterists. So accomplished a naturalist, and one so thoroughly in love 
with his subject, was sure to produce a valuable work when he gave 
himself to the study of one department of local entomology. It is a 
striking evidence of the wondeetel rofusion and variety of God’s works, 
when we find that one tribe of the most attractive and perhaps best 
known order of insects, as it is exhibited in so small and familiar a 

rtion of the earth’s superficies as the British Islands, although it has 
Hi the subject of many elaborate treatises, should still have left so 
much to be studied and described as is contained in the present volume. 

The speciality of this history is the careful description of the cater- 
pillar. The imago, or perfect insect, has always occupied entomologists, 
and claimed more than its due share of notice. This cannot be wondered 
at; for the sylph-like stage, when the most beautiful and characteristic 
features of structure are developed, and these minister to the functions 
of flight and love, is sure to be most closely studied by amateurs and 
even by naturalists, who, like other men, are not uninfluenced hy 
esthetics. The fact that in the class Jnsecta the final metamorphosis, as 
a rule, so completely cuts off the perfect condition from the initial states, 

and thus eliminates the perplexities with which growth and development 
invest the study of other classes, has made this class very popular amoug 
~those who delight more in the identification and description of species than 
in any profound study of Nature. Nevertheless, it is obvious that the 
detailed examination of the early and later larval states is essential to a 
complete knowledge of the natural history of all insects. In classifi- 
cation, it is now recognised that embryology must play a conspicuous 
part; and it might well be expected that the study of the caterpillar, 
which is nothing but an early extruded embryo, would yield more reliable 
results than the simple comparison of the adult forms. The study of the 
larval stage led M. Agassiz to rank the Lepidoptera (i.¢., butterflies and 
moths) above the Orthoptera, Neuroptera, Coleoptera, and Hymenoptera, 
all of which possess biting mouths like the caterpillars, and not sucking 
mouths, like the perfect insect of the first-named order. In the present 
work the hooktips, Chinese character, puss-and-kitten moths, the promi- 
nents, and lobster moth, have been collected together from the scattered 
ype they occupied in the classification of the old authors, under the 
esignation of ‘ Cuspidates,’ almost wholly on the ground of the similarity 
of their grotesque larve. Some doubt, however, as to whether embryo- 
logy should dominate all the other considerations of comparative 
anatomy in this class in so great a degree as in other branches of natural 
history, is suggested by Fritz Miller, in the little book called ‘Fir Darwin,’ 
where he speculates on the probability of the larval state having been 
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subsequently induced by natural selection. However this may be, the 
motto adopted by Messrs. Dennis and Schiffer-Miller, viz., ‘one eye to 
the caterpillar and another to the perfect insect,’ must be a good and 
safe one; and, inasmuch as we have in this volume a detailed description 
not only of the perfect insect, but also of the caterpillar, taken directl 
from the objects themselves, and not compiled from previously publishe 
my we must hail it as the record of original and highly important 
ur. 

It is to be regretted that plates of the caterpillar could not be given 
in that_correct and beautiful style in which the perfect insect of eve 
species and all the more striking varieties are exhibited. Caterpillars 
are, however, more easily described, and less readily drawn, so as to 
present the whole of their characteristic distinctions, than butterflies, 
and this is probably the reason why no attempt has been made to exhibit 
them pictorially, as in Humphrey’s and Westwood’s work. 

Our readers should be informed that this is not a complete history of 
British moths, but only of the Heterocerous macrolepidoptera, that is, of 
the large moths. The small moths, including the Pyralidina, Tertricina, 
Tineina, and plume moths, are left for a future volume. 

Mr. Newman is a zoologist, as distinguished from a comparative 
anatomist, that is, he busies himself almost exclusively with the external 
appearance, form, and markings, and with the habits and instincts of the 
subjects of his description. The object of the work, and indeed its only 
use, is to furnish information for the easy and certain identification of our 
British species. The charm of these descriptions consists in the total 
absence of pedantic technicality, and in that interest which nothing but 
a personal knowledge of these gloriously-arrayed creatures can infuse. 
The author has evidently a keen appreciation of that which is pic- 
turesque, and the unfettered manner in which he introduces interestin 
matter relative to the peculiarities of habits, methods of collecting, an 
other topics of interest associated with his favourites, removes from his 
work the dulness which a categorical description of species is certain to 
exhibit. On the other hand, it must be confessed that the method of 
classifying is careless, and the grounds upon which it is based are imper- 
fectly stated. Thus, although the author states that the Loopers are 
divided into seventeen distinct families, after giving the first four, he 
ceases suddenly, and without reason, to place the species under any 
families at all. The whole of the three hundred species of Noctuas are 
heaped together without subdivision of any kind, although there is 
certainly material enough to establish, at least provisionally, sectional and 
family groups. We trust that a second edition of this valuable work 
may soon be required, in which these defects of method may be supplied. 


¢ |A Physician’s' Problems. By Cuartes Exam, M.D. Macmillan 


& Co. 1869. 


Two problems, very difficult of solution, are placed in the foreground 


: fof Dr. Elam’s speculations. He endeavours to tread a pathway through 


the labyrinth of facts, which he summarises as ‘ Natural Heritage’ and 
‘The Degenerations of Man.’ He adopts different methods of inquiry, and 
the results at which he arrives are not clear or satisfactory. ether 

e is dealing with the reaction upon individuals of hereditary tendencies, 


’ for bestowing exclusive attention on the influence of the accidental associa- 


tions of circumstances, the conclusion at which he arrives seems to be in 
002 
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each case, that modification is impossible, variability excluded, and respon- 
sibility lost. A third problem, embodied in the question, ‘Are mental 
affections contagious, like bodily diseases?’ is resolved by a free and 
deceptive use of the principle of analogy, and the effect is conspicuously 
abortive. When Dr. Elam broaches the uestion concerning the effect 
upon life, health, and mind of the work of the brain, he is far more suc- 
cessful; though it was scarcely necessary to enter into a metaphysical 
discussion of the general relations of mind and matter. He remarks, 
with great truth, that ‘ of the various evils which have heen so constantly 
‘ attributed to mind-labour, not what is done, but what is neglected (a 
‘ the way of bodily exercise) seems to be the fons et origo malorum.’ In 
the chapter on ‘ Hallucinations,’ the great question is mooted, ‘ Under what 
‘conditions are our senses reliable or unreliable witnesses?’ but there 
is nothing in the said chapter approaching an answer to the question 
which is mooted. The essay on the daimon of Socrates is scholarly and 
ingenious, and contrasts favourably with the author’s more strictly 
professional treatises, many of which, by the way, have been published 
emer in the ‘ Psychological Journal.’ The ‘ physician,’ whose pro- 

lems are here rather thrown down than resolved, is probably one who may 
be technically termed an ‘alienist.’ He indulges largely in generalities, 
uses such metaphysical expressions as ‘ vital force,’ and is wanting in that 
— and exactitude which is the characteristic of modern medical 
research, 


Chips and Chapters: a Book for Amateur and Young Geologists: 
By Davin LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S. William Black- 
wood & Sons. 1869. 


Mr. Page has successfully laboured, not to popularize geology, but to 
teach it on a strictly scientific basis. He has aimed at leading the many 
who peruse his works to the high platform of truth which is occupied by 
only the industrious few, on whose eager gaze 

‘Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever as we move.’ 


The book before us consists of a series of addresses, which were delivered 
at different times and places. Many of them need not detain us, but we 
think that the antagonism between geology and modern thought is not 
so great, as in the lecture devoted to that subject. the author would lead 
us to believe. There are twelve livcly, instructive chapters on matter- 
of-fact themes, which are not, however, without matter of fancy too. 
They treat of the formation and metamorphosis of rocks, the geological 
aspect of springs, Scottish geology, and the interest that stindiaee to the 
far-famed Dura Den. 

Mr. Page was not in a sequential frame of mind when he arranged his 
book, for he has fasaieneiinba practical discourses up and down the volume, 
which might, with equal wisdom, have been grouped together at the close. 
Its usefulness is positively marred by the extremely awkward arrange- 
ment of its subject-matter. Allied topics are separated, and the amateur 
bewildered by the order, or disorder, of the thought. Mr. Page's 
previous work, on ‘Man: Where, Whence, and Whither,’ already 
noticed in this journal, like the present volume, contains frequent 
references to the opposition of thichogio thought to scientific progress, 
and resembles it also in this, that it reveals a tendency to excessive 
dogmatism when dealing with the purely hypothetical, positions of 
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modern science. It is simply absurd and offensive to tell us ‘ once for 
‘ all, that no man who has subscribed to creeds and formulas, whether in 
‘ theology or philosophy, can be an unbiassed investigator of the truth, 
‘or an unprejudiced judge of the opinions of others.’ In his work, on 
‘Man,’ &c., p. 76, he says, that forthe divergences of the human species, 
‘we can perceive no cause save what is of a physical nature ;’ and in the 
present work, p. 75, ‘There need be no uneasy tenderness in dealing 
‘with the question of life, any more than in dealing with the questions 
‘of metamorphism or crystallization. Professor Stokes, in his address at 
Exeter, says, as we think, what is far nearer to the scientific truth and 
spirit: ‘ In the various processes of crystallization, of precipitation, and so 
‘forth, I cannot see the faintest shadow of an approach to the formation 
‘ofan organic structure, still less to the wonderful series of changes which 
‘are concerned in the growth and perfection of the lowliest plant.’ A 
particle of mud from the London streets is similar in appearance to a 
particle from the Hampstead ponds; chemically, the silica and alumina 
are much in the same proportion ; there may be lime and carbon in both, 
but they differ toto cwlo from each other. Add water, and the one sinks 
an inert assemblage of minerals, the other bursts into myriad forms of life. 
While we do not accept Mr. Page as our moral philosopher, we are very 
ready to accept his guidance to those geographical features of our count 
which are closely related with their geologic history. It would be diffi- 
cult to mention a little work in which a large amount of information 
of this kind is more pleasantly conveyed. Our author vigorously 
contests the influence of post-glacial action upon the present aspects of 
our country, and most reluctantly admits the sedimentary character of 
some of the granitic rocks. We only regret that when so much has been 
written, and written well, there should be signs of hasty publication, 
unnecessary repetition, and some tendency to book-making. 


Treatises on Light, Colour, Electricity, and Magnetism. By 
JOHANN FERDINAND JENCKEN, M.D. ‘Translated and 
Prefaced by Historical and Critical Essays, by Henry 
D. Jexcxen. London: Triibner & Co. 


Should the British public be so unfortunate as not to know who Dr. 
Jencken is, they are here informed that he is a second Whewell, whose 
‘forte was science, and whose foible was omniscience.’ His works, in 
poetry or prose, embrace so wide a range of subjects that his son finds it 
necessary to classify them under distinct heads. These groups, however, 
are not very distinctive. Thus, under the head of ‘ the philosophical 
group,’ we are told that, ‘having exhausted metaphysical material, he 
‘grappled with theology.’ In the scientific group, ‘every topic of 
‘importance has been dealt with’ in a manner which has ‘no parallel 
‘instance, unless it be the essays and ehort pieces of Bacon’s writings.’ 


.|In the third group are included historical, political, moral, and philo- 


sophical (dis) subjects, with treatises on numbers, geometry, &c. This 
‘great treasury of learning ’ has hitherto been enshrined in the German 
language, whose wonderful expressiveness is so appreciated by Mr. H. 
D. Jencken; to whose eulogium we may add, that it is suited to eve 

purpose of language, from the expression to the concealment of men’s 
thoughts, with all the intermediate grades, and is therefore a fit vehicle 


e|for the speculations of both father and son. 


Mr. Jencken conceives that he has a filial duty to perform in trans- 
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lating and re wigec his father’s works; and he commences with the 
subject of Light, which has been, he informs us, ‘all but exhaustively 
‘dealt with.’ We are sure that the readcr will agree with the editor, 
when he ‘states that the great difficulty he had to contend with was that 
of eliminating his father’s ideas—‘ a task immeasurably increased by his 
‘ style of writing. We may admire the filial reverence manifested in 
the work, but why need Mr. Jencken have furnished us with ‘ an exposé 
(sic) of the views and ideas he has formed for himself?’ Whatever we 
may think of the style with which he says Dr. Jencken ‘ plunges, medias 
res, into’ (sic) the subject, it is certainly preferable to the elaborate series 
of prefatory, introductory, and historical envelopes with which his son 
has enclosed the original treatises. Jencken on Jencken on Euler on 
Newton, is very much like the infantile game which consists of placing 
hand over hand, and withdrawing the undermost, until the performance 
culminates in a rapid beating of the air. 

By dint of careful reading, of assigning meanings to sentences which, 
grammatically, admit of none, and of substituting definite conceptions for 
mist, we arrive at the conclusion that the peculiarity of Dr. Jencken is 
that he rapturously embraces some of the most initial phenomena of light 
as though he were their first exponent, and weds thein to theories which 
are certainly his own, but which are as certainly disowned by other equally 
well-established facts. 

When Dr. Jencken states that ‘light is an excited axis of direction of 
points changed along its course, and which we recognise as a ray of light 
man lighting up in thousand upon thousand successive points of ignition,’ 
we may, if we omit the ignition, find in the statement an extremely 
awkward expression of the fact that light traverses homogeneous mediums 
in a straight line, which is the great A of the language of light; but if 
we give any meaning to the word ignition, this introduces a conception 
which has no basis in fact, and is contradicted by all the phenomena 
hitherto investigated. When told that the bars of the spectrum first 
noticed by Frauenbofer ‘ are negative boundary lines of coloured rays 
developed by the prism,’ we wonder whether the brilliant discoveries 
of spectral analysis are doomed to collapse beneath the dictum of our 
philosopher. 

At such points of the theory as are moderately lucid, we meet with 
statements like the following :—‘ The primary cther of the solar power is 
‘ concentrated into light, then passes into other elementary dynamic 
‘ states, such as heat and electricity, but above all into oxygen. This gas 
: shag gre the whole of the earth’s crust, is present in every created 
‘ form of life, never at rest, changing into azone.’ We hardly need point 
out to the intelligent reader, that the association of primary ether and 
oxygen with the physical agents, in the teeth of all the accepted facts of 
both chemistry and physics, is a novel extension of the doctrine of cor- 
relation. The azone, which in the next sentence is ‘redissolved into 
ether,’ is probably a new combination of ozone and azote, the synthesis 
of which may be due to the printer. 

The treatises on Electricity and Magnetism are but aggregations of 
vague and wild statements, which have scarcely any relation to the facts 
of the science, and are, therefore, quite unworthy of notice. 

hat the remaining works of Dr. Jencken may be with which his son 
threatens to inundate our language, and how far it may be his trying 
duty to translate and publish them, we cannot judge; but it is owr 
duty to prevent readers, interested in a science which has furnished the 
most brilliant discoveries of our day, from wasting time over specu- 
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lations which can only perplex, when so many treatises of exquisite 
clearness, containing the results of careful experiments, await their 
attention as students of the complex phenomena of light. 


How Crops Grow: «a Treatise on the Chemical Composition, 
Structure, and Life of the Plant. By Samurt W. Jounson. 
London: Macmiilan & Co. 


Professor Johnson, of Yale College, has furnished agricultural students, 
under the title cf ‘How Crops Grow,’ with a simple and tolerably com- 
pendious text-book of the general principles of vegetable life. The object 
of the work is to give the theory of agriculture, as founded on the 
chemical, physical, and physiological history of the plant. The arrange- 
ment of subjects is good, and they are treated clearly. There is, on tlie 
one hand, no attempt to advance new ideas, or to give the results of fresh 
experiments ; but, on the other hand, through the labours of Messrs. 
Church and Dyer, of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, the 
work is brought up abreast of the most advanced knowledge. That 
which is not known is candidly acknowledged, and that which is ascer- 
tained is cautiously stated. If the categorical treatment of the ingredients, 
the points of structure, and the vital phenomena of plants shouid seem 
somewhat dry and disjointed, it must be remembered that the book is for 
study and reference, rather than for simple perusai. 

An endeavour to make the art and the science of agriculture go hand 
in hand should be seconded heartily, because hitherto no other art upon 
which men have employed themselves has been so much dissevered from 
its science. Singularly enough, the practical farmer is induced to treat 
with contempt the deductions of the science upon which he nevertheless 
acts, and the organic chemist and the vegetable physiologist are apt to 
consider agriculturists as boors, too stupid and too conservative to avail 
themselves of their suggestions. Undoubtedly, the art of agriculture is 
an empirical art, and the almost total ignorance of the laws of assimi- 
lation, growth, and reproduction, which scientific men scarcely veil by 
calling them ‘vital forces,’ in some measure justifies the neglect with 
which practical men have hitherto treated their own science. The same, 
however, might be said of the science of physic and therapeutics; and yct 
no one doubts but that the fact that all medical men are compelled to 
become acquainted, not only with the practice, but with the principles of 
their science, has been of great advantage to the community. If it were 
only for the additional pleasure derived from the conversion of mechanical 
operations into intelligent efforts, every farmer of the coming generation 
should make himself acquainted with the facts that are well summed up 
in the volume before us. The sections on the ‘ Chemical Physiology of 
Germination,’ and ‘ the Causes of Motion of Vegetable Juices,’ are perhaps 
the best and most ample in the book. 


Holidays on High Lands; or, Rambles and Incidents in Search of 
Alpine Plants. By the Rev. Hueu Macmtnian. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Hugh Macmillan is a poet as well as a naturalist. He has the 
power of inspiring interest in his own emotions, whether he gazes in rapt 
enthusiasm on an Alpine summit, or is down = his knees, plucking 
here the Saxifrage and there the Lepraria. His power of description 
makes him almost a master of poetic prose, and science has not blinded 
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his eye to the moral significance of creation. In these days, when many of 
our learned men are vying with each other in the art of extinguishing all 
emotion, or the presence of theistic ideas in the study of nature, it is 
most refreshing to take the hand of so competent an explorer, and 
give free gush to the pent-up adoration which, in spite of our Positivists, 
this wonderful universe of ours will continually inspire in the reverent 
and loving mind. The author’s ‘ Bible-teachings of Nature’ were among 
the most lively, eloquent, and healthy utterances of our times; and in this 
volume he has, in another manner equally fresh and animated, rendered the 
study of geographical botany not only easy, but enchanting. Blending, 
as he does, his sven in search of some rare flower with scientific in- 
formation about its habitat and chief characteristics, he confers a great 
boon upon the young botanist, and the liveliest pleasure on the lover of 
natural beauty. Mr. Macmillan has shown with great simplicity, how, 
botanically, effects which are produced by increasing latitude in either 
hemisphere, may be discovered in equal abundance, and with infinitely 
greater ease, by climbing the mountains, not only of Switzerland or 
Norway, but of the Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. He has 
-enumerated some very curious facts as to the persistence on the Scottish 
Alps of some of these delicate and wondrous forms from the remote 
glacial epoch, from the time when there was direct water carriage 
between the Highlands of Scandinavia and those of Caledonia. One of 
the most interesting chapters in the book is that entitled ‘A Garden 
Wall in a Highland Glen;’ and it reveals the singular charm of the 
author’s writings, in which he is accustomed to link the microscopic 
lichen and the delicate frond of the most minute fern with the gorgeous 
totality of Nature. He reminds the reader of the stores of information 
which Hugh Miller would evolve from a pebble, or Faraday from a lighted 
candle. There is one impression of our author’s, rather than a botanical 
fact, which we are disposed to dispute with him, and that is the real and 
not merely relative colour, splendour, and abundance of the mountain 
Flora. We bow to his larger experience, but it has always seemed to us 
that we must climb the savagest mountain to see the liveliest hue of the 
rhododendron, the deepest purple of the gentian, and the true glory of 
the heather. We heartily thank him for the volume. 


A Descriptive Hand Atlas of the World. By J. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Parts I—IV. London and Edinburgh: A. Fullarton 
and Co. 


This promises to be a useful atlas. A map of each country is 
given, and is accompanied by tabular statements of its districts and 
divisions, with their area and population; its towns and villages, with 
their character and population; its rivers, lakes, bays, harbours, moun- 
tains and forests, islands and capes, &c. The maps include the latest 
geographical information ; they are executed with careful accuracy and 
with great artistic beauty; the population is given according to the census 
of 1861, and the tables are compendiously arranged. The resuli will be a 
cheap and popular hand-book of geographical information, which will be 
very valuable in schools and colleges, as well as on the library table of 
the student. It is to be completed in fifteen monthly parts. We very 
heartily commend it to teachers and heads of families. 
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The Imperial Gazetteer of England and Wales. By Joun Martius 
Witson. Vol. VI. Edinburgh: A. Fullarton & Co. 


Messrs. Fullarton have completed their admirable ‘ Gazetteer,’ with its 
accompanying maps, and have supplied an excellent index to the latter. 
Both topographically and typographically the work is altogether worthy 
of the high character of ie firm. It furnishes us with the latest 
statistical information available. Everything that can contribute to a 
fair account of the towns and villages of the kingdom is given. We 
regret that no later religious statistics than those of the census of 1851 
are available, save in instances where they are supplied from incidental 
sources ; but this is not the fault of the compiler. Mr. Wilson con- 
cludes his work with a valuable summary, in which he gives us a 
conspectus of the general character and condition of the kingdom, its 

eography—mathematical and physical, its agriculture, animals, manu- 
Estnice, commerce, communications, banks, property, revenue, army and 
navy, government, representation, divisions, crime, pauperism, registra- 
tion, population, occupations, education, religion, antiquities, &c.—an 
invaluable summary of information, in a very portable form, for casual 
and facile reference. Messrs. Fullarton’s work will for the present be 
our highest authority, and will furnish the completest information. We 
have in many ways tested it}in the course of publication, and can heartily 
bear witness to its great accuracy and completeness. 


Report of the Palestine Exploration Society, 1859. 


Seven cities, each famous in history, have, during a period of more 
than four thousand years, been successively reared on the site of the four 
hills, and intervening valleys, that are known by the common name of 
Jerusalem. The magnitude and splendour of the works of the successive 
founders and restorers have exceeded anything that has been accom- 
plished in historic times, with but few illustrious exceptions. The com- 
pleteness of the successive demolitions has been proportionate to the 
grandeur of the structures. Yet, so far has the constructive energy of 
the builders exceeded the destructive fury of the assailants, that archi- 
tectural relics, po peg referable to each of the seven periods of power, 
yet reward the toil of the explorer. 

Within the last three or four years a society has been founded, under 
the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen, and guided by a committee 
comprising many of the most conspicuous leaders of both the Anglican and 
the Nonconformist Churches, for the investigation of the archeology and 
topography of Palestine. Up to the close of 1868, about £9,000 has 
been expended by this society. The results of this expenditure have 
been exhibited, not only in the literary form of reports, drawings, and 


photographs, but in the physical shape of relics of pottery, glass, carving, 
sculpture, coins, and warlike missiles, arranged in a temporary museum 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. This result is such as to whet the 
appetite of the explorers, and to show what invaluable information may 
be expected from a vigorous prosecution of the exploration. 

The remark that it is practicable to refer discoveries of half-perished 
fragments with considerable precision to one or other of such remote 
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periods, may startle those who have not given long and patient attention 
to the subject. Under the historic continuity of the name, persons have 
lost sight of the distinct individuality of the successive cities. Even the 
widely different structures raised by Solomon, by Zerubbabel, and by 
Herod, are confounded under the name of ‘The Temple ;’ and but few, 
even of those who take an interest in the topography of the Holy City, 
can readily point out the distinct sites of the citadels of David, of 
Antiochus, and of Hyrcanus. 

With regard to the original city, we are aware that its antiquity, as a 
walled town, dates at least forty centuries before our time. A certain 
halo of the gigantesque and of the patriarchal broods over the site of 
Mount Zion. When the thirteenth dynasty of Egyptian kings wes 
reigning at Thebes, and when the a0 sos, or shepherd conquerors of 
Lower Egypt, were ruling at Xols—when Yu had recently established 
hereditary monarchy in China, and an Assyrian had replaced an Arab 
rule in Babylon—the king of Salem was illustrious as the ‘ King of Peace,’ 
and the priest of the Most High God. The Jebusites, after the conquest 
of Palestine, lay safe behind the colossal walls of Zion for 450 years, till 
David surprised the stronghold (as Alfonso of Arragon surprised Naples), 
by gaining admission through a water-course. Twenty-two years after the 
storming of Zion, the Jebusite Araunah, ‘as a King,’ ceded to the King 
of Israel the site which was afterwards divided between the precincts of 
the Temple and the courts and gardens of the palace; and enormous 
wrought stones, artificially channelled (that their monolithic grandeur 
might not dwarf the smaller, though yet gigantic, blocks of the masonry 
of Solomon), yet tell why one of the neighbouring ravines was called the 
‘Valley of the Giants.’ 

David, Solomon, Uzziah, Jotham, Hezekiah, and Manasseh were the 
builders of Regal Jerusalem. They enclosed and adorned Moriah— 
Firmamentum in terra in summis montium—defended Ophel by a wall 
that united the fortification of Zion to Moriah; drew around the base of 
the hill, to the north and west, the wall known as the first wall of 
Josephus, and constructed a subterranean conduit. The peculiar features 
of the work of Solomon, the rusticated megalithic ashlar, the shouldered 
lintels, hollowed into the resemblance of true arches, the rude Pheenician 
letters traced by the quarrymen and stone-hewers of Hiram, the cis- 
terns and culvert of the conduit, are yet to be recognised by the character 
aR ioe than by the localities of the work. Regal Jerusalem stood for 

years. 

Sacerdotal Jerusalem dates from the restoration inaugurated by 
Zerubbabel, after the partial demolition effected by Nebuchadnezzar, to 
the more complete destruction resulting from the siege by Titus, a period 
of 606 years. Nehemiah ‘the Tirshatha,’ Judas vette, Tsing Jonathan, 
Simon, Hyrcanus, Herod the Great, and Agrippa, the fourth Idumean 
king, were the principal builders during this period. The hill of Acra, on 
which a citadel had been built by Antiochus Epiphanes, was levelled, and 
bodily carried away into the valley, by Simon, the fifty-fourth high priest. 
The wrought, unrusticated blocks that mark the building of the magni- 
ficent Herod, cannot be confounded with the yet nobler work of Solomon, 
but are superior to any more recent efforts of the mason. The foundations 
of the tower reared by Hyrcanus on the site of the royal palace, which was 
rebuilt by Herod under the name of Antonia, yet unquestionably exist in 
situ, and await identification. Evidences of the filling up of the Tyro- 
peon valley by Simon have been recently detected. The glory of this 
period of six centuries culminated in the completion of the Temple of 
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Herod. Coins of the Maccabees and of the Seleucide (the latter bearing 
the regal Asiatic symbol of the umbrella), pottery, glass (adorned by the 
hand of time with the most lovely opalescent colours), a seal bearing the 
name ‘Hagar Ben SHeBanran, inscribed lamps, and, most precious of 
all, a charred fragment of the cedar carving of the great southern cloister 
of the Temple, are among the relics of this important period ; which are 
appropriately separated from those of its successor by a group of the 
hailstones of war,—the round stone missiles shot from the Roman 
catapults. 

Hadrian and Constantine, Julian and Justinian, were the builders of 
Roman Jerusalem. There is no mistaking the traces of their handiwork. 
Altars, entublatures, deeply incised rude Roman inscriptions, archi- 
tectural fragments, even one or two portions of statues, or of statuettes, 
attest their Pagan origin. Crosses and Christian inscriptions, and the 
introduction of a cruciform plan for buildings, yet to be traced in the 
foundations, commenced during this period of five centuries. The Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre was founded by Constantine; and the active, un- 
scrupulous, lucrative, invention of monkish legends has done its ver 
utmost to conceal the Roman Jerusalem of history beneath the senhish 
Jerusalem of fable. 

The Persian and Arabic rule over the Holy City endured, including 
the brief interval of restored Christian sway under Heraclius, for 480 
years. Moorish tiles are almost the only relics of this period to be 
distinguished in the museum. On the actual site exists very much that 
tells of the Arab occupation; but it is only with great difficulty that 
examination or portrayal by Franks is practicable. It was not till the 
recent visit of the Prince of Wales, that the mosque of Omar, or the 
sacred inclosure of the Haram, the site of the Temple and the palace, 
could be seen by a Christian, except at the risk of life. 

The ninety years of the Crusaders and of the Norman kings of Jeru- 
salem have left relics remarkable for their value, if not for their number. 
The fragments of pottery found at the Muristan, and other parts that can 
be directly identified with the crusading occupation, are such as to 
supply a lost link in the history of European earthenware. A coin bear- 
ing the arms of the Latin emperor of Constantinople, and another bearing 
the escutcheon of Bavaria, are among the objects discovered traceable to 
this period. Nothing more distinctly illustrates the mode in which exact 
topographical research tends to throw light on history and on chrono- 
logy, than do the Christian relics found at Jerusalem. 

Phe Norman kingdom of Jerusalem existed as a titular dignity for 130 
years, at the expiration of which the title was ceded by Jean de Brienne, 
Comte d’Eu, to the Emperor Frederic the Second, the husband of Yolande, 
the only daughter of King Jean, by Marie de Montserrat, in whose right 
he held the shadowy crown. No regal title, in mediwval times, has 

assed, in so short a period, to so many claimants. Godfrey of Boulogne, 
Debs of Lower Lorraine, the first elected king, dying in 1100, was 
succeeded by his brother Baldwin, on whose death, a.p. 1118, Baldwin du 
Bourg, a poor private gentleman, was elected, on the sole ground of his 
distinguished military merit. Fulk, Comte d’Anjou, succeeded, on the 
death of Baldwin II. in 1131, as husband of Melesinda, daughter of the 
latter. Their son, Baldwin III., succeeded in 1142, followed, in 1162, by 
his brother Amauri. Baldwin IV., son of Amauri, succeeded in 1163. 
On his death, sine prole (he was a leper), in 1185, Baldwin V., son of 
Sybille d’Anjou, sister of the ‘ Leper,’ by her first husband, William, 
called ‘ Longuepée’ Marquis of Montserrat, held the title for a year, and 
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was succeeded by Gui de Lusignan, the second husband of the same 

Sybille. On the death of Gui, in 1192, the crown devolved on Henri de 

Blois, Comte Palatine de Champagne, in his capacity of third husband of 

Isabelle d’Anjou, half-sister of Sybille; the mother of Sybille having 

been Marie, daughter of Emmanuel Commenus, Emperor of Constan- 

tinople, first wife ofeAmauri d’Anjou; the mother of Isabelle being 
es de Courtenai. 

Isabelle d’Anjou was married four times. Her second husband was 
Conrad, Marquis of Montserrat, brother of William Longuepée. Her fourth 
spouse, Amauri de Lusignan, succeeded Henri de Champagne, as eleventh 
king of Jerusalem. On the death of Isabelle, Amauri married Marie de 
Montserrat, daughter of Conrad, Marquis of Montserrat and Isabelle, his 
own first wife. Marie, left a widow, married Jean de Brienne, Comte 
d’Eu, twelfth king; and their daughter, Yolande, carried her transitory 
and fleeting title, as her dower, to the Emperor Frederic the Second. 

This unexampled sequence of descents on the side of the spindle led to 
a series of claims and counter-claims, such as might be held to prove 
that some degree of practical good sense was possessed by the authors of 
the unjust Salic Law. Richard Coeur de Lion, king of England, was 
appointed arbitrator between Gui de Lusignan, widower of Sybille, and 

onrad de Montserrat, husband of Isabelle. He decided in favour of 
Conrad, who was murdered a few days after the award; but the English 
king gave his own conquest of Cyprus to Gui, in whose family it 
remained for three hundred years. The granddaughter of Gui sold her 
right to the crown of Jerusalem to Charles of Anjou, in virtue of which 
purchase the title has been, ever since that time, borne by the kings of 
the Two Sicilies. The claim of the House of Savoy to the same dignity 
has been urged since the marriage of Louis I., the second Duke, with 
Anne of Cyprus. The Emperor claimed the same title as the heir of 
Frederic IL., and the kings of Spain also quarter the arms of Jerusalem, 
as representatives of the main line of the descendants of the Emperor 
Charles V. Thus, to understand the question of the descent of so unreal 
a title involves no small amount of research, and that, too, among autho- 
rities for the most part unfamiliar to the English reader. 

The seventh permanent occupation of Jerusalem has been that of the 
Moslem, commencing with the capture by Saladin, and enduring, first 
under the Saracens, and then under the Turkish caliphs, to our own day. 
Dilapidation, dirt, misery, and decay have waited on the Turkish rule; 
and it is no trifling achievement to have obtained authority from the 
Sultan to raise any portion of the veil which long neglect has drawn over 
the relics of Jerusalem. It is the more desirable that so unlooked for an 
seared should not be lost, but that funds should be freely con- 
tributed towards an enterprise in which the Christian and the Jew, the 
historian and the archeologist, the man of piety and the man of taste, 
take a common and an imperishable interest. 


Cadore, or Titian’s Country. By Jostan Gitpert. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1869. 


Of the stream of English travellers which has for many a year traversed 
the Brenner Pass, en route for Verona and Venice, how few, as they 
caught a glimpse of the fantastic mountain forms which rise above the 
eastern declivities of the defile of the EKisack between Brexen and 
Botzen, have cared to penetrate into their recesses, or to give them more 
than a passing glance! An occasional paper in some scientific journal, 
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and the gradually enlarging space devoted to this region in the successive 
editions of Murray’s ‘Southern Germany,’ were the only available 
sources of information respecting its charming scenery ; even the name 
of ‘the Dolomites’ was almost unknown to the majority of English 
tourists, until the publication, in 1864, of the delightful volume, entitled 
‘The Dolomite Mountains,’ by Mr. Gilbert and hisefriend Mr. Churchill. 
Under the inspiration of this fascinating work, combined with the 
minute information recently furnished in Mr. Ball’s admirable ‘ Guide to 
the Eastern Alps,’ the tide of travellers is now steadily setting in this 
direction. Precisely at this juncture, Mr. Gilbert has brought out 
another work on the country of which he has become so enamoured— 
a work that will not only increase his reputation for descriptive power, 
but which will establish his claim as a valuable contributor to the history 
of Venetian art in the person of one of its noblest exponents. 

Whoever has had the good fortune to stand on the Campanile of 
Venice on a fresh spring morning, ere the vapours of the Adriatic, or the 
hot haze of the Venetian plain, ascending like incense to greet the sun, 
has interposed a misty veil between him and the mountain barrier which 
—" along the northern horizon, will not readily forget that view 
of the 


‘ Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains,’ 


whose crests still glitter with the lingering snows. 

Beyond Conegliano, and just abcve where the town of Serravalle keeps 
watch and ward over the gap through which the Ampezzo road issues 
forth into the plains, an especially conspicuous summit towers up above 
all visible rivals, pale of hue, as becomes a Dolomite, and softened in its 
ruggedness by eighty miles of intervening atmosphere. This is the 
Antelao, the Toftiest of the entire group, and ‘the ruling mountain 
genius of the Cadore country, at whose eastern foot nestles a ‘small 
white town upon a neck of hill’—the Prive di Cadore, ‘five miles from 
the Alps’ of Vasari—over which art, history, and nature have combined 
to throw a charm ; to whose potent spell we are probably indebted for 
Mr. Gilbert’s delightful pages. 

Here, in this mountain nest, Titian was born in the year 1477; and 
hither, during his long and brilliant career, he often gladly returned 
to drink anew at the fresh springs of Nature, whence no unimportant 
part of his art derived its truest inspiration. 

It was a period of great events and great changes, and these were felt ° 
even in the mountain communities, whose position as outposts between 
Venice and Germany has often exposed them to the shock of the first 
} waves of conflict. ‘In the year of Titian’s birth’—we quote Mr. 
Gilbert—‘ 1477, Caxton’s printing-press began to work at Westminster. 
‘In 1492, when he was fifteen years old, the New World across the 
‘ waters rose to view. By the time he was forty-five, the globe had been 
‘circumnavigated. In his fortieth year, the Reformation first took 
‘shape. The Council of Trent was opened when he was sixty-eight, a 
‘period in so long a life little beyond maturity. The Dutch Republic 
: ee during his mid-years an accomplished fact. Religious art may 
‘be said to have expired with the close of the fifteenth century, and with 
‘ Titian’s boyhood. During his early years in Venice, the Aldine press 
‘ poured forth its editions of the classics. These dates help to show how 
‘the great painter stood at the point of divergence of modern thought, 
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‘and ema how he became the artist of Nature instead of religious 
symbol.’ 

‘o gather into a focus all that can throw light on the influences that 
affected the development of Titian’s genius, especially in its relation to 
landscape—to present us with a vivid picture of the vicissitudes that 
befell his family and birthplace, of his personal relations with the men of 
Cadore, and of the glorious external nature amidst which his earlier years 
and later leisure were passed, and to examine all alleged local memorials 
of his genius, and clear up some vexed questions as to one of his greatest 
works at Venice, for which Mr. Gilbert is fortunate in possessing some 
specially interesting materials, is the object which our author has had in 
view, and which he has accomplished with great modesty and singular 
skill. A fine subject has here fallen into hands that are worthy of it, and 
we have in this volume the contract of a labour of love most care- 
fully and discriminatingly performed. Henceforth, an added interest 
and charm will attach to ‘The Dolomite Mountains ;’ and we venture 
to predict that these pleasant pages will send many a pilgrim to Cadore, 
whom its scenery alone, or the simple fact of its being the birthplace of 
Titian, would never otherwise have attracted thither. 

It is impossible in the limited space at our disposal to give any detailed 
account of such a volume, and we feel tempted simply to extract some of 
the felicitous descriptions of natural scenery in which it abounds, stirring, 
as they do, many a sunny memory of oft-repeated wanderings in ‘ Titian’s 
Country ;’ but ‘det of space compels us to deny ourselves this gratifi- 
cation. Mr. Gilbert gives us a graphic description of Titian’s house in 
Venice, both in its present condition and in its past glory, at the period 
when it was the resort of the choicest spirits of the time. He conducts 
us also to the master’s villa, near Ceneda, and paints with skilful pencil 
the lovely scenery which surrounds it. This country had, in his opinion, 
‘a larger influence upon the landscape of Titian than any other. To the 
* great painter,’ he says, ‘loving the forest, with its lights and glooms 
‘and glories of autumnal colouring, keenly alive to the sweetness of a 
* home-landscape, and delighting in the peaceful associations of man with 
* Nature, the Val de Mel, midway between Cadore and Ceneda of the 
‘ Plains, lapped among the hills, sheltered from war, sweetly open to sun 
‘ and breeze, broken, bright with orchards and with glossy bluffs, was the 
‘very scene for all that loving intercourse with Nature which makes the 
‘ bliss of country life.’ To it, too, may clearly be traced that peculiar 
feeling for mountain form and expression, that appreciation of their 
solemn grandeur and symbolism, of their fellowship with clouds, and of 
‘ the poetry as well as the artistic capabilities latent in the inter-action 
‘ of these two great landscape powers which characterize Titian’s style, 
but which were so alien to classic and to medieval taste. How fully all 
these points are worked out and illustrated by transcripts from Titian’s 
works, a reference to the book will show. 

Titian’s relations to his birthplace, the position and antiquities of the 
town, and the character of the surrounding mountain-forms, are all 
vividly described, as is also the Battle of Cadore, which is supposed to 
have been the subject of the fine historical painting that once adorned 
the great council hall of the ducal palace at Venice, and was deemed by 
many of Titian’s contemporaries his masterpiece. This painting was 
destroyed by fire in 1577, and over its ashes a fierce controversy has 
raged. Into this discussion Mr. Gilbert enters with enthusiasm, fully 
canvassing the merits of the various theories that have been broached 
upon the subject. On this vexed question we dare not enter. The later 
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history of Cadore and the Vecelli family, some brilliant descriptions of 
seenery redolent of the local atmosphere and colouring, notices of the 
interesting and isolated German communities of the ‘ Sette Commune,’ 
and a final, thoughtfully-worked-out chapter on Cadore as the cradle of 
landscape art, and on Titian as its founder, complete a volume of far more 
than or ag interest, which we can honestly recommend our readers to 
procure for themselves. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


The Poems and Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough. “Edited 
by his Wife. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Arthur Clough was in some respects a typical man. He had poetic 
genius, fine scholarship, intense bee of truth; but united with these 
there was a constitutional feebleness of inteliect, which rendered them 
almost useless. He wanted mental muscle. New ideas attracted him: 
he had sufficient capacity to discover when a professedly new idea was 
an old fallacy in disguise, and yet had not the intellectual strength to 
reject it calmly. Hence he was always in extremes: his mind traversed 
the are of a pendulum, and rested at last in a strange, stagnant uncertainty 
—a kind of mild Pyrrhonism. The earliest influences upon his mind 
were those exerted by Arnold at Rugby and by Newman at Oxford. 
He was a favourite pupil of the former, and exemplified the best and 
the worst results of his system. Many of Arnold’s scholars, instead of 
the rough Paganism and pugnacious gentlemanliness which were the 
characteristics of public schools before his time, had a kind of precocious 
morality which often degenerated into mere priggishness. They were 
extremely good boys, but they were rather too conscious of their goodness 
—rather too apt, moreover, to cultivate ethics at the expense of the 
classics. 

Coming from Rugby to Oxford as a scholar of Balliol, Clough fell 
under the influence of Newman, who was then preaching most eloquently 
at St. Mary’s. Newman’s theology at that period was a mild form of 
Buddhism, and it attracted an immense number of the younger under- 
graduates. It unsettled Clough for life, and caused him to waste his 
energies on futile enterprises. He was the first Balliol scholar to take a 
second class. His mind was agitated with the tumult of theological con- 
troversy. He had undergone a ‘forcing’ process at Rugby ; he under- 
went a second at Oxford ; and the two in succession produced a lamentable 
feebleness of fibre. He has attempted to describe himseif in ‘ Dipsychus’ 
—divyos—and although the poem is but a weak echo of ‘ Faust,’ it is 
interesting as a psychological study. To the end of his days he arrived 
at no settled faith. Revulsion from Newman’s teaching took him to 
the other extreme ; and his theology became purely negative. ‘There is 
nothing to be known’—that was his final creed. Let us do our duty in 
the present, and ask no questions as to the past or the future. 

Arthur Clough’s poetical faculty was blighted by this premature plunge 
into theological discussion. He has written one poem, ‘The Bothie of 
Tober-Na-Vuolich,’ a long vacation pastoral in English hexameters, of 
the roughest and most spondaic sort, which is unique and original—a 
marvellous combination of the spirit of Theocritus with the spirit of 
Wordsworth. Well do we recollect the first appearance of this thin 
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volume (55 pp.), rather more than twenty years ago, and how delighted 
men were with what looked like the first fasciculus of a new style of 
English poetry—the poetry of young Oxford. It wasa es felicitous 
mixture of the old te ak the new English schools—Windermere 
corrected and mitigated by an infusion of the honey of Sicily. Great 
hopes had all lovers of poetry from the author of this delightful, though 
most imperfect idyll. Mr. ingsley praised it in ‘ Fraser,’ and his praise 
was but an echo of the opinion of both Universities. 

But Clough did nothing further. He not only made no progress, but 
he actually diminished in power. Here and there among his minor 
poems we find some that are musical; but his more ambitious attempts 
are painful failures. ‘Dipsychus,’ already named, falls short of 
Mr Bailey's ‘Festus:’ ‘Amours de Voyage,’ a —_ in cacophonous 
hexameters, is morbid and maudlin, and is profoundly uninteresting ; and 
‘ Mari Magno,’ his final attempt, is an imitation of Crabbe’s manner, and 
by no means equal to Crabbe. The sense of bitter disappointment 
wherewith anyone who remembers buying ‘ The Bothie ’ in Macpherson’s 
shop in 1848, and contributing to the susurrus of hearty delight which 

rvaded the city of the Isis regards the subsequent writings of Clough, 
is not easily describable. As we look through the complete collection of 
his works, we can only mourn over what might have been. There was 
Homeric simplicity in the famous pastoral: there is ‘the modern spirit’ 
in its weariest and feeblest form in all Clough’s later works. 

The volume of his poetry which appeared in 1862 had a prefatory 
memoir by Mr. F. T. Palgrave, written with amusing grandiloquence. 
The memoir prefixed to these volumes, written apparently by Mrs. 
Clough, is of a far better character. The letiers are extremely interest- 
ing: the essays are all tainted with a certain quality, which we can 
express only by the inelegant word ‘ priggishness.’ Clough, like one or 
two other Rugbzans of Arnold’s time, entered the world at eighteen, 
prepared to reform it altogether, and to make it a very superior sort 
of world. This kind of thing amuses us, when we read it in a magazine 
or hear it at the Union; but it is surely not worth reproduction. 
Scarcely anything of Clough’s is worth republishing, except the inimitable 
* Bothie of Tober-Na-Vuolich.’ 


Christian Singers of Germany. By CarHertne WINnKWoRTH. 
No. VI. Sunday Library. Macmillan & Co. 


This volume is charged with rich and rare information, is pervaded by 
a reverential spirit, and enriched with original translations of German 
hymns, by the accomplished editor and translator of the ‘ Lyra Germa- 
nica.’ It is impossible to measure the influence exerted upon human 
affairs, or the direction [ to the forces of Christendom, by the old 
hymns of the Church. Many of the great hymns of Luther, as his 
‘Ein feste Burg,’ made singable with the aid of some good old melody 
arranged by himself, or harmonized by Bach, have become the ery and 
the triumph of great nations, and, in spite of ecclesiastical prejudice, 
have had as much to do with the religious sentiment of the ‘ Fatherland’ 
as the pomp of De Celano’s mighty dirge, or the jubilance of St. Bernard’s 
aspirations after the heavenly Jerusalem. Miss Winkworth has traced the 
hymnology of Germany back to its early dawn in the ninth century, 
before the Teutonic tongue had flowed into verse, and when, throughout 
Western Europe, all religious thought embodied itself in the sacred 
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language of the Romish Church. Though the Germans were the last to 
approve and the first to discontinue the Crusaders’ projects, they par- 
ticipated in the life which that movement communicated to Europe; 
and experienced, among other consequences, a great outburst of native 
song in enchanting rhymes, which flew, as Miss Winkworth says, ‘on 
the wings of the tunes attached to them,’ and in almost childish gaiety 
expressed common delight in Nature, in beauty, in love. This animation 
uickened the Church music of the time, and the originals of some of 
uther’s best hymns, which have travelled in translated forms all the 
world over, were originated at this epoch. ‘Take, for instance, the 
following :— 
‘ Christ the Lord is risen, 
Out of death’s dark prison. 
Let us all rejoice to-day; 
Christ shall be our hope and stay. 
Kyrie Eleison. Alleluia! 

We have good specimens, well translated, from the Minnesingers and 
the Mystics, the Christmas carols and dramatic lyrics, which made such 
ample preparation for Luther and his friends. A hymnof Ulrich von 
Hutten, hardly representing his vivacious wit, however, is given by our 
authoress ; and most interesting details are introduced concerning 
Luther’s hymns, and all their magic influence in the stormy days of the 
great Reformation. Hans Sachs, Nicolai, Paul Eber, Nicolas Hermann, 
and many others, are introduced in bright outline, and their best 
memorial is preserved in some admirably-executed translations. The 
biographical sketches towards the close of this interesting volume give 
special charm to the extracts made from Tersteegen, Freylinghausen, 
Sachin Neander, Klopstock, Zinzendorf, and others. Miss Winkworth’s 
volume of this admirable series is, according to our view, the choicest 
production of her pen. 


Juventus Mundi: the Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. By the 
Right Honourable Wittiam E. Gtapstonz. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Gladstone has condensed into one attractive and manageable 
volume the substance of his great work on the Homeric age. The fire 
of criticism, to which fourteen years ago he was exposed, has not burnt 
out his convictions. The growing Pyrrhonism of these days has not 
compelled him to doubt either the unity of the great Homeric poems, 
the personality of the bard, or even the historical character of the chief 
events described in the Iliad. Some of our contemporaries scold and 
scream with indignation much in the same way that Mr. Gladstone’s 
political enemies did during the last session. It is gall and wormwood 
to some of his critics that Mr. Gladstone believes in a Divine govern- 
ment of the world, and in a veritable revelation of the thought and will 
of the Most High by special and supernatural means, in the pre-Homeric 
age. But he does not seem to have been frightened away from his inge- 
nious and interesting speculations by all this contemptuous clamour. 
Indeed, he has gained stronger light and fresh information upon the 
relation of Pheenicia to Hellas. The indubitable introduction of certain 
Pheenician ideas into the Homeric theology, if not into the Olympian 
system, is the key to his position. There are curious coincidences 
between some of the ideas which are fundamental to the Greek mytho- 
logy, and some of the ideas which, developed in another form, and 
XO. ©. 
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preserved by a continuous Divine superintendence from obliteration or 
corruption, appear in Hebrew faith and literature. Rabbinical literature, 
Neo-Platonic speculation concerning the Logos, and Jewish traditions as 
to the earl osaic faith with reference to the Messiah, furnish still 
more striking parallels to what may possibly be the roots out of which 
the myths of Athené and Apollo sprang. The question has shaped itself 
clearly to Mr. Gladstone’s mind: Had these religions a common origin ? 
Was there a period when Semitic and Aryan faiths, like Semitic and 
Aryan languages, had obviously a common parentage? Or has there been 
in still later times—when both forms of the faith in their more com- 
plicated development were widely severed from one another—some link 
of connection between them? Mr. Gladstone urges both explanations 
of these correspondences ; and though he cannot prove his hypothesis to 
be true, he has done much to establish a primeval revelation of very 
lofty conceptions and sublime truths, which were too subtle and refined 
for perpetuity, until mankind had passed through many phases of de- 
velopment, and the great facts of revelation a»proximated their climax. 
He has made it appear probable that the gorgeous Olympian system, 
the functions of Zeus oad Poseidon, of Apollo and Iris, of Athené and 
Themis, &c., are palpitating with a glory which came from a purer 
— although they have quenched the light and concealed the source 
of it. 

The elaborate treatment of the divinities of Olympus, the ethics of 
the Homeric age, the geography of Homer, the plots, characters, and 
similes of the two great poems, as well as the profoundly interesting 
disquisitions on the leading appellatives in the poems, such as Pelasgoi, 
Danaoi, and Achaioi, and the discussion on the title Anax Andrin, reveal 
at every turn the closest acquaintance with the text of Homer, and, 
altogether apart from the peculiar speculations of the author, will fulfil i 
his purpose and justify his anxiety ‘to encourage and facilitate the access 
‘ of educated persons to the actual contents of the text. The amount 
‘ (says he) and variety of these contents have not yet been fully appre- 
‘ciated. The delight received from the poems has possibly had some J 
‘ influence in disposing the generality of readers to rest satisfied with their b 
* enjoyment. he doubts cast upon their origin must have assisted in 
‘ producing and fostering a vague, instinctive indisposition to laborious J 4) 
‘examination. The very splendour of the poetry dazzles the eye, as with | 4, 
‘ whole sheets of light, and may often seem almost to give to analysis the 
‘ character of vulgarity and impertinence.’ He intimates that he has § }, 
gone through Herculean tasks with the text, which are neither displayed : 
nor referred to in this book; but there is material for the scholar, the 
philosopher, and the investigator into the origin of religious ideas. If F 
such an undertaking as this is the recreation of our Premier, it is not th 


easy to imagine what his hard work may involve. hi 
r 

Oldbury. By Annie Kearny. Three vols. London : Macmillan. 
‘Oldbury ’ is a very good story, notwithstanding the somewhat common- - 


place character of its incidents. A mysterious family, consisting of Mr. 
and Mrs. Blake, their daughter Margaret, and their grand-daughter fid 
Elsie, take up their abode at Oldbury, and, as far as possible, shun all 

social intercourse. Only the vicar, Mr. Pierrepoint, and a delightful old 
maid and village gossip, Miss Berry, have access to them. The vicar, who 
is a widower, falls in love with Aunt Margaret, and is refused. His son 
Steenie falls in love with Elsie, in spite of the opposition of all parties jf +. 
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and as Elsie reciprocates his affection, and neither knows any reasons 
for repressing it, their engagement survives all attempts to sunder 
it. Elsie, at length, learns the terrible secret; her father has defrauded 
his brother-in-law, and in a scuffle shot him dead, and is expiating his 
double crime at Dartmoor. The lovers are stunned, and separated for 
two or three years, not so much by the discovery as by various accidents 
which conveniently contribute to the necessary imbroglio, and, ignorant 
of each other’s fidelity, maintain their faith. Steenie goes to China with 
his uncle, a diplomatist, and is taken prisoner by Prince Kung, which 
brings to confession a vile busybody, Mrs. Luttridge, who has played 
false with Steenie’s letter, and melts into tenderness Mr. Pierrepoint, the 
father, and all ends happily. 

The excellency of the story is its admirable character drawing, its 
sprightly dialogue, its strong common sense, and its perfect urity of 
tone. Old Mr. Blake, absorbed ir his mathematics ; Margaret, his high- 
minded, self-sacrificing, and beautiful daughter and amanuensis; Mr. 
Pierrepoint, the respectable, worldly-wise, but good parish clergyman ; 
Miss Berry, the delightful old minister of universal benevolence ; and, 
above all, Cecil Russel, Steenie’s cousin, are, in addition to the hero and 
heroine, all delineated most cleverly. With a true, firm, and skilful 
en, Miss Keary manages the idiosyncrasies of her personages and the 
ights and shades of her story very cleverly. ‘he novel is a thoroughly 
good one. The most cultured may read it with enjoyment, and the 
most innocent without injury. 


Denis Duval ; Lovel, the Widower ; and other Stories. By W. M. 
THACKERAY. 


Catherine: a Story; Little Travels; the Fitz-Boodle Papers, §c. 
By W. M. Tuacxeray. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


These two volumes complete the magnificent library edition of 
Thackeray’s works, and a corpus of authorship at which one might well 
be amazed, did not every writer by profession know how rapidly papers 
and volumes accumulate, when a man does nothing but write, and prints 
all that he writes. The difference between one writer and another is not 
that one writes a little and well, and another much and ill—as a rule, the 
cacethes scribendi or its absence characterises good and bad writers alike— 
but that careful workmanship being assumed, the genius of a man stamps 
itself upon all that he writes. The better and the worse of a man of 
genius range within certain limits, and the worst is better than the 
dullard’s best. At the same time, even the cleverest man writes much 
that it would be an injustice to him to include in a collected edition of 
his works ; and voluminous as are these collected writings of Thackeray, 
probably half as much more than served the purposes of the day, and 
provided the daily bread and watercresses, is wisely suppressed. What 
effect is produced by these twenty-two volumes? That the unmistakeable 
mint of genius is upon them is of course conceded; but we have felt, in 
looking through them, that it is a genius that works but one vein, that 
fiddles upon but one string—that altogether lacks the many-sidedness of 
Shakespeare, Goéthe, Walter Scott, and others. To read much of Thackeray 
at a time produces an ache. He is always true, earnest, and noble— 
always aiming at moral ends, and full of a fine scorn of shams and cant 
and selfishness. In his own peculiar vein of satire and irony, with which 


i] a deep tenderness is often strongly blended, Thackeray is unrivalled. He 
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has created his world, and reigns supreme in it ; nor has another such stern, 
searching, wholesome, week-day preacher been given to this generation. 
Ifthe cant and selfishness of fashion are not rebuked in his presence—if 
they have not been repressed and diminished by his noble scorn and keen 
exposure—they must be shameless indeed. We do not remember a line 
of this great satirist of modern manners that need cause virtue to blush. 
A censor of vice and folly, he is always pure and wise—always makes his 
readers hate, generally with a touch of pity (which is more effectual than 
hate pure po simple), the mean and the base. His writings always 
indicate the great-hearted, high-souled, noble-minded, compassionate 
gentleman; and if they run somewhat too much into monotone, they 
nevertheless, constitute a mass of grand ethical teaching, by which our 
own and future generations may profit. More than this we need not 
say. The genius of Thackeray has been analysed and criticised by 
hundreds of pens ; his place among the great masters of English literature 
is assumed. We will only, therefore, repeat the expression of our great 
regret at the bibliographical deficiencies of this edition. We had hoped 
that the absence of notes might have been compensated by a bibliogra- 
phical index. It is not so. We have a complete edition of Thackeray’s 
works, but put together without regard to chronological order, and with- 
out the collateral information respecting time, place, and circumstance, 
bg to all students of literature would very greatly have enhanced its 
value. 


Constance Aylmer: a Story of the Seventeenth Century. By 
H. T. P. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


This is an historical romance, in which the fortunes of a charming 
rl are interwoven with stirring incidents of stormy times. The 

eroine, who is the orphan child of Puritans, is entrusted to the care 
of her Quaker aunt, Deborah (Lady Moody), who resides in Long 
Island, at the period when that part of North America was possessed b 
the Dutch ; and the development of the story brings us into contact with 
scenes which reveal the social and domestic habits of the colonists, and 
which also exhibit the caprice and self-will of these Dutch rulers. 

Lady Moody is an interesting specimen of the somewhat starched, yet 
really large-hearted and noble-minded Quakeress; and her relations with 
the Indian chief, Iyano, and his beloved and outraged Omanee, are very 
beautifully depicted. The way in which she induced Iyano to listen to 
the words of ‘the Great Spirit,’ as she read to him from the Holy Book, 
is skilfully told; and we see the light of truth gradually dawn upon his 
benighted soul, until at length he comes to learn that hardest of all 
lessons for such a one as he—to show kindness to his bitterest foe, and 
to minister in the hour of direst need to the wants of the man who had 
done him the grossest wrong. This is, however, only a small episode in 
the story; the absorbing interest of the reader gathers round the 
lights and shadows of Constance Aylmer’s love, the course of which was 
anything but smooth, for she, like many another pure and noble soul, was 
refined in the furnace of sorrow and disappointment. After a time, she 
returns to England on a visit to another aunt, Lady Grey, a heartless 
woman of the world, whose maxims, however, have no influence on the 
unsophisticated mind of Constance. In this part of the story, we are 
introduced into the fashionable society of London, during the period of 
the Commonwealth, when the Strand was its West-end, when Paul’s-walk 
was the favourite promenade of the aristocracy, and when Lord Hunting- 
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ae —_ gather wild flowers for his ladye-love ‘ from the dry ditches of 
ecadilly. 

We doubt if the historical information that can be gleaned from such 
a work as this is of any great value, but it serves to give reality and 
piquancy to the tale, which is throughout unblemished in its purity, and 
the interest of which is sustained to the end. 


Sir Thomas Branston. By Wit11aM Gitpert. Three volumes. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 


There are three or four things which we may be certain of in Mr. 
Gilbert’s books—they are always written with great ability, they as 
uniformly run in a psychological vein, they deal with the nosology of 
human nature, and they are as realistic in their treatment of it as a Dutch 
picture. ‘Sir Thomas Branston’ affords ample illustration of each of these 
characteristics. It is, we think, by far the ablest of Mr. Gilbert’s works, 
and although in construction—perhaps in conception—very faulty as a 
work of art, it contains scenes of great power and pathos; some of 
Minnie’s passion scenes especially rise to great dramatic intensity, others, 
exhibiting her cunning, are very subtle and masterly. The conception 
of the tale rests upon assumed psychological facts, of the verity of which 
we must leave scientific men to judge. To us, as ordinary observers of 
human nature, the development seems forced and unnatural. Admitting, 
for the sake of argument, the principle which Mr. Gilbert essays to 
illustrate, viz., that fever, or the treatment of patients during fever, may 
produce such a change in the physical constitution as utterly to revolu- 
tionize moral character (although, as Mr. Gilbert maintains it, this lays the 
axe at the root of all moral responsibility), we think that he has failed in 
giving a coherent account of the development. He does not, like the 
author of ‘ Elsie Venner,’ attempt by subtle analysis to deduce conse- 
quences from causes. He simply narrates the incidents which mark the 
violence of the change; he describes, that is, the outward life with all its 
startling incongruities, and makes no attempt to analyse the inward 
character. We doubt whether, psychologically, it is possible first for a 
girl with Minnie’s antecedents to become for some years the paragon of 
refinement and affection she is represented, and next for such a girl to 
have all moral feeling so destroyed by a fever as to become a kind of she- 
Mephistopheles—a perfect demon of duplicity, hatred, and murder, com- 
mitting crimes for which there is no sufficient motive. Her character has 
no coherence. Scarcely more successful in this respect is the character of 
Sir Thomas Branston. Some parts of the mechanism of story are devised 
with a cleverness worthy of Wilkie Collins, but the attempt to work out 
a consistent or probable history of retribution is a failure. Some of the 
characters, however—for instance, Mrs. Watson, Mr. Thorndal, and 
Margaret Christison—are as beautiful as they are skilful. The story, how- 
ever, is chiefly carried on by the reprobates of social life. Minnie, Sir 
Thomas, Delorge, and Frosine are utterly detestable, committing many 
crimes, among them three or four murders, and capable of any. The 
workhouse and pothouse scenes, especially the last scenes in Minnie’s 
life, are drawn as few but Mr. Gilbert could draw them. Mr. Gilbert 
carries his great gift of literal circumstantial description almost too far. 
He will describe the handle of ashovel, or the tip of a hat’s brim, for the 
mere sake of describing it, when neither the progress of the plot nor the 
realization of any particular scene demands it. Notwithstanding these 
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criticisms, the novel <td is one of great power, and indicates the 
— growth of probably one of the greatest realistic artists of our 
y- His very failures are the failures of strength, and not of weakness. 


CASSELL’S CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. 


On « Coral Reef: the Story of a Runaway Trip to Sea. By 
Artuur Locker (J. H. Forbes.) 


The Magic of Kindness; or, the Wondrous Story of the Good 
Huan. By the Brothers Mayuew. With Illustrations by 
Walter Crane. 


King Gab’s Story Bag. By Heracuirus Grey. 


Hours of Sunshine. By Marruras Barr. With Illustrations 
by Oscar Pletsch. 


The Rare Romance of Reynard the Fox, in Words of One Syllable. 
By J. P. Day. 


Granny’s Spectacles, and what She saw through them. 
The Story of the Hamiltons ; or, the Two Sisters. 
Hid in a Cave: Flora Selwyn ; or, How to Behave. 
Little Fables for Little Folks. 


The Boy who Wondered. By Mrs. Grorce GtLavsrone. 
London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 1869. 


We regret that we cannot do more than merely call the attention of 
those who have to cater for the amusement of young people to the long 
list quoted above of charming volumes, which have just issued from the 
teeming gre of Messrs. Cassell & Co. They contain facts, fables, and 
fiction, all told with more or less of the skill which is sure to en- 
chain the attention of young folks, dexterously interwoven with useful 
knowledge and words of wisdom, which will make their readers wiser 
and better. The first five in our catalogue are handsome square 
volumes, each containing some two hundred pages. Among them, we 
are particularly pleased with ‘ Hours of Sunshine,’ a collection of little 
poems, written expressly for children by one who evidently understands 
the child’s heart, and knows how to touch its trembling chords. ‘ The 
Rare Romance of Reynard the Fox,’ done into words of one syllable, also 
arrests our attention as an ingenious rendering for little people of that 
quaint old apologue, which has stood its ground for hundreds of years, 
and has become a classic in various languages. But we must not pause to 
criticise in detail. The latter volumes named in our list are fair speci- 
mens of Messrs. Cassell’s smaller series for juveniles, all alike externally 
radiant in scarlet, purple, and gold, printed with the utmost care, and 
enlivened with coloured illustrations. The latter is the only feature of 
the series to which we are disposed to take exception. We venture to 
suggest that a few good woodcuts would be better adapted to elevate 


the og of the coming generation than this liberal sprinkling of gaudy 
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Book of Worthies: Gathered from the Old Histories, and now 


Written anew. By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


This is another of the very noble series of books which Messrs. Mac- 
millan have — for the reading of young people. Rightly judging 
that the noblest principles should be inculcated, and that the highest 
scholarship and the best literary talent should be enlisted in their incul- 
cation, Messrs. Macmillan have, in their ‘Golden Treasury’ series 
especially provided editions of standard works, volumes of selected poetry, 
and original compositions, which entitle this series to be called classical. 
Nothing can be better than the literary execution, nothing more elegant 
than the material workmanship. Miss Yonge, improving upon the ‘nine 
worthies’ of olden times, and equally recognising the importance of 
keeping before young people ‘ clusters of glorious examples gathered from 
all times, to light them on the way to deeds of virtue,’ and thinking it 
easy to ‘ bring together nine times nine of true noble characters, who in 
‘all times and ages have reflected back upon their brethren that Divine 
‘image in which their first father was made ;’ thinking, too,.that ‘ our 
‘judgment of what constitutes worthies may differ a little from that of 
‘him who collected the first nine, tells the stories of Joshua, David, 
‘Hector, Aristides, Nehemiah, Xenophon, Epaminondas, Alexander, 
‘Marcus Curius Dentatus, Cleomenes, Scipio Africanus, Judas Mac- 
‘ cabeeus, and Julius Cesar.’ We need not speak of the simplicity, good 
taste, right feeling, and literary skill with which such stories by her must 
be written. It is a golden book of noble deeds, which young and old 
will equally delight in, and be inspired by. 


The Young Man in the Battle of Life. By Wit1t1AM Lanve ts, D.D. 


The Life of Bernard Palissy, of Saintes. By Henry Mortey. 
London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 


These two volumes of the Belle Sauvage Library are aos together 
from their forming parts of this interesting series of publications. They 
differ very widely in character. Dr. Landells has thrown together a 
course of admirable sermens on the ‘ Battle of Life;’ and under the 
headings of ‘The Trumpet Call,’ the ‘Soldier,’ the ‘ Enlistment,’ the 
‘Armour,’ the ‘Shield,’ the ‘Helmet,’ &ec., has poured out his large 
heart upon the young men of this generation. Perhaps the persistence of 
the one set of images throughout has a tendency to become monotonous, 
and to make one long for freedom from the cries and accompaniments, ‘ the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war ;’ but there is so much that is 
high and pure, wise and inspiring, in these discourses, that we trust they 
will be read\extensively by young men. 

Mr. Morley’s book isa new edition of a very elaborate historical mono- 
graph. The author lays just claim to having revolutionized or greatly 
enlarged all common ideas entertained with reference to Palissy, the 
potter. His sketch of the times of Palissy, and of the reigns of 
Francis I. of France, and Charles V. of Germany, is very brilliant, and 
throws great light upon the under-currents of thought, work, and national 
life, which the general representations of the conflicts of those monarchs 
conceai from view. The career of Palissy as a workman, and the various 
discoveries he made in his art, his struggles and victories in the pursuit 
of the secret of the ‘white enamel,’ and his researches as a naturalist 
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and alchemist, are told with great ability and with special adaptation 
for the difficult task; but the most fascinating and unexpected 
portion of the history is Palissy’s career as a Reformer. ‘The grave, 
* uncompromising piety of the Huguenot, who knew that he might die 
‘ for his faith,’ his reverent acquaintance with the Bible, his fearlessness, 
his efforts at exposition of Scripture, the spirit with which he watched 
the persecution of the so-called heretics, and the success which attended 
his labours as an Evangelical preacher, are all narrated with high artistic 
skill: Mr. Morley has painted with a masterly hand the fierce perse- 
cution of the Huguenots under the inspiration of that most terrible 
mother of weak, licentious, and bloodthirsty princes, who followed each 
other on the throne of France, including the imprisonment and rescue of 
Palissy, the wild romance of the next few years of his life, and his long 
confinement and death in the Bastille. The immense research and the 
historic imagination displayed, make this volume a valuable contribution 
to our literature. 


A Legend of Dundrum Castle, within the County of Dublin: 
being a Chronicle of the House of De La Rath. Done into 
English by Mrs. Faser. Bell & Daldy. 


The teller of the story is Mistress Philippa Rochfort, cousin of 
Geraldine, the heroine, whose MS. is found fifty or sixty years after the 
events narrated by Geoffrey Bagod—in his boyhood one of the actors— 
an old man of os when he edits it. It is a storyjof the fourteenth 
century, after the manner of the author of ‘ Mary Powell,’ and of the 


- love, chivalry, and lawlessness of that period. It is very slight, and 


may be read in half-an-hour; but the archaic flavour is successfully 
caught. 


Miscellanies ; chiefly Addresses, Academical and Historical. By 
Francis WituiamM Newman. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 
1869. 


It is ve gratifying to us to meet Mr. Newman on an occasion on 
which we hee no impulse to smite him under the fifth rib, or even to 
brandish the sword. There is much in this volume which, if it excite 
inquiry or provoke criticism, commands admiration, and makes every 
reader the author's debtor. The mind of Mr. Newman is constitutionally 
given to what some would irreverently term crotchets, but it is charged 
with rare and almost exhaustless information. The fountain bubbles up 
perpetually, and casts pearls and precious flower-seeds forth with pro- 
digal freedom. The lectures on postry; which occupy a hundred pages 
of the volume, are singularly rich in seperation and comparison. Clas- 
sical, medieval, and modern poets—Aischylus, Tasso, Milton, and Scott— 
are examined, and brought into curious and dexterous parallelism. Scott 
seems Mr. Newman’s greatest favourite, and he clearly places him above 
most of all the masters of song, in his choice of theme, in his manipu- 
lation of plot, and in imaginative detail. Mr. Newman maintains what 
is erfectly true, that there is less that can minister to voluptuousness 
in Homer or Virgil than in Milton or Spenser; but of Walter Scott's 
conception and representation of love, he says that ‘he has an unfailing 
sweetness of heart, full charged with the morality of the future.’ He 
discourses on the form of poetry, and suggests scores of questions which 
we cannot stop to answer, as, e.g., ‘Were not the historical plays of 
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‘ Shakespeare, though dramatic in form, substantially epic in spirit and 
‘relations,’ having, ‘like Homer’s poetry, an infinite background, as 
‘ of distant things dimly seen,’ and resting ‘ on tales which either are, or 
‘are believed to be true?’ Again, after telling us that ‘moral philosophy 
‘and argumentation was the ivy which clambered up the oak, and 
‘adorned it (Greek tragedy) with a splendid foliage not its own, and at 
‘last strangled it,’ he adds: ‘We see likewise in the Roman Horace a 
‘history not dissimilar. His later odes have little savour of poetical 
‘life; they are moral constructions. Will English poetry die of 
‘philosophy ? I have often thought it has caught the disease. 

The volume contains seven lectures on the chief forms of ancient 
nations, full of ingenious speculation. The paper entitled ‘Defence of 
Carthage,’ against the abuse of historians and philosophers, is sustained 
with great courage. He contrasts the spirit, the energy, the self- 
reliance, the maritime and commercial ingenuity of Carthage, with the 
selfishness, the despotism, the bad faith, the cruelty of Rome. He tries 
to vindicate her from the charge of bloody superstition, the records of 
which are probably due to historical caprice and partiality. He con- 
cludes: ‘Let it not be supposed that I am holding up CarTHaGE as 
‘superior in religion to Italy or Greece. In public good faith and 
‘ political justice, I think she was really superior to Roms and to ATHENs ; 
but as to religion, not one of the three States will bear moral criticism. 
‘There is nothing to degrade Carthage below other great historical 
‘ States, or forbid our sympathies with her memory.’ 

Mr. Newman’s dissertations on Mathematics, Logic, Elocution, and- 
National Loans, place this miscellaneous volume among the most 
fascinating specimens of the work and the play of a true scholar. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


John’s Gospel: Apologetical Lectures. By J.T. Van Oosterzer, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Utrecht. 
Translated, with Additions, by J. F. Hurst, D.D. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1869. 


A Sketch of the Character of Jesus: a Biblical Essay. By Dr. 
DanriEL ScHENKEL, Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg. Translated from the Third German 
Edition. Longmans. 1869. 


The first of these volumes consists of four lectures which. were 
delivered at Amsterdam, by the learned Professor of Theology in the 
University of Utrecht. They were addressed to a popular audience, and 
grapple with a question of transcendent importance. They exhibit the 
results, rather than the methods of the author’s investigation or the 
details of his proof; but he does not shirk any portion of the argument. 
Dr. Oosterzee first defends the authenticity of John’s Gospel on internal 
grounds. He shows that the eye-witness unconsciously betrays himself, 
that the author must have been among the most intimate of our Lord’s 
disciples and friends, and that none but the son of Zebedee, whom even 
Tiibingen criticism claims as the author of the Apocalypse, can answer to 
the ‘characteristics’ of the writer. He meets fairly the prominent 
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retorts which are current with the Rationalistic school, and then advances 
to the external vouchers for the Apostolic origin of the fourth Gospel, 
which, though they may not be so early nor so abundant as we might 
desire, are far more satisfying than those which can be offered for the 
authenticity of the principal works of classical writers. In a second 
lecture, Dr. Oosterzee meets with great frankness and fulness the allega- 
tion of irreconcilable contradictions and dissimilarities between the § ‘' 
Christ of the Synoptists and the Christ of the fourth Gospel. He shows ff 
that the germs of all that is peculiar in the latter are to be traced in the § ‘< 
former. He urges the many-sidedness of the Christ, the affluence and ‘5 
abundance of the resources of the Son of God, the undoubted differences  (P 
that pervade the representations of the Synoptists themselves, and the 
peculiar circumstances and purpose that distinguish the discourses and 8 
sayings of our Lord as related by John, from those preserved in the § 
Synoptic tradition. The much-vaunted contradiction between the § ™ 
Synoptists and John, as to the day of our Lord’s death, is discussed with f 8 
candour. The argument that is built upon it in favour of the supposed P 
polemical purpose of the narrative, in the quarto-deciman controversy, is 
refuted by the ‘simple fact that this writing was never referred to in the ff th 
‘second century or later by a single adherent of this narrow-hearted § th 
and limited tendency for the direct combating of which this Gospel is f 1 
alleged to have been written.’ The lecture on John’s account of our § © 
Lord’s miracles is very instructive, entirely refuting some of the often- § ° 
repeated charges, that the motive which actuates them differs so widely § t0 
from the miracles, the record of which is contained in the other gospels. § p¢ 
Each of the miracles of the fourth Gospel is subjected to careful analysis. § 2 
It is shown that they are all specimens of whole groups of similar J 
miracles detailed elsewhere, have the same general intention, and move in § © 
the same sphere; and that the order of succession does not correspond with § 
the divine order that characterized the life of the Incarnate Logos. The § 
fourth lecture is devoted to a high scholarly and devout attempt to 
produce the grand features of the Johannean Christ. We heartily }% 
commend this little work to our readers. It is timely, earnest, spiritual, f 
and convincing; though we regret that the translation has not fallen into JU: 
more scholarly hands, e.g., the translator clearly thought that the § of 
hypothetical falsarius to whom the argument of the author compelled §¢& 
frequent reference was a well-known writer of the second century! A 50 
great battle is being fought out on this ground, and vehement attempts §de 
are being made to cag us of the historic worth of the details pre- f° 
served by the Evangelist John, even under cover of admiration and of f‘t 
unctuous gratitude to the unknown romance writer of the second century, f‘t 
whose penetration and love had, more accurately than any other Christian f {0 
disciple of that epoch, perceived the magnitude of the ideas which were J™ 
involved in Christianity. 
Thus, Dr. Schenkel, in the second work placed at the head of this bu 
notice, after having advanced all the stock arguments against the authen- fe 
ticity of John’s Gospel, and having urged a few additional ones of his own, f&' 
has the audacity to conclude his chapter on the sources of the biography} 
of Jesus with these paradoxical words—far more paradoxical than any he§*h 
can charge upon the Evangelist: ‘ Without this Gospel, the unfathomable th 
‘depth, the inaccessible height of the character of the Saviour of the#™ 
‘ world would be wanting to us, and his boundless influence, renewing all fP¥ 
‘ humanity, would for ever remain a mystery. In the separate stages of}th 
‘His development, Jesus Christ was not what the Fourth Evangelist}te 
paints Him, but he was that in the height and depth of His influence. .. ne 
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‘The first three gospels have shown Him to us still wrestling with 
‘powerful earthly forces. The fourth Gospel portrays the Saviour 
‘glorified in the victorious power of the spirit over the earthly nature. 
‘The former show us the Son of Israel striving in his humanity towards 
‘Heaven—the latter, the King of Heaven, who descends full of divine 
‘grace from the Throne of Eternity into the world of men. Our por- 
‘traiture of Him must not forsake the natural, earthly foundation of the 
‘first three gospels, if it is to be historically real; but the representation 
‘of the character of Jesus becomes eternally true only in the heavenly 
‘splendour of that light that streams forth from the fourth Gospel’ 
3D). 
This is an extract highly characteristic of the spirit and genius of Dr. 
Schenkel, whose great notoriety in Germany has Med to the publication, 
in an English form, of this specious and dangerous volume. The passage, 
moreover, contains the kernel of the argument; for, while it assumes 
simply to deal with the moral character of Jesus, it lays down the 
rinciple, that the completeness and fulness of conviction and life ex- 
fibited in the fourth Gospel is incompatible with any character at all; 
that no growth or development of ideas or purposes is discernible 
therein ; and that, from the first, ‘the Logos made flesh’ manifests a 
glory, Messianic consciousness, and Divine attributes which render him 
completely incomprehensible and unrepresentable. This, Dr. Schenkel 
contrasts with what he endeavours to make out from the Synoptists 
to be a gradual evolution of the moral nature, religious aims, and 
political assumption, which, blossoming in self-denying love, terminated 
in a practical suicide, or, at all events, in an heroic and self-consecrated 
onslaught upon the law and lawgivers of the theocracy. This rueful 
conflict, while it destroyed Jesus, immortalised Him, and did, in reality, 
bring the law itself which condemned Him to the bar of universal 
conscience, and thus expiated the sin of the world. 
Itmay be asked, How can a man of such high spiritual tastes, such holy 
aspirations, such obvious love to the man Christ Jesus, have arrived at 
such conclusions? It cannot be doubted that, after the manner of pious 
Unitarians, Dr. Schenkel does admire, all but adore, the moral features 
of the character of our Blessed Lord ; but while he does so, he utterly sinks 
every truly supernatural claim or act, and comes at every page athwart 
some statement of the Synoptists or of Jesus himself whieh he can only 
deprive of force by adopting some Rationalistic dodge, or some of the 
.|conjuring feats of the ‘higher criticism.” ‘It is extremely improbable 
‘that Jesus said or did such or such a thing; because, if so, He would 
‘become unhistorical, or impossible to represent to our thought,’ is a 
formula of our author’s logic; and he uses it not merely to reduce the 
miraculous help which the great Physician applied to the sufferings of 
His hearers, and to the claims He made upon their religious allegiance, 
but to the entire order in which every event said to have the slightest 
[vestige of historical basis could have occurred. He is bent on the 
establishment of the theory that the Synoptists detail the gradual growth 
of the Messianic consciousness in the bosom of Jesus, and everything— 
chronology,-order, Evangelistic authority—goes down before it. After 
the fashion of M. Renan, every gloomy foreboding, every solemn and 
mighty claim, every bold assault upon the orthodoxy or monarchical 


ng allgpretensions of the ruling classes, belongs to the later months or days of 
es offthe life of Christ ; while all the sunnier aspects which light up the solemn 


record, all the reticence and modest meekness, all the Lord’s unwilling- 
ness that unspiritual men should garrulously babble His praises, are 
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referred to the opening year or years of our Lord’s ministry, when He 
is supposed by our author not to have made up His mind as to His 
career. He confesses that this is utterly at variance with John’s Gospel, 
and, therefore, he denies all authenticity to that wondrous document, 
Still, he has the hardihood to take hold of the supposed facts which 
underlie the first six chapters of John, and refer them all to the closing 
scenes in our Lord’s ministry. It seems to us, that on these principles 
anything might be made up out of any possible narrative. e do not 
refuse to Dr. Schenkel the credit of having grasped with clearness some 
of the great ethical teachings of Jesus, but we think he is utterly wrong 
in his representations of Christ’s antagonism to the law as such; and in 
his account of the moral import of His death, we think he is childish 
and weak in the extreme. Of course, he refuses to receive the idea of 
the physical resurrection or ascension of our Lord. All is to be 
accounted for in the glorification which the idea of His wondrous life 
and death secured in the affection and enthusiasm of His disciples. He 
plays hide and seek with his ‘authorities.’ He follows them when he 
pleases, neglects, overturns, or inverts them when the supposed fact 
communicated by them is inconvenient. 

The volume is far more pains taking and less offensive than that 
of M. Renan. There is very little sentimentality, and no attempt 
at scenic descriptions of impossible scenes. He confines himself mainly 
to his chosen theme; and it must not be denied that he, too, like 
Renan, entertains exalted ideas of the character of Christ—of His 
strength and self-sacrifice, of His unworldliness and wisdom, of His 
prophetic glances into the future, and of His inexpressible and im. 
measurable love for man as man. To criticise this work in detail 
is not now our purpose. One point only do we refer to, viz. 
the extreme eagerness with which he endeavours to discover in the 
Synoptists traces of growth, alteration, change, ‘development’ in the 
mind, work, and character of Jesus. It is the key-stone of his construc- 
tion, just as it was of M. Renan’s. It is surprising to us that he does not 
see, that on his own showing, he has reduced the public life of Jesus toa 
shorter period than is involved in the narrative of the fourth Evan- 
gelist; and that, with such a mind and heart as that of Jesus, there is 
no improbability whatever in His life-plan, His doctrinal teaching, and 
opm attitude, having been matured and deliberately adopted when He 

ad reached His complete manhood. If with John’s Gospel, as in the 
case of Socrates, we had some fifty years to account for, instead of from 
thirty to forty months, there might be some colour for the intensity and 
animus of our author’s argument; but when even John simply relates 
the sayings and doings of one who, after thirty years of meditation, 
suddenly comes forth to accomplish in an incredibly brief period the 
most impressive and wondrous work, the difficulty seems to us gravely 
augmented, if that brief epoch must be split up into a series of shifting 
and dissolving ideals, which the great Prophet of Nazareth placed suc- 
cessively before Him. Itis far safer, and more honourable to the dignity 
of these documents, if we explain the Synoptists by John,‘than if we 
demolish all the historical value of John’s Gospel by a garbled series of 
hypothetically-arranged extracts from Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Yet 
there are passages of great power and beauty, with which, if we may put 
upon them our own interpretation, we agree. Thus, he says, after 
repudiating the historical fact of the resurrection, ‘The Christian com- 
‘munity needs now, more than ever, a living Christ, who in death con- 
‘ quered death, and became, for time and eternity, the Creator of im- 
‘ perishable life in the history of nations, and in the lives of individuals. 
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‘,.. The living Christ, although remaining hidden from Pharisees and 
‘ Herodians, is, nevertheless, with ever-growing clearness and power, 
‘revealed unto babes.’ ‘The living Christ is the spirit of the com- 
‘munity.’ The community will succeed in its highest aims, when ‘it 
‘attains a right perception and living appreciation of the person of Jesus 
‘Christ.’ We endorse this sentiment, but mourn bitterly that a man of 
such large and liberal ideas as Schenkel should have done so much to 
obscure and travesty that wondrous Person. 


in} Scenes from the Life of Jesus. By S. Grea. 2nd Edition. 
ish Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 


be Mr. Greg tells us that the first edition of his little work was published 
life § about fourteen years ago; and that it was written ‘not so much for the 
He § ‘general public as for the use of Sunday-school teachers.’ ‘Its purpose,’ 
he § he says, ‘is not critical or argumentative; neither does it touch upon 
act § ‘doctrine or edification. It confines itself to the simple narrative of the 
‘Gospel history.’ It is written with great literary skill and beauty. 
hat § Mr. Greg endeavours to reproduce the exact scenes and circumstances 
opt f of the incidents of our Lord’s history. He has carefully studied the 
nly pal geography of Palestine, and, with the aid of travellers in the 
| oly Land, endeavours very successfully to print in the background of 
His § his historical pictures. We have not detected more than one or two of 
His § the mistakes into which, in some way or othér, all who have not them- 
im- § selves visited the scenes of a history inevitably fall. One is in de- 
tail § scribing the imaginary landscape spread before our Lord on the 
iz.,§ Mount of Temptation. Even admitting the scene of the temptation 
the § to have been north-east of the Jordan, as Mr. Greg seems to suppose, 
the f and not the traditional Quarantania, the sentence, ‘Across the wind- 
uc- B ‘ing Jordan, over the Plain of Esdrelon, past the hills of Nazareth, 
not § ‘till Mount Carmel rose in the far distance,’ conveys an inaccurate 
0 4B representation, inasmuch as the hills of Nazareth would lie in the 
an-§ foreground, and are separated from Carmel by the Plain of Esdrelon. 
eis§ Far more important, however, is the devout, practical, and reverent 
und § spirit of the narrative. Mr. Greg’s name is unknown to’us. A 
He f letter to the author of ‘The Creed of Christendom’ inserted in the 
the § appendix, seems to indicate a near relationship—perhaps that of a 
om § brother. In it, the author of this little work repudiates the destructive 
and § rationalism of ‘The Creed of Christendom.’ So far as we can gather 
ites from his book, and, bearing in mind his disavowal of doctrinal pur- 
ion, § pose, he writes from the point of view of an Evangelical Unitarian, 
the § consequently he often stops short of the conclusion or touch that in our 
ely J estimation gives the mission of Christ its full significance. Mr. Greg: 
ing § fully recognises the supernatural power of our Lord, and accepts fully 
uc- fand unhesitatingly the Gospel narratives of His miracles, including the 
lity J raising of Lazarus, and His own resurrection from the dead. He also, 
we § during His public ministry at least, recognises His prophetical knowledge. 
; of }He does not, however, even mention the Gospel account of our Lord’s: 
Yet f birth. He speaks of His consciousness, even to the hour of His tempta- 
ut ftion, as that of a supremely-good man merely, waiting to know his. 
ter fmission. Nor is there a word throughout the book to imply the recog- 
om- f Nition of more than a divinely-commissioned prophet. The recognition 
on- fof John, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God,’ and the history of the crucifixion, 
im- } elicit no hint of anything like a sacrificial atonement. Mr. Greg, indeed, 
als. | formally refuses to enter upon any exposition of the crucifixion ; but, 
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without a very careful avoidance, he could scarcely have foreborne some 
allusion to the incarnation and the atonement, had these been part of his 
creed. We are not, therefore, we think, wronging him by saying that 
his work is written from the stand-point of an Evangelical Unitarian. 
We deem this an utterly insufficient account of our Lord’s character and 
work. Denying His divine incarnation and His sacrificial atonement, He 
is to us altogether another Christ and His is another Gospel. Even thus 
conceived, His life and work as a divinely-commissioned prophet have a 
transcendent and peerless beauty; and this Mr. Greg has portrayed 
with a reverent spirit and with great artistic skill. 


The Apostles. By Ernest Renan. Translated from the 
original French. N. Triibner & Co. 


We devoted an article to M. Renan’s volume on its first appearance 
in the original (‘ British Quarterly Review,’ vol. xliv., p. 474), in which 
we criticised it at length. To that article we refer our readers for our 
judgment of its merits, as also to a short notice in the same volume, 
p- 287, by one of the most eminent of M. Renan’scountrymen. We have 
now simply to inform our readers of the English version thereof, by an 
anonymous translator, whose work, however, seems cleanly and skilfully 
done. It will not do, however. Such treatment of history by a literary 
magician, like M. Renan, dazzles one as fireworks do; but they are fol- 
lowed by a sad darkness, and, as M. Renan has found, men are not always 
willing to have the experiment repeated; it is not good for the visual 
nerve. 


The Witness of St. Paul to Christ — Boyle Lectures, 1869. 
With an Appendix on the Credibility of the Acts, in Reply 
to the recent Strictures of Dr. Davidson. By the Rev. 
Srantey Learnes, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s 
College, London. Rivingtons. 1869. 


The extensive Appendix to this second series of Boyle Lectures b 
Mr. Stanley Leathes, is the most valuable portion of the volume. It 
gives precisely the kind of treatment which Dr. Davidson’s elaborate 
attack upon the i the larger portion of the New Testament 
deserves and demands. r. Leathes, without much system or original 
marshalling of the evidence, has taken up some thirty or forty of the 
main arguments and positions of Dr. Davidson, and separately and sue- 
cessfully refuted them. Fairly and boldly going into the details’ of 
the various positions, he often places himself in the very citadel of 
modern criticism, and proves that many of its strongholds are mere 
pasteboard hypotheses and sweeping assertions. Take, e.g., the kind of 
reply which he gives to Dr. Davidson’s assertion of the dissimilarity 
between the spirit and phraseology of the apostolic speeches introduced 
into the Acts and the Pauline and other Epistles. The careful compari- 
son of texts simply disproves the allegation, and establishes the authen- 
ticity of both. Mr. Leathes has very ably dealt with the Tibingen 
hypothesis, that the intention of the writer of the Acts was to heal over 
a se between the Petrine and Pauline parties in the Church, 
by representing the divergence between them as far less prononcé than it 
really seemed, as judged 4 the second chapter of the Galatian Epistle; 
and he has proved that the Epistles and the y ore are perfectly harmonious 
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n their representation of the spirit and the mission of the two great 
Apostles. The entire argument is worthy of Dr. Davidson’s careful 
erusal, and leaves a strong impression on the mind of the reader of the 
airness, scholarship, and success of Mr. Leathes’ examination. 

The exigencies of modern criticism, and his great anxiety to deal 
eandidly with opponents, deprive Mr. Leathes of all the advantage to be 
derived from the testimonies to Pauline character and doctrine in the 
pastoral and other Epistles which Dr. Davidson and his school repudiate, 
and hence the Lectures are constrained and hardened in their tone. 
They move slowly and laboriously, and appear to leave out much which 
would tell with convincing power upon his argument. Still, mainly 
resting on the Epistles to the Corinthians, Romans, and Galatians, he 
brings forth, in eight lectures, illustrations of the ‘ Conversion of 
Paul,’ ‘his faith,’ ‘his moral courage,’ ‘his influence,’ ‘his ethical 
teaching,’ ‘ his mission,’ and ‘his revelation,’ which will do something to 
maintain the historic facts from which this wonderful life drew its 
inspiration, and will prove useful as a corrective to the specious, plausible, 
ol brilliant guesses of M. Renan. 


Intelligent and True Worship: a Sermon Preached in the Con- 
gregational Church, Cheetham Hill, August 22, 1869, by 
GrorcE WILLIAM ConpeR, preparatory to the Introduction 
of a Liturgical Service. 


A Form of Morning and Evening Service for the Use of Free 
Churches. London: Hodder & Stoughton. Manchester: 
Treland & Co. 1869. 


It is very interesting and satisfactory that an experiment in the combi- 
nation of liturgical form with free prayer should be made by a Church 
which is well instructed in the broadest and noblest aspects of Congre- 
gationalism, and by a pastor whose sympathy with the most enlightened, 
vigorous, and liberal action of Nonconformists is a well-known fact. 
Such a Church and such a minister are guarantees that no tendency 
towards ecclesiasticism, sacerdotal assumption, or hierarchical authority, 
and that no departure from Scriptural simplicity in favour of antiquated 
forms or formule, are associated with this desire to worship our Heavenly 
Father in a manner that was disapproved by our Nonconformist ancestors. 
The services which Mr. Conder has prepared for the use of his own 
Church, and of others who sympathise with him, are simple and beautiful. 
They are formed on the model of the Book of Common Prayer, although 
on a much more elastic principle. A new arrangement is made of the 
Psalms and Canticles. The Absolution is omitted, and a Collect substi- 
tuted in its place. All distinction between the minister and the people is 
obliterated, and Tallis’s Suffrages are introduced into the Service in 
musical score, to be sung together by the minister and the congregation. 
The Litany is very much modified, and, we must confess, to our feeling, 
spoiled. Those who have been long accustomed to hearing the old musical 
rhythm and consecrated words of the Litany of the Reformed Anglican 
Church, will not endure the new shape into which it is here thrown, or 
the additions and subtractions it suffers. In our opinion, it would have 
been better to publish the volume without it. Let the Free Churches 

roduce a new Litany, suited to the wants of the times, and in phrase, 

orm, and conception, so different from the original as not to provoke 
comparison. If ‘Tennyson were to amend Milton's ‘ L’Allegro,’ it would 
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be a mistake—an abortion; but Tennyson’s ‘Idylls of the King’ will 
live as long as Milton’s minor poems. ‘The Litany is at least as classical 
as Bacon’s essays or Shakespeare’s sonnets, and ought to be as safe from 
mutilation. 

The Service-book contains no form for Holy Communion, Baptism, 
Marriage, or Burial of the Dead. Twenty-one of the most beautiful 
collects are appended, together with an original arrangement of psalms 
for the morning and evening services of five successive Sundays, so that 
a change should occur every month. This does not — for all the 
variety enjoyed under the arrangement of the Book of Common Prayer, 
but it has the advantage of securing devotional and appropriate psalms for 
every service. 

e think that the omission of the ‘ Absolution ’ from these Services, and 
of the clause, ‘He descended into hell,’ from the Apostles’ Creed, is a 
concession to the prejudices of Nonconformists for which there is no 
deep reason. 

We do not here enter fully into the great question touched by the pub. 
lication of this volume and the accompanying sermon. They are to some 
extent symptomatic of a remarkable change of sentiment on this subject, 
and involve nothing short of a practical revolution in the esthetics of 
Nonconformity. A few points, however, strike us as worthy of comment. 
These changes are not in the direction of sacerdotalism, and do not aim 
at the transformation of the Congregational pastor into a priest; on the 
contrary, they are a curious protest against such an idea, more emphatic 
even than the ordinary extemporaneous prayer. They do not tend to the 
extrusion of Holy Scriptures from our worship, but rather to the intro- 
duction into it of larger portions of God’s Word in the place of human 
meditations or modern hymns. They do not extinguish the scope or 
necessity for free prayer, but expressly provide for its introduction. 
Nothing would be a more melancholy and fatal omen for the Free 
Churches than the prescriptive exclusion from their public worship of 
the unschackled utterance of devotional feeling. It is the most impressive 
witness which remains to us of the presence of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church ; and to limit prayer to any set of forms would be as foolish as 
to limit preaching to a small volume of homilies. However good the 
homilies, no congregation could be content with such instruction, and 
nothing but continued usage could ever render thousands of congregations 
content with the Common Prayer Book as the means of expressing all 
their praise and all their need. 

The old-fashioned Churches of the Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nection, and a few others that might soon be counted, have been long 
accustomed to associate selections from the time-honoured Liturgy with 
the exercise of free prayer, but Mr. Conder’s recent experiment introduces 
this combination into new associations, and gives it peculiar significance. 
We trust that it may further elucidate the breadth and catholicity of 
Congregationalism, that it may serve to prove that Congregationalism 
proper does not involve the condemnation of Liturgical usage, that 
it is capable of clothing itself in apparel and presenting itself to the 
world in forms which may appease the ever-restless longings after the 
beautiful, and yet be as free, as spiritual, as independent, as Congre- 
gational as it ever was, and even by this very act still more so. ‘lhe 
obvious and intense desire of the author of this volume is to help his 
people to worship the Father in spirit and in truth, and to lift them to a 
platform whence they may view all forms as equally worthless unless 
they are interpenetrated by the Holy Spirit. 
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Christliche Dogmatik (Christian Dogmatics). Von Dr. A. E. 
BreDERMANN, Professor der Theologie in Ziirich. Ziirich : 
Orell, Fiissli, & Co. London: Asher & Co. 1869. 


Dr. Biedermann’s system of Christian Theology differs in very few, if 
in any material respects, from that which was published by Dr. D. F. 
Strauss in 1840. The proper title for both would be something like 
‘Systematic Dissolution of what is commonly supposed to constitute 
: Christian Theology.’ Sirauss’ work is really delightful reading, owing to 
the clearness of its style; Biedermann’sis heavy. There is a considerable 
difference, however, between the arrangement and method of the two 
works. Dr. Biedermann has adopted a plan rarely, if ever, previously 
followed. His work is divided into four parts—a short Introduction 
treating of the aim and idea of Christian Dogmatics. Part I., which 
might be styled Prolegomena, discusses—l. The Nature of Religion ; 2. 
Religion and Science; 3. The principle of Christian Dogmatics. Part 
IL., which, under the heading Historical Section, treats—1. The Doctrine 
of Scripture, with the sub-divisions, Biblical Theology and Anthro- 
pology, the Old Testament in the Light of the New, the Christology 
of Paul, the Synoptics and John, and Biblical Soteriology; 2. The 
Doctrine of the Church, with the sub-divisions, the Person and Work 
of Christ, Theology and Anthropology, the Divine Decrees, Pneuma- 
tology, Soteriology, and Eschatology. Part III., whichis headed Critico- 
speculative Section—1l. Criticises the Christology, Theology, Anthro- 
pology, and Pneumatology of the Church; and 2. Sets forth the Specu- 
lative, Rational Theology, Anthropology, Christology, Soteriology, and 
Eschatology finally resulting. 

The only portion of the work which can be called at all satisfactory 
is that which sets forth the doctrine of the Church, by which he means 
the doctrine of Romanism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Zwinglianism. 
The presentation is fairly objective, especially as quotations are given 
from writings recognised as authoritative by these various sections of 
Christendom. The Biblical part is much less to our mind, as indeed 
might be expected, considering that freer scope is left there for the 
combining and deducing intelligence, than in the discussion of creeds 
and dogmatic treatises. The kernel of the work is the last part, in 
which the author expounds what he considers to be the rational essence 
of the teachings of the Bible and the Church; and of, at all events, one 
point of this we give our readers as clear an idea as we can. It will be 
necessary, however, first of all, to refer briefly to an excursus on the 
nature of that form of mental activity which is designated presentation 
(Vorstellung). Presentation, considered as an act and as a product, is 
the connecting link between perception and thought proper. By means 
of perception, the world of sensuous phenomena becomes the object of 
our consciousness; the perception itself, abstracted from its sensuous 
object as viewed by the Ego, is presentation; that is, presentation 
is sensuous content in spiritual form. But it may also be described 
as spiritual content in sensuous form, if we understaad by content what 
the Ego has, and by the form ow it has it; for even a single presen- 
tation is something inward, something that exists solely in the Ego, and 
assumes gradually a more and more general, that is, less concrete and 
sensuous character. In reality, however, presentation is both, according 
to the point of view from which it may be regarded. Presentations 
arise also from another quarter, namely, from the veason, which is the 
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potence for the production of ideas. These ideas, as they arise in con 
sciousness, assume the form which is most common to the contents 
of consciousness, to wit, the form of presentation. In other words, 
as perception gives rise to presentation, which may be described as 
sensuous content in spiritual form, so the reason gives rise to presen- 
tations which are spiritual content in sensuous form. Now, the function 
of — thought— thought in the higher and more specific sense—is to lay 
hold on the spiritual as such; to strip off its sensuous, presentative 
form, and to make it matter of consciousness. This the Ego accom- 
plishes by applying the laws of thought to the presentations, for the pur. 
pose of gaining the thought they enclose, and by their position thinking 
out the thought in itself. The former part of the work falls to the 
understanding ; the latter to the reason. Now, these representations are, 
by their very nature, something self-contradictory, for they represent, on 
the one hand, outward objects, on the other, ideas of reason, and yet 
correspond to neither. This inner contradiction leaves the Ego no rest, 
and drives it on to that process of pure thought, by which it makes, or 
comes to see as its own, as part of its very essence, the spiritual content 
of its presentation. 

Dr. Biedermann tries to show, in the critical half of the last section, 
that the doctrines of the Bible and Church all bear the character of pre- 
sentations; they are spiritual content in a sensuous form ; that, as such, 
they contain inher contradictions—contradictions which have occasioned 
the controversiés and heresies of the history of the Church ; and that, by 
the application of the laws of thought, the spiritual content may be 
peeled out, and in its naked purity be appropriated by the reason, 
or rather, perhaps, shown to form a constituent Deter of the very essence 
of our rational being itself. Let us now see how he treats, say, for 
example, the doctrine of the Person of Christ. The original problem set 
before humanity was to find the full and pure expression for the 
idea realized in the Divine Sonship of Jesus. Starting from the notion 
of Deity and humanity as two distinct and contradictory spiritual natures, 
the first teachers of the Church conceived Christ as the union of God and 
man—of the Divine and human natures. But this involved an inner 
contradiction, as the Christological controversies, in which one view has 
always overthrown the other, have shown. Ifthe Deity be asserted, the 
humanity is gradually reduced to a mere form of manifestation—in 4 
word, Docetism is the result ; if the humanity be asserted, the Deity 
becomes a mere attribute of the human Ego—in a word, Ebionism is the 
result. Whatever element of the current doctrine of the Person of Christ 
be taken, we arrive at contradictions. The common root of them all is 
the immediate identification of the Christian principle of the union of God 
and man, with that human personality in and through which the union 
first manifested itself in history; in other words, the substitution of 
a person for a principle. Hence, the mythological forms assumed by the 
dogma. This is the negative result of the critical examination of the 
doctrine of the Church. What is the pure substance of this doctrine? 
Dr. Biedermann says (p. 684): ‘The problem of the God-manhood, 
* of the union of veritable Divine and veritable human nature, in the unity 
‘ of life of personal spirit, which first took its place in the history of 
‘ humanity in the person of Jesus, finds its solution, as a scientific problem, 
* in the knowledge that it realizes itself as the self-consciousness of the 
‘ finite spirit. That spirit in general is absolute ; in other words, is absolute 
‘ religious self-consciousness.. Our readers will think we had better stop 
here ; we think so too. Der langen Rede kurzer Sinn is this—the pure 
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content of the presentation of the Church, touching Christ, after the 
sensuous, self-contradictory form is stripped off, is, that Christ was the 
as @ man in whom the consciousness of the essential and imminent unity of 
n- G0d and man, or rather, the consciousness of the absoluteness of the 
on | Miversal spiritual essence of which man, as spirit, is a spark or tempo- 
ay PTY concentration, first dawned on the world. We should not have 
‘ve yWasted so much of our time on this work, but that it makes great 
m. | pretensions to scientific precision and depth, and may therefore overawe 
yr. Psome English readers ; that its author is the chief scientific leader of a 
ng considerable party, both in Switzerland and Germany ; and that it does 
‘he § but express in a pedantically-philosophical form what is the conviction of 
re, uine-tenths of the intelligent middle classes of Germany, whether they 
on pecknowledge it or not. Nor are we without men in England who 
vet ize tending in the same direction ; for no one who has had opportunities 

of seeing principles work themselves out to their logical results, that is, 
to those results which lie in them as naturally and necessarily as an oak 
lies in an acorn, though undeveloped—and Germany is the land for 
making such observations—can doubt that those who talk of keeping the 
Spirit of Christ, whilst letting go, if needful, its outward dress, to wit, 


a istorical facts, miracles, and dogmas, must consistently land at last in a 
ch, Qpantheistic identification of God and man, or, what is the reverse thereof, 


he nihilistic denial of the true nature of both. 


ned 

| by Prophecies of the Prophet Ezekiel. By E. W. HencstunBere, 
on, D.D. Translated by A. C. Murrny, A.M., and J. G. 
nef’ Murpuy, LL.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

= Nearly twenty years ago we had the privilege of attending the lec- 


res of the author of this volume, then in the prime of life, at the 
eight of literary activity, and in the midst of a life-long conflict with 
is theological foes. Hengstenberg entered upon his public career at 
period when Europe, and especially his own country, was labouring 
{a reorganization of all its relations—when the old seemed to be 
ying out, and the new in a process of formation. Everything was 
a state of ferment. Opposition to the Bible then appeared, either 
the garb of an omnipotent philosophy or in the shape of what 
elitzsch has felicitously styled the ‘omniscient positive criticism.’ 
tom the very first, Hengstenberg became the champion of the so- 
ed Church party, in its opposition to the criticism and exegesis 
f the positive school. He engaged them on every field. In his 
etures on the Introduction to the Gld Testament he assails the 
iticism which assigned the Pentateuch, Daniel, and a part of 
echariah to a later date; in his ‘Christology,’ he controverts the 
tionalistic method of dealing with the Messianic prophecies; and 
his ‘Commentaries on the Psalms, Ecclesiastes, and Song of 
ngs, as well as in his great work on the Apocalypse, he never 
rgets his old antagonists. Few men have met with more abuse, and 
ery few have rendered greater service to Biblical truth. Notwith- 
nding all his faults, he fought a noble fight at a critical period in the 
ligious history of his country ; and to him has been justly ascribed the 
perishable merit of having reconquered for the Old Testament theology 
former confidence of belief, at a time when it had almost perished in 
le free thinking and frivolity of the age. No German writer has 
ure R°tted a greater influence upon English theological thought. Professor 
P engstenberg was a man of boundless energy, of immense learning, 
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ingenuity, and acuteness, and of an ardent, resolute, and persistent spirit 

e had a marvellous power of seizing upon the minutest incidents, and 
of grouping them together so as to sustain his own theories. He always 
defended his opinions with so much ability and vigour that they com- 
manded attention when they failed to enforce assent. His long career of 
incessant labour was followed by a painful and protracted illness, which 
terminated only with his death, which took place on May 28th, at the 
early age of sixty-seven, if we may so speak of one who had laboured s 
aod and accomplished so much. 

The ‘Commentary on Ezekiel,’ in breadth of research and accuracy of 
learning, in critical acumen and evangelical sentiment, is inferior to 
none of the author's well-known works. The same principle of interpre § 
tation which characterizes all his productions predominates here, viz., the 
spiritual, as oy:posed to the literal. This appeared in his ‘ Christology §1 
in the shape of an over-refined conception of the Messianic predictions; 
in the ‘ Psalms’ it was blended everywhere with the historical element; 


in the ‘Commentary on Revelation,’ and in the present volume—the sub-§ citi 


jects being congenial, it has attained a fully-developed form. 

In many respects, hogvever, the present work differs from his other pre 
auctions. Most of the other works bristle with Greek and Hebrew, while 
in this volume all verbal criticism is referred to the notes, and even in 
these is treated only so far as the lexicon and grammar do not suffice. 
Hence the verbal criticism is scarcely so full as Hebrew scholars may 
desire, and as the great grammatical anomalies and peculiarities of styl 
and diction of Ezekiel demand. ‘This is explained by the fact, that it ij 
intended for educated laymen as well as for ministers. This prac! 
tical purpose has been kept in view throughout the whole; al 
merely cthical considerations have been carefully excluded, and th 
author has aimed at furnishing the reader with a rapid and clea 
view of the reality of Ezekiel, and to bring before his mind in 
this grand prophetical figure the nature of prophecy in gener 
Hence, while the spirit and method of the work reminds us of hi 
‘Commentary on the Apocalypse,’ its purpose, brevity, and compac 
ness form a favourable contrast to it. In this respect, it is to a gre 
extent free from the diffuseness which characterizes all the author’ 
works. The reader will also do well to keep in mind that Dr. Hengster 
berg regards and interprets Ezekiel as ‘ exactly the prophet for our times. 
He remarks that the prophet prophesied in a ‘time of great sifting, in 
‘time of the iniquity of the end, in which sin was ripe, and with it punish 
‘ment.’ In accordance with his spiritual principle of interpretation, 
deems Ezekiel a poet as well as a prophet, and rs escapes many of th 
difficulties which hopelessly entangle the literalists. But he has pushe 
this principle to great extremes, and reduced nearly all the events in 
symbolic, subjective representations, void of all external reality. Of thi 
subjective character is the locality of Chebar, the siege of Jerusalem, th 
prophet lying for 390 days on the left side and 40 on the right, and eve 
the death of his wife, and the proplet’s mourning for her, are symboli 
actions. ‘A wife of Ezekiel has no more actually died than the prophd 
has actually sat on a cauldron.’ ‘The cherubim also cease to be angels, av 
become an ideal picture of all living things, a view maintained by Bal 
in his ‘Symbolik.’ He agrees with Hiivernick and Hitzig, in oppositiog# 
to Ewald, in making Gog and Magog represent the combined forces ( 
the heathen united and engaged in a final conflict with the people of Go 
The translation of this work has been faithfully executed, except t 
eertain German words are translated by English ones which have a radic 
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and not a real affinity with the original; and the volume, which corre- 
it. § sponds in form but not in meaning, is worthy of the rest of the series as 
regards type and paper. It would, however, have been an immense 
if improvement to have printed the text in a different type from the rest 
u-Bof the volume. Let us hope Dr. Hengstenberg’s belief is well founded, 
off‘That the time is not far distant when pastors will read daily in the 
ch® ‘original text a chapter in the Old Testament as well as the New,’ and 
hef that the present volume may stimulate many to make the attempt. 


Discourses of Redemption. By Rev. Stuart Rostnson, D.D. 
af Second Edition. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1869. 


ref These sermons have had a somewhat exceptional history. The author 
hef informs us that they have been preached before students of arts, law, 
sy} medicine, and theology, connected with various institutions of learning 
1g:f in Toronto, also to a congregation composed of the professional and public 
1t:p men that gather in the capital of a State, and likewise in two commercial 
1)-| cities to business men, and in each case they were uniformly successful 
in attracting attention and eliciting admiration. From such an announce- 
rof ment, the reader naturally anticipates a vigour and solidity of thought 
iil with a refined carefulness of expression, such as are not usually found in 
inf Sermons with a less extraordinary history. We confess to have studied 
ice} them with interest, and yet with increasing disappointment, for they 
nayg contain many noble thoughts overlaid by a glaring and excessive rhetoric. 
yl The preacher has attempted to attract minds untrained in theology to 
tigthemes peculiarly theological by means of a vicious style, commonl 
rac called ‘ popular ;’ so that at times we seem to be listening to a professor's 
alglecture, and immediately after to the florid declamation of an excited 
thpreacher. To some men the faculty is given of presenting the grandest 
lea and profoundest truths in a manner so exquisitely lucid that the simplest 

iphearers immediately apprehend them; but the author of these sermons 
yralpassuredly does not possess that gift. 

hi The discourses are not miscellaneous, but are marked by a studied 
unity of conception and purpose. They aim to prove ‘that the method 
‘of God’s revelation is by a successive series of covenants, each a fuller 
‘development of the germinal first covenant and of all that precede it.’ 
‘When God constructs a theory, he builds just as he builds the oak of 
‘the forest, or the cedar of Lebanon, by the continual development of a 
‘germ, perfect from the first, through the successive “sundry times ” of 
‘the humanity with whose origin the development began.’ The idea 
itself is not original, but Dr. Robinson elaborates it in a manner peculiarly 
his own, and, in several discourses witha vividness and force which must 
»fhave wrought conviction of its truth in the minds of his hearers. He 
powerfully describes the historical unity of the Biblical writings. The 
i§scheme of redemption is one and the same in all the covenants. The 
40ld Testament is the key to the New, and the latter is a simple and true 
mdevelopment of the former. While, however, fully coinciding with the 
licdffundamental position the preacher maintains, we are compelled to take 
phegdecided objection to his manner of expounding some of the facts of these 
augtecords. His interpretations are most eccentric—now literal, and then, 
BalgWithout any given reason, typical. We are bewildered by the uncertainty. 
iti or instance, on one page he affirms that eating the fruit of the tree of 
es qife ‘might impart the power of endless endurance to his (Adam’s) 
God Physical life ;’ and on the by | next page he tells us, that when our 
thirst parents’ eyes were opened, that ‘they knew that they were naked,’ 
dic 
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‘ that is, in the spiritual and typical sense.’ Such arbitrary exposition 
makes us distrustful. Then we have curious and somewhat dogmatical 
affirmations, which are altogether without foundation. Among other 
things, the Professor tells us that the cherubim with the flaming sword 
was the special symbol of Jehovah’s presence, the same as dwelt after. 
wards on the ark, and that Cain and Abel brought their offerings to that 
brightness, out of which came the flame which consumed the acceptable 
sacrifice. So, because we are definitely told that ‘ unto Adam also and 
‘his wife did the Lord God make coats of skins,’ therefore, the animals 
were slain for sacrifice. No proof is offered. To sustain the argument 
that children dying in infancy are saved, Dr. Robinson says that ‘ the 
‘ dead, small and great,’ seen by John, were little ones and adults, while 
the words, ‘and the books were opened; and another book was opened, 
‘ which is the book of life,’ ‘ can be understood in no other way so clearly 
‘as in the supposition of three classes at the judgment—believers and 
‘ unbelievers, who were judged according to their works, out of the two 
* books, and the little ones, who had done no works, were recorded ina 
‘ third book, specially appropriated to such—a book of life.” We vefer 
to these, because, by such fanciful interpretations, what might prove 4 
valuable and useful book, is sadly marred, and its ‘simple, rational, and 
‘ practical’ aim is lost. 


The Bible, the People’s Charter. By Tuomas 
Longmans. 1869. 


This a very readable volume, and touches a question which is often 
ignored—the bearing of Holy Scripture upon our social and political 
rights. Mr. Sadler weaves into his argument the striking testimonies 
which Hume, Hobbes, and other writers of known antagonism to Reve- 
lation bring to the utter insufficiency of classical models of taste or 
feeling, or philosophy, to meet the moral necessities and social problems 
of the nations. He expounds the principle of Mosaic legislation, in the 
subdivision of land, the restriction of usury, the liberty of teaching, the 
blending of classes. He shows that legislation is beneficial, when it is in 
accordance with the Eternal justice expressed in these laws of Moses, 
and that it is injurious when opposed tothem. He contrasts the influence 
of the Iliad upon the governing minds of Greece with that of the prophetic 
books upon the Jewish people; and he vindicates the important bear- 
ings of the teaching of Christ and His Apostles upon the present struggle 
of philsophers and peoples to secure the rights and liberties of mankind. 
He shows that the Primitive Church was founded on freedom, in the 
midst of despotism ; that equality in the sight of God, liberty of religious 
teaching, free communion in the Lord’s Supper, free choice of Presbyters 
and Bishops were not only characteristic of the prime of Christianity, 
but are closely identified with popular rights, and go to show that the 
Bible, rightly understood, is the People’s Charter. 


The Early Years of Christianity. By E. De Pressensé, D.D. 
Translated by Annie Harwoop. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

We hail with great satisfaction the appearance of this goodly volume, 
the sequel and companion of the noble work of its author on ‘The Life, 
Work, and Times of Jesus Christ.’ It is not a simple translation of the 
two first volumes of M. De Pressensé’s ‘ Histoire des Trois Premiers 
Siécles de l’Eglise Chrétienne.’ The accomplished author has specially 
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prepared ‘copy’ for his English translator; he has abridged and con- 
densed the work, and, to use his own modest and expressive language, 
I removing some branches from this rather overgrown forest, he hopes 
to let in more light.’ The portion omitted is the sketch of the Divine 
preparation for Christianity in Paganism, containing his review of the 
ee forms of religious thought and worship of the ancient world. 

ortions of this have already appeared in an English form. The volume 
is divided into three parts. The first part is occupied with the founding of 
the Christian Church; the second part with the career of the great 
Apostles, and the various forms of Christian doctrine in the second 
period of the apostolic age, including the doctrine of James, Peter, Paul, 
and Luke, with that of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It treats also of the 
constitution of the Churches during this period, of the rise of heresy, of 
worship, and of the Christian life. The third part is devoted to the 
period, the biography, the revelation, the doctrine of St. John, and to 
the constitution of the Churches in the lifetime of that apostle. We are 
truly thankful to see the traces of M. Renan followed up by one of his 
countrymen who is quite as familiar as the brilliant sceptic with the 
results of modern criticism, and who wields, moreover, a pen which, if 
less oer is more manly and vigorous. The classification of the 
grand field of research is eminently comprehensive and exhaustive, and 
the sublime epic of the Acts of the Apostles is exhibited in the light which 
is derived from a profound acquaintance with the mind of the actors in 
those wondrous scenes. Aware of all that Baur and others have done to ex- 
cite distrust and reveal discord between the authorities, Dr. De Pressensé 
tells the glorious narrative with singular force and clearness of expression. 
He is nt great wherever new information has come to hand, as for 
instance on the career of Simon Magus, or when dealing with the matter 
which the Tiibingen school has, by its eager investigation of every hint 
of supposed antagonism between Paul and Peter, brought into unwonted 
prominence ; as also where the peculiar apostolate of Paul, or primacy of 
John, have been tortured into meaning more than they ever signified. 
The supernatural is no obstacle to his masterly summary of the historic 
facts. He does not shrink from the miracle, nor does he find that Paul 
is unrepresentable to thought because converted, arrested, and instructed 
by supernatural means. The sketch of the doctrine of the Apostles is 
singularly clear, and free from all mysticism and technicality. This 
portion of the volume. is a valuable exposition of Apostolic teaching, 
although we think that the author is scarcely fair to St. Anselm or 
St. Augustine. He is not, however, unfair to St. Paul, and he brings out 
the redemptive, vicarious sacrifice of our Blessed Lord as our repre- 
sentative, and as a satisfaction to the Divine justice, with great power 
and freshness. There are portions of this resumé from which we differ ; 
nor do we quite understand Dr. De Pressensé’s idea of the person of our 
Lord, but we warmly commend his review of apostolic doctrine to all 
who are interested in the history of Christian thought. In these days of 
Roman and Anglican pretensions, it is refreshing to read his estimate of 
the Primitive Church. He has provided a solid piece of wholesome food 
for some of our contemporaries to digest. 


The Pentateuch in the Authorised Version ; with a Critically Revised 
Translation. By ©. H. H. Wrienr, M.A. London: 
Williams & Norgate. ; 


The above is a specimen of a new critical translation and commentary 
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on the Pentateuch, which the author proposes to publish in two volumes 
super-royal 8vo. Its aim is to place before the reader a conspectus of 
the various readings and a careful collation of the ancient versions, and 
to furnish him with copious references to standard grammatical and 
lexical authorities ; in other words, to present within a reasonable com- 
pass, and in a clear and intelligible form, all the materials for forming a 
correct judgment of the literal meaning of the original. The author's 
purpose is to make it reasonably complete in all matters bearing on the 
correct translation of the various passages. Among the ancient versions 
collated are those of the LXX. of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion, 
the Latin Vulgate, the Syriac, the Arabic of Saadiah, and the Chaldee 
Targums. The various readings are culled from the works of Kennicott, 
de Rossi, and Davidson, and from a careful collation of the Samaritan 
Codex. In the commentary, the exegetical is made secondary to the 
critical, although the latter is far from being neglected. It is the result 
of extensive reading and sound judgment. The translation is a vast 
improvement upon the authorized version. It is a close and clear repro- 
duction of the original,and when possible renders words that are akin to 
each other in the Hebrew by English equivalents. The author confi- 
dently expects that such a treatment of the Pentateuch will result in a 
satisfactory defence of it against modern assailants. The publication of 
the work seems to depend on obtaining a sufficient number of subscribers. 
We sincerely trust that the author will meet with sufficient encourage- 
ment to enable him to proceed with his important undertaking. It fully 
deserves the support of every intelligent Biblical student, and will be of 
immense service to all those who wish to ascertain as far as possible the 
exact meaning of the original. 


Some Aspects of the Reformation. An Essay suggested by the 
Rev. Dr. Littledale’s Lecture on ‘ Innovations.’ By Joun 
Gipson Cazenove, M.A. Oxon., Provost of the College 
Isle of Cumbre, Scotland. London: William Ridgway. 


Mr. Cazenove’s spirit has been moved by Dr. Littledale’s rash, and we 
fear we must say unscrupulous, assertion that the Reformers were 
‘unredeemed rascals,’ who would suffer by comparison with Danton, 
Marat, and Robespierre. He does not undertake formally to reply to 
Dr. Littledale’s Lecture; but he examines the historical evidence 
respecting the Reformers and the Reformation in some of their principal 
aspects. First, in relation to the medieval Church, as exhibited in life 
and practice; second, the character of the Reformers and the medieval 
current doctrines ; third, the question of authority; fourth, the renais- 
sance ; fifth, toleration and political liberty; sixth, the history of the 
last hundred years, 1769—1869; seventh, the Church of the future. Mr. 
Cazenove intended at first to produce only a review article : he has actually 
written a volume of 180 pages. He has necessarily, therefore, only touched 
the multitudinous matters that fill up the domain of Church life and 
thought which he has mapped out. But he has done this with so large a 
scholarship, so wide a range of reading, and so wise and succinct a skill, 
that he has enabled any who, hitherto ignorant, may wish to investigate 
these matters for himself, intelligently to do so. “Although himself a 
decided Anglican, nothing can exceed the moderateness and fairness of 
Mr. Cazenove’s essay. If his array of facts and testimonies rebukes Dr. 
Littledale’s ignorance or recklessness, his scrupulous candour must be a 
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rebuke to Dr. Littledale’s distempered passion, ten times more severe. 
Few polemics have given greater provocation, and few have been met in 
a more perfect spirit of dispassionate fairness and courtesy. It is hardly 
too much to say that Mr. Cazenove uniformly understates his case, and 
would be abundantly justified in drawing from his evidence much larger 
and stronger conclusions than he has done. Concerning Dr. Littledale 
himself he does not utter one hard word; he gives him full credit for his 
learning, and hearty praise for some of its fruits. He admits to the full 
the imperfections of both the Reformers and the Reformation, and freely 
acknowledges all the good—in some instances the distinctive good—that 
there is in Romanism. Almost uniformly he proves his case by the 
testimony of opponents; and yet his vindication of both the Refor- 
mation and the Reformers is perfect—testing them, that is, not by ideal 
standards of human doctrinal or of ecclesiastical excellence, but by ordina 
human nature, and especially by the conditions of the Romish Chure 
itself. On all hands it is admitted that it was so demoralized that some 
reformation or other was necessary if Christianity itself was not to dis- 
appear from the the earth. As an illustration of Mr. Cazenove’s under- 
statement, we may refer to his reply to the Romish objection, that ‘ the 
‘countries where the Reformation took the most extreme forms have 
‘given birth to a painful amount of irreverence, of scepticism, and 
‘ Pantheism’ (p. 99), in which he might have giyen far more emphasis to 
the irreverence, scepticism, and ‘Pantheisge-whicy Romanigm has pro- 
duced in countries where it has,the mest triumphed—in.$ ain and Italy, 
for instance. Even in Frence, Prctestantism is net responsible for either 
the Revolution or the inidelity. of the Encyelopedisis-or_ cf Comte. 
Nowhere was Protestantism more effectively stumpea out taan in France. 
Dr. Newman, in his sermon on ‘ The Pope and the Revolution,’ asserts 
that there are more loyal and energetic Roman Catholics in England 
than there are in Italy. 

Mr. Cazenove himself, however, is not invulnerable in logic. Speaking 
of the influences of race (p. 143), and of the acceptance of the Refor- 
mation by the Teutonic races, and its rejection in the main by the Latin 
races, he instances another ‘curious and important fact—the great weak- 
‘ness of Anglicanism in those parts of the United Kingdom where Celtic 
‘blood predominates. The Celts are generally Wesleyans in Cornwall, 
‘members of the Free Church inthe Scottish Highlands, Methodists in 
‘ Wales, Roman Catholics in Ireland.’ In this curious remark, Mr. Caze- 
nove manifestly regards Anglicanism as the Teutonic speciality—probably 
he would say as its typal excellency—but, even granting that Anglicanism 
is the analogue of the Reformation, what are we to make of the agglo- 
merate which he puts as the other member of the comparison. The Irish 
Celt is Roman Catholic—very good. The Cornish Celt is Wesleyan ; has 
he Roman Catholic affinities, or has the Scottish Highlander, or the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist? We always understood that if any religious 
bodies in the United Kingdom were decidedly—almost fanatically—anti- 
Romish, these were. And then, what does Mr. Cazenove make of the 

reat Nonconformist bodies, such as the Congregationalists, Baptists, 
&e., who, with other Dissenters, constitute a large majority 
in the cities and large towns of Teutonic England? Had Mr. Cazenove 
classified Roman Catholics and Anglicans as having affinities on the 
one side, and the various bodies of Nonconformists as having affinities on 
the other, he would have been much nearer the truth. It is curious how 
unconscious preferences shape new theories. 

Another singular bit of logic we get at p. 164, where Mr. Cazenove 
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glorifies the English Church for not only ‘rearing great and saintly 
‘intellects for herself,’ but for bestowing upon those who separate from 
her the unspeakable advantage of scholarly training; and he instances 
Newman, Manning, and Faber, among Roman Catholics, and Baxter, 
Whitfield, and John Wesley, among Dissenters; from which innocent 
readers might infer that, like a generous mother, she opened her seats of 
learning to all the Churches of the land. Why does so candid a man as 
Mr. Cazenove omit to speak of the Nonconformist theologians and 
scholars of England, and to deplore the intolerance that for two hundred 
years has closed the national universities against any but the members of 
the Anglican Church? Certainly, if Nonconformists owe anything to 
her learned sons, it has not been with her consent, nor have these gone 
forth with her blessing. It is, however. only fair to Mr. Cazenove to 
say, that these are almost the only weak places we have noted in his 
singularly fair and learned Essay. 


Rome: from the Fall of the Western Empire. By the Rev. 
Grorce Trevor, M.A. London: Religious Tract Society. 


In common with all who love truth and freedom, Canon Trevor has an 
uncompromising controversy with the Church of Rome. Nothing is 
easier than to embody the antagonism in a polemic. The materials are 
so abundant and so terrible, that, mer, ccase to read in very weariness. 
The Church’ of Rowe js sinply indefensib’e ; is justified by those 
who, fascinated by ner assumptions, antiquity, ‘and power, remain in her 
communign,,0* scek, it, dn?y by a distinctior which they draw between the 
Church as ap’ idea! ‘the, Church’ actual. Mcst Protestant polemics, 
moreover, diminish the power of their advocacy by the fervour of righteous 
indignation which those who fairly commit themselves to such investiga- 
tion find it impossible to suppress. Canon Trevor's has done a more effec- 
tual and more cruel thing. Forbearing vituperation and polemic, he has 
simply written a history of the Church of Rome; and the indictment of 
it is all the more terrible because it is written with studied moderation 
and fairness. Nowhere has he overstated his case. Nowhere has he 
overstepped the limits that severe historical judgment would justify, 
unless, indeed, it be in the frequent applications to incidents, in the 
course of the history, of parts of the Apocalypse. Canon Trevor is a 
disciple of the ‘Hore Apocalyptice’ of Mr. Elliott, and finds in the 
events of Roman history the fulfilment of symbcls of the Apocalypse. 
With this exception, which, even if it be true, it is hard to demonstrate, 
the statements of Canon Trevor can scarcely admit of reasonable dis- 
pute; most of them, indeed, may be justified from Roman authorities 
themselves, especially from Lingard, of whose honesty as an historian 
Canon Trevor seems to have a high opinion. Within the compass of a 
moderate volume he has comprised a history that will interest general 
readers, while to students it will furnish a compendium of events which 
will be very useful. Canon Trevor is a careful scholar, and arrives at 
his conclusions in the light of a careful consideration of the highest 
authorities. 

-If the story were not so terrible in its religious audacity and tyranny, 
it would be the most romantic and imposing in the records of the world; 
but its issue, as against a power professing to be a Church of the Living 
God, is the heaviest condemnation that human justice and religion can 
pronounce. That Rome is unchangeable in her superstition and intole- 
rance, is shown by the measures which, it is said, are to be decreed 
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at the approaching council—the personal infallibility of the Pope, 
and the assumption of the Virgin Mary. That she is unchangeable 
in her tyranny and cruelty, is demonstrated by every political act that 
she can achieve, and by her protest against every form of freedom that 
she cannot prevent. The history has again stirred not our Protestant, 
but our human blood. It is worthily written; by all means let it be 
widely read. Such a history is the best antidote to the continued 
assumption of such a power. 


The Ancient African Church: its Rise, Influence, and Decline. 
By J. Bass Mutiincer, B.A. Cambridge: E. Johnson. 


Mr. Mullinger’s Essay obtained the Hulsean prize for 1867. It is, 
however, as well worthy of being published as the excellent books of 
Mr. Moeler, which had a similar origin. The subject is well defined, 
and but little is known about it to general readers. The Church of 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Lactantius, and Augustine had not only a potent 
existence, but it has exercised a momentous influence upon both the 
ecclesiastical structure and the theological doctrines of the whole of 
Christendom. Mr. Mullinger has studied its history and character with 
great care ; he bas appreciated it ina liberal spirit, and has represented it 
ina lucid, natural, and effective way, which promises further service of an 
historical character which the Church will value. Of course, he has not 
added anything new to our knowledge. His chief authorities are 
Gibbon, Milman, and Neander. He does not even seem aware of several 
recent valuable German authorities—such as Reuss, Hase, Baur—who 
have not yet found English translators. He does justice, however, to 
Pressensé, Villemain, and Montalembert, although, as a dutiful Church- 
man, he attaches an undue importance to certain dignitaries in his own 
communion. The value of his work is that it brings within a small 
compass, for general readers, information otherwise only to be gathered 
from various and voluminous authors. His chapters necessarily arrange 
themselves under the four great Church leaders of the African Churches, 
and of each he gives an adequate and careful account. The chapter on 
Augustine is especially good. 


The Night-Side of London. By J. Ew1ne Rircnte, Author of 
‘British Senators.’ New Edition. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1869. 


The objurgations which some organs of the London press levelled at 
recent disgraceful pandering to the lowest imaginations and practices of 
modern Londoners have been followed by ‘astonishing and unpre- 
cedented’ audiences. Drury-lane Theatre has been crowded to the 
galleries to witness the euthanasia which scenic attraction and the 
dexterous gilding of vice can give to the most poisonous form of 
debauchery. We are always somewhat doubtful of the effect which even 
the condemnation of certain evils and forms of gross licence will produce. 
Mr. Ritchie has, with well-meant and terrible truthfulness, described the 
temptations to which the youth of our great metropolis are exposed. 
‘ The Night-Side of London ’ is a fearful, and we believe faithful, repre- 
sentation of the extent to which unlawful and revolting licentiousness 
lays its bait and ruins its victims. Some eighteen or nineteen of these 
devilish institutions are described. There is disgusting monotony in the 
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theme. The staple commodity at the majority of these ante-chambers of 
hell may be described as opportunity for drunken lust. It is well that 
our employers of labour, and those who are anxious to keep up the age- 
long conflict with the flesh and the devil, should know how sleepless are 
the powers of cvil, how omnipresent the inducements to illicit pleasure. 
Our author has touched this desperate evil with deep conviction, exten- 
sive knowledge, and delicate hand. 


Credo. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


This anonymous little book deals with the questions of the Super- 
natural, the Supernatural Book, Supernatural Beings, Supernatural Life, 
and Supernatural Destiny. It is written from the Evangelical and 
orthodox point of view, and is intended to vindicate the ordinary claims 
of the supernatural. It is a small volume, and of course only touches 
many of the great questions involved ; but it does so with great sagacity, 
and indicates the lines of argument that it cannot follow out. ithout 
committing ourselves to an approval of all its positions, we recommend it 
as a remarkable and valuable vindication to the popular mind of the 
things most surely believed among us. 


SERMONS. 


WE are glad to see that a larger proportion than hitherto of the volumes 
of sermons that have accumulated in our hands are by ministers of Free 
Churches. For some cause or other they have been singularly reticent in 
the publication of sermons—possibly because the pressure of ministerial 
duties leaves them but little leisure ; possibly, also, because, owing to the 
greater importance which Free Churches attach to preaching, their ideal 
of a sermon is higher. Certain it is, that while scores of volumes of the 
feeblest conceivable sermons are published by clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church, some of the best preachers among Nonconformists 
refrain from publishing sermons at all, or publish only once ina life- 
time. In this they neglect a great power; the proverbial unfitness to 
be read of a telling speech is true in a far less degree of a good ser- 
mon, the staple of which ought to be exposition and instruction. Of 
course, Free Church ministers preach and publish bad sermons, but their 
congregations would not tolerate the utter rubbish that the clergy of the 
Established Church often preach and print. It is the wholesome neces- 
sity of their continuance, to preach well; and, as a rule, when they do 
publish, we have no cause to be ashamed of them. Among the volumes 
before us, the numerical palm of good sermons must, however, still be 
awarded to the clergy. We still desire in vain volumes of sermons from 
some of the foremost men of the Nonconforming Churches. Some of the 
volumes before us are remarkably good. This is a superfluous affirma- 
tion concerning Sermons preached in Manchester, by Alexander Mac- 
laren. Second Series. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1869.) A second 
series of sermons by Alexander Maclaren has been eagerly anticipated 
by all those who came under the spell of the first. It may be un- 
gracious to draw comparisons between the two series, but we honestly 
confess that we prefer our old friends to the new ones. At the same 
time, there is all the specialty of intelligence, imagination, culture, and 
common sense, fused and radiant with high passion, for which Mr. Mac- 
laren is justly distinguished. The two sermons on ‘ David’s Cry for 
Pardon and for Purity,’ the opening discourse on ‘ The Two Awakings, 
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the sweet meditation on ‘The Power of Feeble Faith,’ and the high 
oetic rhapsody on ‘ No more Sea,’ have specially arrested our attention. 
ere is nothing very original in them, but we cannot help thanking God 
that there is such a man in the Nonconformist pulpit, whose strength of 
intellect is not impaired by the fervour of his evangelic devotion, and 
whose wide acquaintance with the agitated thought of this generation 
has only made him cling with more tenacity to the central truths of 
Biblical theology.—The Divine Mysteries: the Divine Treatment of Sin, 
and Divine Mystery of Peace. By J. Batpwin Brown, B.A. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1869). This is a second edition of two deeply-interesting 
volumes, which are now embodied in one. This was a wise proceeding, 
and will provoke many to a second perusal of some of the strongest, 
sweetest words of one of the noblest preachers of our generation. 
We do not endorse all that Mr. Brown says about the ‘fall being a 
‘ development of man on to a higher stage of existence.’ Everything 
secured by the fall might have been accomplished by successfully- 
resisted temptation. The seconp MAN triumphed, unfolded His affluent 
resources, revealed His divine original, and the spirit that rested upon 
Him without measure, by no¢ falling. This theory of the advance in 
moral condition or ethical possibility by the fact of sin, is a curious 
proof how great and anxious minds think alike, and approach each other 
across the ages. Many a Gnostic speculated thus, and made a very 
different use of his phantasy. We do not dispute with Mr. Brown 
about the ‘ burden of existence.’ His eye and heart have communed 
long with what is the sorrow and mystery of life to millions upon 
millions of our race. Study of ancient history, of oriental religions, 
and modern Londen, if there were nothing else, have opened his ear to 
a wild, passionate cry. ‘O Lord, why hast thou made us thus?’ ‘We 
‘knew Thee that Thou wert hard, reaping where Thou hast not sown!’ 
Our author’s discourse on this burden, and that which deseribes the 
‘ pressure of the burden on God,’ are most reverent and strong and 
helpful. ‘The Penitent’s Creed’ and ‘ The Penitent’s Gospel’ are full of 
sublime and glowing truth; they will hold the torch out in many a dungeon 
of despair, and bring forth the prisoners. The sermons in the second 
half of the volume, on the Mystery of Peace, are a necessary comple- 
ment to those in the former. Mr. Brown ia singularly happy when 
dilating on the undeniable and fundamental truth of the Father’s love 
as the basis, the grand source of all human peace, whether it flows to man 
from the Cross of Christ, from the soothing ministry of the Blessed 
Spirit, or from the Lord’s victory over the world. We accept all he 
asserts; but we are not sure that we accept all his conclusions when he 
discourses on the nature of the atonement, and on the essential work of the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sins ofthe world. There is a side of 
that great truth which he appears to us to shrink from, although, as in 
the elaborate argument of y ere Campbell on the same theme, that 
which both he and Mr. Campbell strenuously urge, seems to us to 
involve the conclusion, from which they recoil, that Christ did and 
suffered for the whole human race that which they could not do or 
suffer themselves. We have so often argued this point at length, 
that we cannot here resume it. Most heartily do we wish for this 
noble volume a wide circulation, as a specimen of some of the most 
thoughtful, earnest, impressive religious teaching of our days.—Timely 
Words. Being Fifteen Sermons. By J. Jackson Goapsy. (London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) This work is avowedly a reproduction of 
sermons preached in the ordinary course of the ministry, and therefore 
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it makes no emp to unity of design; but the isolated discourses 
are all of sufficient merit to stand their ground as valuable contributions 
to religious thought. With Mr. Goadby, a sermon is a subject, not a 
mere framework of disconnected truth; and in his pages we find 
thoughts flowing naturally out of each other, instead of a mere skeleton 
of textual divisions. There is perhaps, at times, a little too much 
striving after effect (as, for instance, in the introduction to the chapter 
entitled ‘The Least of all Seeds’); but, though of unequal merit, the 
subjects are well chosen, sometimes originally, always devoutly treated, 
and happily illustrated. There is a freshness about the book which is 
very enjoyable. As specimens of this, we may signalize the chapters 
on ‘ Character,’ ‘ {Silence and Song,’ and ‘Spiritual Progress.’ We 
accept these as ‘timely words,’ and, withal, ‘ fitly spoken. —The Divine 
Mysteries, The Divine Treatment of Sin, and Sermons preached in St. 
James's Chapel, York-street, London, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
M.A. (Hamilton & Co.) The biographer of Robertson has, in the 
memoir of his friend, established his character, both for literary abilit 

and theological and ecclesiastical liberality. These sermons are fres 

in thought, penetrating in their discernment, unconventional in illus- 
tration and literary reference, and have a kind of colloquial robustness 
of style, which removes them a long way from pulpit common-place. 
They are honest, earnest utterances in every-day speech concerning 
daily duties and experiences and sins. They shed the strong lights 
of the Gospel upon things of every-day life, and carry religious cha- 
racter and sanctions into the commonest duties. Thus, in the sermon 
on the ‘Lessons of Cholera,’ the sin which God visits is the sin of 
not providing pure water, fresh air, and wholesome dwellings for the 
poor. ‘I trust,’ says Mr. Brooke, ‘we shall not go on sinning, and 
talking repentance to God in national prayers, with words which mean 
nothing, while we do nothing.’ In a healthy, vigorous way, Mr. Brooke 
exposes religious and social shams, and fearlessly speaks the present 
truth, whatever it is. That Mr. Brooke can very beautifully express 
religious sentiment, and minister to it, he shows in the two sermons on 
the Twenty-third Psalm, although we differ from his reference of it to the 
refuge of Mahanaim and the time of Absalom’s rebellion. The sermons 
are across between the Utilitarian colloquial homeliness of Kingsley’s and 
the spiritual perception and elevation of Robertson’s. They are a fine 
specimen of the best preaching of the episcopal pulpit.—Equally good 
in their way are the second series of Sermons preached in the Chapel of 
Harrow School, by the Rev. H. Montague Butler, D.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Dr. Arnold showed his genius as a schoolmaster in his recognition of the 
manhood of boys, and of the respect due to them; and he showed it 
not only in the way in which he taught them, and put them upon their 
honour, but also in the way in which he semstool to them. The best 
masters of the present day follow his example. Many of them have 
published volumes of their sermons to boys; and they constitute a 
species of our sermon literature, as able in its quality as it is interesting 
in its character. In our last number we commended a very able and very 
wise little volume of sermons to the boys of Cheltenham School, by Dr. 
Barry, now Principal of King’s College. We have now before us this 
admirable volume of Dr. Butler, of Harrow, one of the two or three 
living schoolmasters who are born, and not made such. Dr. Butler’s 
intuitive understanding of a boy’s thoughts and feelings is the secret 
of his great success, and the charm of his sermons. He does not so 
much single out the boys as a class to be distinctly preached at, as 
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he selects themes pertaining to common human nature and necessity, 
and discusses them in a manner suitable to the apprehension, sym- 
pathies, and mental and moral stage of boy-nature. Only the last 
sermon, indeed, which is on ‘ Public Schools,’ has any exclusive pecu- 
liarity of theme. It is in the manner of treating all things that the 
fitness and excellency of these sermons consist. They are short— 
forty sermons being comprised in a small volume—but they are direct, 
practical, simple, and manly. We wish Dr. Butler would discard the 
conventional ‘ my brethren,’ from which it seems impossible for a clergy- 
man to escape. But his sermons are in every way admirable. They are 
thoroughly evangelical ; and they lay hold of the great principles of the 
Gospel, and apply them wisely and faithfully to the necessitics 
and experiences of both spiritual, moral, and social life; and espe- 
cially do they deal faithfully with such topics as affect the fife 
and duty of the future squires, nobles, and statesmen of our land.— 
A History of Balaam, in Five Discourses. By Rev. W. Roserts. 
(London: Elliot Stock.) Mr. Roberts’s sermons are worthy of careful 
reading; they constitute a thoughtful and exegetical examination and 
analysis of the history and character of one of the most complex of 
Biblical personages. After the exhaustive a bee analysis of 
Bishop Butler, little remains to be added of what we may call subjective 
criticism. Mr. Roberts has devoted himself chiefly to the position and 
surroundings of the man, and has thereby brought out into strong relief 
some of the paradoxes of his character and conduct. Mr. Roberts writes 
with much good taste, and moralizes without doing violence to natural 
feeling. His views and sympathies are enlightened and broad, while he 
maintains all reverence for the authority of the Bible. His sermons 
are a model of the spirit and manner in which such histories should be 
treated.— Christ the Counsellor; or, Practical Teaching for an Age of 
Progress. By the Rev. James Brotnerston Loventon, Paramatta, 
New South Waies. (London: Nisbet & Co.) A course of sermons 
on the Sermon on the Mount, very sensible and practical, better worth 
rinting than the great majority of volumes of sermons which come 
efere us.— The Sling and the Stone.’ Vol. iii., for the year 1868. 
By Cuartes Voysry, Vicar of Healaugh. (London: Triibner & Co.) 
The merits of Mr. Voysey’s sermons, and the moral propriety of 
his position as a clergyman of the Church of England, are two different 
things; so are Mr. Voysey’s moral boldness in speaking out all that 
he believes, and his moral integrity in maintaining his position when 
he has so seriously departed from the creed of his Church, which b 
subscription he has avowed and pledged himself to maintain. By all 
means let him be honest in the avowal of his thought, but let him 
ualify himself for the avowal of honest thought, by freeing himself 
rom an allegiance which seems to make such an avowal dishonest. Half 
the Nonconformists of England could have retained their positions in the 
Establishment at one-tenth the moral cost of Mr. Voysey’s. As he now 
is, the boastful challenge of his preface is simply a scandal; the question 
is not as Mr. Voysey’s book puts it. Are these things true or false P— 
that would be the simple question were Mr. Voysey a Nonconformist. 
As a clergyman of a Church having definite formulas, the question for 
him is, Are these opinions in accordance with the creed of my Church, 
to which I have given in my adherence? We can admire a fearless 
thinker, if he will accept all the conditions of fearless thinking; not 
otherwise.—The Presence of Christ. By the Rev. ANtHony W. THoRoxp. 
(London: Strahan & Co.) This is a series of parochial lectures on the 
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Twenty-third Psalm, preached by the author to his congregation in 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields ; and it is a thoughtful, holy, and glowing little 
book—one of the best of its class. Mr. Thorold’s devotional treatment 
of his theme is always based upon distinct and intelligent thinking, and 
whilé it is warm and stimulating, it never degenerates into sentimentality 
or rant. Itis an honest and earnest little book, calculated in the most 
healthy way to give tenderness and strength to the highest religious 
feelings.—Sermons on Doctrines, for the Middle Classes. By the Rev. 
Grorce Wray. (Rivingtons.) Prebendary Wray’s sermons never 
rise above commonplace; sometimes they singularly miss the meaning 
of the sacred writers. For instance, in the sermon on John xii. 32, 
not a single word is said about the moral attractiveness of the Cross; 
and in other sermons the strangest assertions unguardedly are made. 
We are told that the Jews rejected Christ because ‘His appearance 
was against Him.’ An argument for forms and attitudes of prayer 
is founded upon our Lord’s Prayer in Gethsemane, while the deep 
sources of His agony and cry are left untouched. The sermons 
are simple and pious, but they are utterly colourless, superficial, 
and narrow. There is no reason why they should be printed, which 
will not apply to hundreds of other sermons preached every Sunday. 
aay are the perfection of tame propriety and respectable churchism ; 
as hearers we should have listened with respect, and remembered 
nothing.—Central Truths. By the Rev. Cuartes Stanrorp. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) We are glad to see that Mr. Stanford’s holy and 
earnest little book has reached a third thousand. A dozen discourses 
more simple, beautiful, and edifying we know not where we could find.— 
The Perfect Man ; or, Jesus an Example of Godly Life. By the Rey. 
Hagry Jonzs, M.A. (Rivingtons.) Mr. Jones tries to break away from 
the Jesus of churches, and art, and theology, and to reproduce His 
human life, in at least some of its great features, as men really beheld it, 
and as it presents itself to us, as an example of human goodness. Pur- 
posely refraining from all discussion of our Lord’s Divinity and Atone- 
ment, he restricts himself to those things in which He was a human 
example. In ten short chapters, making only a little volume of a 
hundred and fifty pages, he treats of the surroundings of the Perfect 
Man, the real conditions of His human life, of His birth, growth, 
mission work, teaching, sufferings, death, and resurrection, keeping 
up a close practical application of their great facts and principles to 
our own common life. Mr. Jones writes in a realistic way, chastely 
and reverently, but without any attempt at pictorial representation or 
mere sentiment. His little book is full of good sense, wise suggestion, 
and earnest purpose. Whatever scepticism may say or do, the moral 
portraiture of Jesus remains unique and transcendent, and it is not often 
more wisely and usefully presented than it is here.—The Furnace; or, 
Truths for Hours of Trial. By the Rey. J. Hines Hircnens. (London: 
James Clarke and Co.) Mr. Hitchens treats of ‘Sorrow, the Furnace of 
Affliction,’ in seven chapters, entitled ‘The Rearer of the Furnace,’ 
‘The Location of the Furnace,’ ‘The Design of the Furnace,’ ‘The 
Effect of the Furnace,’ ‘The Companion in the Furnace,’ ‘ The Spectators 
of the Furnace,’ ‘The Destruction of the Furnace.’ Sometimes his 
conceptions are a little far-fetched and forced, and his style is somewhat 
too ornate for that simplicity which is the true eloquence of earnestness, 
especially on such a theme; but he says many true and wise things 
which will ‘comfort those who mourn.’ Not only does he teach what 
Scripture has taught him, but with the sympathy of one who apparently 
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has himself been in the furnace, and with an earnest solicitude that he 
may comfort others with the comfort wherewith he himself has been 
comforted.— Apostolic Christianity, and other Sermons ; with a Scripture 
Study. By Ropert Atnstiz Reprorp, M.A. (london: Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Scholarly accuracy, cultured chasteness, and thoughtful 
instructiveness are the literary characteristics of these Sermons. Doc- 
trinally, they are Evangelical, without being narrow, and religiously they 
are sympathetic and practical. Often tender, as in the sermons on the 
Twenty-third Psalm, they somewhat lack passion. They are quiet, 
instructive meditations, rather than stimulating appeals, but they come 
upon the spirit with a restful and soothing influence, and will be very 
grateful to wearied men in quiet hours.—Zhe Gospel in the Book of 
Joshua. Second Edition. (London: Elliot Stock.) The author endea- 
vours to trace an analogy between the Book of Joshua and the Epistles 
to the Ephesians and Colossians. The execution of his work is as weak 
as the conception of it is fanciful. It has nothing but piety to commend 
it.—Spiritual Life. By Joun James, D.D., Canon of Peterborough. 
(London: Rivingtons.) The pious author of this little book has died since 
its publication. He is known to readers of devotional books by his 
simple holiness of purpose and feeling. This is the commendation this 
work may justly claim. It treats in a practical way of the workings of 
the Holy Spirit on the heart of man.—Foes of Faith. Four Sermons 

reached before the University of Cambridge, in November, 1868. By 

. T. Vauenan, D.D. (London: Macmillan.) Although Dr. Vaughan 
has, we suppose, published more sermons than any living man, we are 
always glad to receive one of his little volumes. He is always thoughtful 
and always simple; but his thoughtfulness is always presented to us on 
the practical side, and his simplicity is the simplicity of strength, not of 
weakness. By a kind of Divine instinct, he always appeals to that which 
is most deeply religious in us; his words never fail to ‘come home to 
‘men’s business and bosoms.’ We do not always agree with Dr. 
Vaughan’s exegesis of a text, or with the application of it that he may 
make. For instance, admitting the exegesis of the text of the third 
sermon in this volume, sanctioned as it is by many respectable authori- 
ties, ‘He was heard by reason of His reverence,’ we doubt the exclusion 


of the burden of the Cross from the feeling which prompted our Lord’s 


prayer, and the restriction of it to the apprehension of losing His Father’s 
communion. ‘The practical goodness of Dr. Vaughan’s sermons are 
beyond all praise. The ‘Foes of our Faith’ which he combats are 
Unreality, Indolence, Irreverence, and Inconsistency.—Tke Victorious 
Life. By Henry J. Epwarps, Vicar of Aberdare. (London: Smith 
and Elder.) These sermons have a robustness and freshness which 
place them considerably above ordinary volumes of discourses. In the 
conception of their themes, as well as in the treatment thereof, 
they indicate a man who thinks for himself, and who thinks with a 
good deal of power. Their literary defect is a certain roughness 
and tumultuousness, the result of somewhat unchastened strength. 
They are broad in sympathy, evangelical in doctrine, and full 
of practical stimulus. We very cordially commend them.—The Har- 
mony of the Bible with Experimental Physical Science. A Course 
of Four Lectures. By the Rev. ArtHur Rice, M.A., Chester. 
(London.) Mr. Rigg endeavours to prove the harmony of Scripture and 
science by laying hold of certain forms of expression in Scripture, and 
showing that they are suitable to the facts which modern science has 
brought to light. The sciences that he seeks thus to illustrate are heat, 
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mechanics, light; and electricity. There is, no doubt, a strong and subtle 
argument to be constructed in this way, but Mr. Rigg has. not done it. 
He has confounded forms of expression founded upon the knowledge 
which the most ordinary observation gives, with such as only a Divine 
prescience could have dictated. He thinks that the sun will be blotted 
out, and that science shows how this can be done. He thinks that the 
Scripture teaches that men should breathe only through the nostrils, 
because God breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life. He 
seems unconscious where the true difficulties in the harmony of Science 
and Revelation arise. He sadly jumbles together pious sentiment and 
pure mechanics, Scripture phraseology and physics. He knows a little 
_ about both, but not much; and still less how to use his knowledge.— 
Pulpit Echoes; or, Passages from Discourses and Expositions. By the Rev. 
JoHn McFartanz, LL.D. (London: Nisbet & Co. 1868.) This volume 
has been constructed after the fashion of that entitled ‘ Life Thoughts,’ 
by Henry Ward Beecher, and by analogous means. Short-hand notes 
of ‘bonnie bits’ from this distinguished minister’s discourses have been 
collated and corrected by himself, and are issued in a large and attractive- 
looking volume under the above title. They are memorials of three epochs 
in his ministry, and will be highly valued by attached members of his 
successive congregations, who, doubtless, will be able to supply missing 
links, and thus enhance the value of many of these fragments. — 
Sermons by the late James Bannerman, D.D., Professor of Theology, New 
College, dinburgh (Edmonston, 1869), will not augment the reputation 
of this excellent teacher and sturdy controversialist. They are quiet and 
unimpressive, with no very salient features that arrest attention. They 
remind one a little too much of the Northern farmer’s criticism: ‘ He said 
what he ought to have said.’ The great burden of them is, however, the 
character, the person, the priesthood, the suffering, the body, the Spirit of 
Christ. They are unimpeachably sound, and seldom wander from the 
beaten track, either to defend truth or assail error. Practical, evangelical, 
and useful may be said at the conclusion of any of them.—The Characters 
of the Old Testament ; the Female Characters of Scripture. Series of Ser- 
mons by Isaac Wix11aMs, B.D. (2 vols., Rivingtons, 1869), are reprints of 
a portion of the writings of this most voluminous author. They are very 
varied in subject-matter and admirably selected, so as to bring large 
portions of Holy Scripture into kindly and practical exposition. His- 
torical imagination is not one of Mr. Williams's strong points, and these 
discourses do not reflect the progress of modern investigation into the 
themes which he has chosen. The character and life-painting are after 
the fashion of the rénaissance masters. There is no realism in his 
delineation, and consequently little force. The discourse on the Blessed 
Virgin is extremely reverential, and verges on what even Dr. Pusey 
would condemn; but the female characters are so well chosen as to 
have afforded the author ample scope for educing high moral and 
religious lessons on woman’s duties and dangers. ‘The breadth of the 
lan may be seen in this, that ‘Jezebel and‘ Rispah,’ ‘ Esther’ and ‘ The 
ife of Pilate’ form matter of healthy teaching by the side of Salome, 
and Martha, and Mary.—Life in Death: a Sermon preached in Salisbury 
Cathedral after the Funeral of W. K. Hamilton, D.D.. Bishop of Salisbury. 
By H. P. Lippon, M.A. (Rivingtons). An eloquent tribute to ‘a great 
and noble Christian.’ The simplicity, humility, sincerity, and charity of 
the recently-deceased prelate are tenderly and lovingly portrayed by one 
who knew him well. While insisting on the Bishop’s high churchman- 
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ship, Mr. Liddon calls attention to the comfort and joy it gave Dr. 
Hamilton, on his deathbed, to hear that prayers had been offered for 
him in Nonconformist churches. This, too, is a sign of the times. 


MINOR COMMENTARIES. 


Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book of Psalms. 
Barnes. In Three Volumes. (London: Edward Knight ; 

amilton, Adams, & Co.) We hailed the appearance of the first 
volume of this valuable work, and are most thankful that the 
veteran commentator who has done so much to popularize the latest 
researches of scientific exegesis, and who has breathed over all his 
works the spirit of such ardent faith and holy feeling, should, although 
amid much affliction, have been spared to complete this great under- 
taking. He tells us it may be his last. The students of Scripture, 
and particularly the class especially addressed by him, owe Dr. iho 
a debt of infinite gratitude. For our own part, we have always pre- 
ferred his Old Testament exposition to the notes on the New Testament; 
and we regret that the work by which he is best known should be the 
least satisfactory. His notes on Isaiah and Job are among the very best 
which exist, and we believe he has nobly crowned his lifelong toil by 
these comments on the Divine minstrelsy, on the living and lifegiving 
experiences of the Hebrew Psalmists. In place of criticising his opinions 
on any controverted points, we quote the affecting words with which he 
completes his work: ‘I cannot,’ says he, ‘lay down my pen at the end of 
‘this iong task without feeling that with me the work of life is nearly 
‘over. YetI could close it at no better place than in finishing the 
‘exposition of this book; and the language with which the “ Book 
‘of Psalms” itself closes seems to me to be eminently appropriate 
‘to all that I have experienced. All that is past—all in the prospect 
‘of What is to come—calls for a long, a joyful, a triumphant “ Hal- 
‘lelujah.”’ We will add that the accomplished authoress and scholar 
who has edited the English reprint of this work has discharged her 
task with singular accuracy and care, and has added greatly to its value. 
— Devotional Commentaries on the Gospel according to St. Matthew. Trans- 
lated from the French of QuEsneEt.. (London: Rivingtons). Quesnel was 
a devout Jansenist. His ‘ Réflectiones Morales’ are arunning commen- 
tary on the Four Gospels, in which the spiritual and practical elements 
are the most prominent. They brought upon him the ire of the Jesuits, 
by whose influence he was expelled from the oratory, and denounced as 
an heretic in the Bull Unigenitus ; only, unfortunately, his ‘ Réflectiones’ 
had already been commended in their dioceses by the French bishops. 
They were translated into English by the non-juror Russell, upon whose 
translation this version is based. Their penetrating spiritual insight and 
holy fervour commended them to the feelings of devout Protestants, as 
well as of devout Romanists, and made the book a great favourite with 
our forefathers. This translation is revised from the last French edition, 
published during the lifetime of the author. It is a book with a history 
and a character, both of which will endear it to all devout hearts. 
The editor promises the remaining gospels if this should find accept- 
ance; but why a translation ‘prepared with a view to the use of 
members of the Church of England?’ Does this good Churchman wish 
to forbid us heretical Nonconformists to drink of the waters of the 
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